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CHAPTER I 
THE WRECK OF THE SIRDAR 


glasses with an air of dignified aggressiveness. 

She had lived too many years in the Far East. 
In Hong Kong she was known as the “Mandarin.” 
Her powers of merciless inquisition suggested torments 
long drawn out. The commander of the Sirdar, homc- 
ward bound from Shanghai, knew that he was about to 
be stretched on the rack when he took his seat at the 
saloon table. 

“Ts it true, captain, that we are running into a 
typhoon?” demanded her ladyship. 

“From whom did you learn that, Lady Tozer?” 
Captain Ross was wary, though somewhat surprised. 

‘From Miss Deane. I understood her a moment ago 
to say that you had told her.” 

a 2? 

“Didn’t you? Some one told me this morning. I 
couldn’t have guessed it, could I?” Miss Iris Deane’s 
large blue eyes surveyed him with innocent indifference 
to strict accuracy. Incidentally, she had obtained the 
information from her maid, a nose-tilted coquette who 
extracted ship’s secrets from a youthful quartermaster. 
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“Well—er—I had forgotten,” explained the tactful 
sailor. 

“Ts it true?” 

Lady Tozer was unusually abrupt today. But she 
was annoyed by the assumption that the captain took a 
mere girl into his confidence and passed over the wife 
of the ex-Chief Justice of Hong Kong. 

“Yes, it is,” said Captain Ross, equally curt, and 
silently thanking the fates that her ladyship was going 
home for the last time. 

“How horrible!” she gasped, in unaffected alarm. 
This return to femininity soothed the sailor’s ruffled 
temper. | 

Sir John, her husband, frowned judicially. That 
frown constituted his legal stock-in-trade, yet it passed 
current for wisdom with the Hong Kong bar. 

‘‘What evidence have you?” he asked. 

“Do tell us,”’ chimed in Iris, delightfully unconscious 
of interrupting the court. “Did you find out when 
you squinted at the sun?” 

The captain smiled. ‘You are nearer the mark than 
possibly you imagine, Miss Deane,” he said. ‘When 
we took our observations yesterday there was a very 
weird-looking halo around the sun. This morning 
you may have noticed several light squalls and a smooth 
sea marked occasionally by strong ripples. The barom- 
eter is falling rapidly, and I expect that, as the day 
wears, we will encounter a heavy swell. If the sky 
looks wild tonight, and especially if we observe a heavy 
bank of cloud approaching from the north-west, you 
will see the crockery dancing about the table at dinner. 
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I am afraid you are not a good sailor, Lady Tozer. Are 
you, Miss Deane?” 

“Capital! I should just love to see a real storm. 
Now promise me solemnly that you will take me up into 
the charthouse when this typhoon is simply tearing 
things to pieces.” 

“Oh dear! I do hope it will not be very bad. Is 
there no way in which you can avoid it, captain? Will 
it last long?” 

The politic skipper for once preferred to answer 
Lady Tozer. “There is no cause for uneasiness,” he 
said. “Of course, typhoons in the China Sea are nasty 
things while they last, but a ship like the Sirdar is not 
troubled by them. She will drive through the worst gale 
she is likely to meet here in less than twelve hours. 
Besides, I alter the course somewhat as soon as I discover 
our position with regard to its center. You see, Miss 
Deane——” 

And Captain Ross forthwith illustrated on the back 
of a menu card the spiral shape and progress of 
a cyclone. He so thoroughly mystified the girl by his 
technical references to northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, polar directions, revolving air-currents, external 
circumferences, and diminished atmospheric pressures, 
that she was too bewildered to reiterate a desire to visit 
the bridge. 

Then the commander hurriedly excused himself, and 
the passengers saw no more of him that day. 

But his short scientific lecture achieved a double 
result. It rescued him from a request which he could 
not possibly grant, and reassured Lady Tozer. To the 
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non-nautical mind it is the unknown that is fearful. A 
storm classed as “periodic,” whose velocity can be mea- 
sured, whose duration and direction can be determined 
beforehand by hours and distances, ceases to be terrify- 
ing. It becomes an accepted fact, akin to the steam- 
engine and the electric telegraph, marvelous yet com- 
monplace. 

So her ladyship dismissed the topic as of no present 
interest, and focused Miss Deane through her eye- 
glasses. 

“Sir Arthur proposes to come home in June, I under- 
stand?” she inquired. 

Iris was a remarkably healthy young woman. A 
large banana momentarily engaged her attention. She 
nodded affably. 

“You will stay with relatives until he arrives?” pur- 
sued Lady Tozer. 

The banana is a fruit of simple characteristics. The 
girl was able to reply, with a touch of careless hauteur 
in her voice: 

“Relatives! We have none—none whom we specially 
cultivate, that is. I will stop in town a day or two to 
interview my dressmaker, and then go straight to Helm- 
dale, our place in Yorkshire.” 

“Surely you have a chaperon!” 

“A chaperon! My dear Lady Tozer, did my father 
impress you as one who would permit a fussy and stout 
old person to make my life miserable?” 

The acidity of the retort lay in the word “stout.” 
But Iris was not accustomed to cross-examination. Dur- 
ing a three months’ residence on the island she had learnt 
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how to avoid Lady Tozer. Here it was impossible, and 
the older woman fastened upon her asp-like. Miss Iris 
Deane was a toothsome morsel for gossip. Not yet 
twenty-one, the only daughter of a wealthy baronet who 
owned a fleet of stately ships—the Sirdar amongst them 
—a girl who had been mistress of her father’s house 
since her return from Dresden three years ago—young, 
beautiful, rich—here was a combination for which men 
thanked a judicious Heaven, whilst women sniffed 
enviously. 

Business detained Sir Arthur. A war-cloud over- 
shadowed the two great divisions of the yellow race. 
He must wait to see how matters developed, but he would 
not expose Iris to the insidious treachery of a Chinese 
spring. So, with tears, they separated. She was con- 
fided to the personal charge of Captain Ross. At each 
point of call the company’s agents would be solicitous 
for her welfare. The cable’s telegraphic eye would 
watch her progress as that of some princely maiden sail- 
ing in royal caravel. This fair, slender, well-formed 
girl—delightfully English in face and figure—with her 
fresh, clear complexion, limpid blue eyes, and shining 
brown hair, was a personage of some importance. 

Lady Tozer knew these things and sighed com- 
placently. 

“Ah, well,” she resumed. “Parents had different 
views when I was a girl. But I assume Sir Arthur 
thinks you should become used to being your own mis- 
tress in view of your approaching marriage.” 

‘““My—approaching—marriage!”’ cried Iris, now 
genuinely amazed. 
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“Yes, Is it not true that you are going to marry 
Lord Ventnor?” 

A passing steward heard the point-blank question. 

It had a curious effect upon him. He gazed with 
fiercely eager eyes at Miss Deane, and so far forgot 
himself as to permit a dish of water ice to rest against 
Sir John Tozer’s bald head. | 

Iris could not help noting his strange behavior. A 
flash of humor chased away her first angry resentment 
at Lady Tozer’s interrogatory. 

“That may be my happy fate,” she answered gaily, 
“but Lord Ventnor has not asked me.” 

“Every one says in Hong Kong——” began her 
ladyship. 

“Confound you, you stupid rascal! what are you 
doing?” shouted Sir John. His feeble nerves at last 
conveyed the information that something more pro- 
nounced than a sudden draught affected his scalp; the 
ice was melting. 

The incident amused those passengers who sat near 
enough to observe it. But the chief steward, hovering 
watchful near the captain’s table, darted forward. Pale 
with anger he hissed— 

“Report yourself for duty in the second saloon to- 
night,” and he hustled his subordinate away from the 
judge’s chair. 

Miss Deane, mirthfully radiant, rose. 

“Please don’t punish the man, Mr. Jones,” she said 
sweetly. “It was a sheer accident. He was taken by 
surprise. In his place I would have emptied the whole 
dish.” 
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The chief steward smirked. He did not know exactly 
what had happened; nevertheless, great though Sir John 
Tozer might be, the owner’s daughter was greater. 

“Certainly, miss, certainly,” he agreed, adding con- 
fidentially:-—“It is rather hard on a steward to be sent 
aft, miss. It makes such a difference in the—er—the 
little gratuities given by the passengers.” 

The girl was tactful. She smiled comprehension at 
the official and bent over Sir John, now carefully polish- 
ing the back of his skull with a table napkin. 

“I ‘am sure you will forgive him,” she whispered. “I 
can’t say why, but the poor fellow was looking so in- 
tently at me that he did not see what he was doing.” 

The ex-Chief Justice was instantly mollified. He did 
not mind the application of ice in that way—rather 
liked it, in fact—probably ice was susceptible to the fire 
in Miss Deane’s eyes. 

Lady Tozer was not so easily appeased. When Iris 
left the saloon she inquired tartly: ‘How is it, John, 
that Government makes a ship-owner a baronet and a 
Chief Justice only a knight?” 

‘That question would provide an interesting subject 
for debate at the Carlton, my dear,” he replied with 
equal asperity. 

Suddenly the passengers still seated experienced a 
prolonged sinking sensation, as if the vessel had been 
converted into a gigantic lift. They were pressed hard 
into their chairs, which creaked and tried to swing round 
on their pivots. As the ship yielded stiffly to the sea a 
whiff of spray dashed through an open port. 

“There,” snapped her ladyship, “I knew we should 
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run into a storm, yet Captain Ross led us to believe—— 
John, take me to my cabin at once.” 

From the promenade deck the listless groups watched 
the rapid advance of the gale. There was mournful 
speculation upon the Sirdar’s chances of reaching Sin- 
gapore before the next evening. 

“We had two hundred and ninety-eight miles to do at 
noon,” said Experience. “If the wind and sea catch us 
on the port bow the ship will pitch awfully. Half the 
time the screw will be racing. I once made this trip in 
the Swmatra, and we were struck by a south-east ty- 
phoon in this locality. How long do you think it was 
before we dropped anchor in Singapore harbor?” 

No one hazarded a guess. 

‘“‘Three days!’ Experience was solemnly pompous. 
‘Three whole days. They were like three years. By 
Jove! I never want to see another gale like that.” 

A timid lady ventured to say— 

“Perhaps this may not be a typhoon. It may only 
be a little bit of a storm.” 

Her sex saved her from a jeer. Experience gloomily 
shook his head. 

“The barometer resists your plea,” he said. “I fear 
there will be a good many empty saddles in the saloon at 
dinner.” 

The lady smiled weakly. It was a feeble joke at the 
best. “You think we are in for a sort of marine steeple- 
chase?” she asked. 

‘Well, thank Heaven, I had a good lunch,” sniggered 
a rosy-faced subaltern, and a ripple of laughter greeted 
his enthusiasm. 
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Iris stood somewhat apart from the speakers. The 
wind had freshened and her hat was tied closely 
over her ears. She leaned against the taffrail, enjoying 
the cool breeze after hours of sultry heat. The sky was 
cloudless yet, but there was a queer tinge of burnished 
copper in the all-pervading sunshine. The sea was 
coldly blue. The life had gone out of it. It was no 
longer inviting and translucent. That morning, were 
such a thing practicable, she would have gladly dived 
into its crystal depths and disported herself like a frolic- 
some mermaid. Now something akin to repulsion came 
with the fanciful remembrance. 

Long sullen undulations swept noiselessly past the 
ship. Once, after a steady climb up a rolling hill of 
water, the Sirdar quickly pecked at the succeeding val- 
ley, and the propeller gave a couple of angry flaps on 
the surface, whilst a tremor ran through the stout iron 
rails on which the girl’s arms rested. 

The crew were busy too. Squads of Lascars raced 
about, industriously obedient to the short shrill whistling 
of jemadars and quartermasters. Boat lashings were 
tested and tightened, canvas awnings stretched across 
the deck forward, ventilator cowls twisted to new angles, 
and hatches clamped down over the wooden gratings 
that covered the holds. Officers, spotless in white linen, 
flitted quietly to and fro. When the watch was changed, 
Iris noted that the “chief” appeared in an old blue suit 
and carried oilskins over his arm as he climbed to the 
bridge. 

Nature looked disturbed and fitful, and the ship re- 
sponded to her mood. There was a sense of preparation 
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in the air, of coming ordeal, of restless foreboding. 
Chains clanked with a noise the girl never noticed before ; 
the tramp of hurrying men on the hurricane deck over- 
head sounded heavy and hollow. There was a squeaking 
of chairs that was abominable when people gathered up 
books and wraps and staggered ungracefully towards 
the companion-way. Altogether Miss Deane was not 
wholly pleased with the preliminaries of a typhoon, 
whatever the realities might be. 

And then, why did gales always spring up at the 
close of day? Could they not start after breakfast, 
rage with furious grandeur during lunch, and die away 
peacefully at dinner-time, permitting one to sleep in 
comfort without that straining and groaning of the 
ship which seemed to imply a sharp attack of rheuma- 
tism in every joint? 

Why did that silly old woman allude to her contem- 
plated marriage to Lord Ventnor, retailing the gossip 
of Hong Kong with such malicious emphasis? For an 
instant Iris tried to shake the railing in comic anger. 
She hated Lord Ventnor. She did not want to marry 
him, or anybody else, just yet. Of course her father 
had hinted approval of his lordship’s obvious intentions. 
Countess of Ventnor! Yes, it was a nice title. Still, she 
wanted another couple of years of careless freedom; in 
any event, why should Lady Tozer pry and probe? 

And finally, why did the steward—oh, poor old Sir 
John! What would have happened if the ice had slid 
down his neck? Thoroughly comforted by this gleeful 
hypothesis, Miss Deane seized a favorable opportunity 
to dart across to the starboard side and see if Captain 
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Ross’s “heavy bank of cloud in the north-west” had put 
in an appearance. 

Ha! there it was, black, ominous, gigantic, rolling up 
over the horizon like some monstrous football. Around 
it the sky deepened into purple, fringed with a wide belt 
of brick red. She had never seen such a beginning of a 
gale. From what she had read in books she imagined 
that only in great deserts were clouds of dust generated. 
There could not be dust in the dense pall now rushing 
with giant strides across the trembling sea. Then what 
was it? Why was it so dark and menacing? And where 
was desert of stone and sand to compare with this awful 
expanse of water? What a small dot was this great 
ship on the visible surface! But the ocean itself ex- 
tended away beyond there, reaching out to the infinite. 
The dot became a mere speck, undistinguishable beneath 
a celestial microscope such as the gods might condescend 
to use. 

Iris shivered and aroused herself with a startled laugh. 

A nice book in a sheltered corner, and perhaps forty 
winks until tea-time—surely a much more sensible pro- 
ceeding than to stand there, idly conjuring up phantoms 
of affright. 

The lively fanfare of the dinner trumpet failed to fill 
the saloon. By this time the Sirdar was fighting reso- 
lutely against a stiff gale. But the stress of actual 
combat was better than the eerie sensation of impending 
danger during the earlier hours. The strong, hearty 
pulsations of the engines, the regular thrashing of the 
screw, the steadfast onward plunging of the good ship 
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through racing seas and flying scud, were cheery, confi- 
dent, and inspiring. 

Miss Deane justified her boast that she was an ex- 
cellent sailor. She smiled delightedly at the ship’s sur- 
geon when he caught her eye through the many gaps in 
the tables. She was alone, so he joined her. 

“You are a credit to the company—quite a sea-king’s 
daughter,” he said. 

“Doctor, do you talk to all your lady passengers in 
that way?” 

“Alas, no! Too often I can only be truthful when I 
am dumb.” 

Iris laughed. “If I remain long on this ship I will 
certainly have my head turned,” she cried. “I receive 
nothing but compliments from the captain down to— 
to 99 

‘The doctor !” 

“No. You come a good second on the list.” 

In very truth she was thinking of the ice-carrying 
steward and his queer start of surprise at the announce- 
ment of her rumored engagement. The man interested 
her. He looked like a broken-down gentleman. Her 
quick eyes traveled around the saloon to discover his 
whereabouts. She could not see him. The chief steward 
stood near, balancing himself in apparent defiance of the 
laws of gravitation, for the ship was now pitching and 
rolling with a mad zeal. For an instant she meant to 
inquire what had become of the transgressor, but she 
dismissed the thought at its inception. The matter was 
too trivial. 

With a wild swoop all the plates, glasses, and cutlery 
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on the saloon tables crashed to starboard. Were it not 
for the restraint of the fiddles everything must have been 
swept to the floor. There were one or two minor acci- 
dents. A steward, taken unawares, was thrown head- 
long on top of his laden tray. Others were compelled to 
clutch the backs of chairs and cling to pillars. One 
man involuntarily seized the hair of a lady who devoted 
an hour before each meal to her coiffure. The Sirdar, 
with a frenzied bound, tried to turn a somersault. 

“A change of course,” observed the doctor. ‘They 
generally try to avoid it when people are in the saloon, 
but a typhoon admits of no labored politeness. As its 
center is now right ahead we are going on the starboard 
tack to get behind it.” 

“I must hurry up and go on deck,” said Miss Deane. 

“You will not be able to go on deck until the morn- 
ing.” 

She turned on him impetuously. “Indeed I will. 
Captain Ross promised me—that is, I asked him mz 

The doctor smiled. She was so charmingly insistent. 
“It is simply impossible,” he said. “The companion 
doors are bolted. The promenade deck is swept by 
heavy seas every minute. A boat has been carried away 
and several stanchions snapped off like carrots. For the 
first time in your life, Miss Deane, you are battened 
down.” 

The girl’s face must have paled somewhat. He added 
hastily, ““There is no danger, you know, but these pre- 
cautions are necessary. You would not like to see sev- 
eral tons of water rushing down the saloon stairs; now, 
would you?” 
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“Decidedly not.” Then after a pause, “It is not 
pleasant to be fastened up in a great iron box, doctor. 
It reminds one of a huge coffin.” 

“Not a bit. The Sirdar is the safest ship afloat. 
Your father has always pursued a splendid policy in 
that respect. The London and Hong Kong Company 
may not possess fast vessels, but they are seaworthy and 
well found in every respect.” 

‘Are there many people ill on board?” 

“No; just the usual number of disturbed livers. We 
had a nasty accident shortly before dinner.” 

“Good gracious! What happened?” 

“Some Lascars were caught by a sea forward. One 
man had his leg broken.” 

‘Anything else?” 

‘The doctor hesitated. He became interested in the 
color of some Burgundy. “I hardly know the exact 
details yet,” he replied. ‘Tomorrow after breakfast I 
will tell you all about it.” 

An English quartermaster and four Lascars had been 
licked from off the forecastle by the greedy tongue of 
a huge wave. The succeeding surge flung the five men 
back against the quarter. One of the black sailors was 
pitched aboard, with a fractured leg and other injuries. 
The others were smashed against the iron hull and dis- 
appeared. 

For one tremulous moment the engines slowed. The 
ship commenced to veer off into the path of the cyclone. 
Captain Ross set his teeth, and the telegraph bell jangled 
“Full speed ahead.” 

“Poor Jackson!” he murmured. “One of my best 
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men. I remember seeing his wife, a pretty little woman, 
and two children coming to meet him last homeward trip. 
They will be there again. Good God! That Lascar who 
was saved has some one to await him in a Bombay vil- 
lage, I suppose.” 

The gale sang a mad requiem to its victims. The 
very surface was torn from the sea. The ship drove re- 
lentlessly through sheets of spray that caused the officers 
high up on the bridge to gasp for breath. They held 
on by main force, though protected by strong canvas 
sheets bound to the rails. The main deck was quite im- 
passable. The promenade deck, even the lofty spar 
deck, was scourged with the broken crests of waves that 
tried with demoniac energy to smash in the starboard 
bow, for the Sirdar was cutting into the heart of the 
cyclone. 

The captain fought his way to the charthouse. He 
wiped the salt water from his eyes and looked anxiously 
at the barometer. 

“Still falling!’ he muttered. “I will keep on until 
seven o’clock and then bear three points to the south- 
ward. By midnight we should be behind it.” 

He struggled back into the outside fury. By com- 
parison the sturdy citadel he quitted was Paradise on 
the edge of an inferno. 

Down in the saloon the hardier passengers were striv- 
ing to subdue the ennui of an interval before they 
sought their cabins.. Some talked. One hardened rep- 
robate strummed the piano. Others played cards, chess, 
draughts, anything that would distract attention. 

The stately apartment offered strange contrast to the 
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warring elements without. Bright lights, costly uphol- 
stery, soft carpets, carved panels and gilded cornices, 
with uniformed attendants passing to and fro carrying 
coffee and glasses—these surroundings suggested a 
floating palace in which the raging seas were defied. Yet 
forty miles away, somewhere in the furious depths, four 
corpses swirled about with horrible uncertainty, lurch- 
ing through battling currents, and perchance convoyed 
by fighting sharks. 

The surgeon had been called away. Iris was the only 
lady left in the saloon. She watched a set of whist 
players for a time and then essayed the perilous passage 
to her stateroom. She found her maid and a stewardess 
there. Both women were weeping. 

‘What is the matter?” she inquired. 

The stewardess tried to speak. She choked with grief 
and hastily went out. The maid blubbered an explana- 
tion. 

“A friend of hers was married, miss, to the man who 
is drowned.” 

‘Drowned! What man?” 

*““Haven’t you heard, miss? I suppose they are keep- 
ing it quiet. An English sailor and some natives were 
swept off the ship by a sea. One native was saved, but 
he is all smashed up. The others were never seen again.” 

‘Iris by degrees learnt the sad chronicles of the Jack- 
son family. She was moved to tears. She remembered 
the doctor’s hesitancy, and her own idle phrase—‘a 
huge coffin.” 


Outside the roaring waves pounded upon the iron 
walls. 
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Were they not satiated? This tragedy had taken all 
the grandeur out of the storm. It was no longer a ma- 
Jestic phase of nature’s power, but an implacable demon, 
bellowing for a sacrifice. And that poor woman, with 
her two children, hopefully scanning the shipping lists 
for news of the great steamer, news which, to her, meant 
only the safety of her husband. Oh, it was pitiful! 

Iris would not be undressed. The maid sniveled a 
request to be allowed to remain with her mistress. She 
would lie on a couch until morning. 

Two staterooms had been converted into one to pro- 
vide Miss Deane with ample accommodation. There were 
no bunks, but a cozy bed was screwed to the deck. She 
lay down, and strove to read. It was a difficult task. 
Her eyes wandered from the printed page to mark the 
absurd antics of her garments swinging on their hooks. 
At times the ship rolled so far that she felt sure it must 
topple over. She was not afraid; but subdued, rather 
astonished, placidly prepared for vague eventualities. 
Through it all she wondered why she clung to the belief 
that in another day or two the storm would be forgotten, 
and people playing quoits on deck, dancing, singing 
coon songs in the music-room, or grumbling at the heat. 

Things were ridiculous. What need was there for all 
this external fury? Why should poor sailors be cast 
forth to instant death in such awful manner? If she 
could only sleep and forget—if kind oblivion would blot 
out the storm for a few blissful hours! But how could 
one sleep with the consciousness of that watery giant 
thundering his summons upon the iron plates a few 
inches away? 
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Then came the blurred picture of Captain Ross high 
up on the bridge, peering into the moving blackness. 
How strange that there should be hidden in the convolu- 
tions of a man’s brain an intelligence that laid bare the 
pretences of that ravenous demon without. Each of the 
ship’s officers, the commander more than the others, un- 
derstood the why and the wherefore of this blustering 
combination of wind and sea. Iris knew the language of 
poker. Nature was putting up a huge bluff. 

What was it the captain said in his little lecture? 
‘When a ship meets a cyclone north of the equator on a 
westerly course she nearly always has the wind at first 
on the port side, but, owing to the revolution of the gale, 
when she passes its center the wind is on the starboard 
side.” 

Yes, that was right, as far as the first part was con- 
cerned. Evidently they had not yet passed the central 
path. Oh, dear! She was so tired. It demanded a 
physical effort to constantly shove away an unseen force 
that tried to push you over. How funny that a big 
cloud should travel up against the wind! And so, 
amidst confused wonderment, she lapsed into an uneasy 
slumber, her last sentient thought being a quiet thank- 
fulness that the screw went thud-thud, thud-thud with 
such firm determination. 

After the course was changed and the Sirdar bore 
away towards the south-west, the commander consulted 
the barometer each half-hour. The tell-tale mercury had 
sunk over two inches in twelve hours. The abnormally 
low pressure quickly created dense clouds which en- 
hanced the melancholy darkness of the gale. 
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For many minutes together the bows of the ship were 
not visible. Masthead and sidelights were obscured by 
the pelting scud. The engines thrust the vessel forward 
like a lance into the vitals of the storm. Wind and wave 
gushed out of the vortex with impotent fury. 

At last, soon after midnight, the barometer showed a 
slight upward movement. At 1.80 a. m. the change 
became pronounced; simultaneously the wind swung 
round a point to the westward. 

Then Captain Ross smiled wearily. His face 
brightened. He opened his oilskin coat, glanced at the 
compass, and nodded approval. 

‘‘That’s right,” he shouted to the quartermaster at 
the steam-wheel. “Keep her: steady there, south 15 
west.” 

‘South 15 west it is, sir,” yelled the sailor, impas- 
sively watching the moving disk, for the wind alteration 
necessitated a little less help from the rudder to keep the 
ship’s head true to her course. 

Captain Ross ate some sandwiches and washed them 
down with cold tea. He was more hungry than he im- 
agined, having spent eleven hours without food. The 
tea was insipid. He called through a speaking-tube for 
a further supply of sandwiches and some coffee. 

Then he turned to consult a chart. He was joined by 
the chief officer. Both men examined the chart in silence. 

Captain Ross finally took a pencil. He stabbed its 
point on the paper in the neighborhood of 14°N. and 
112° E. 

“We are about there, I think.” 
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The chief agreed. “That was the locality I had in 
my mind.” He bent closer over the sheet. 

“Nothing in the way tonight, sir,” he added. 

“Nothing whatever. It is a bit of good luck to meet 
such weather here. We can keep as far south as we like 
until daybreak, and by that time—— How did it look 
when you came in?”’ 

“A trifle better, I think.” 

“T have sent for some refreshments. Let us have 
another dekko' before we tackle them.” 

The two officers passed out into the hurricane. In- 
stantly the wind endeavored to tear the charthouse 
from off the deck. They looked aloft and ahead. The 
officer on duty saw them and nodded silent comprehen- 
sion. It was useless to attempt to speak. The weather 
was perceptibly clearer. 

Then all three peered ahead again. They stood, 
pressing against the wind, seeking to penetrate the 
murkiness in front. Suddenly they were galvanized into 
strenuous activity. 

A wild howl came from the lookout forward. The eyes 
of the three men glared at a huge dismasted Chinese 
junk, wallowing helplessly in the trough of the sea, dead 
under the bows. 

The captain sprang to the charthouse and signaled 
in fierce pantomime that the wheel should be put hard 
over. 

The officer in charge of the bridge pressed the tele- 
graph lever to “stop” and “full speed astern,” whilst 


aise toienl for “‘look’? a word much used by sailors in the 
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with his disengaged hand he pulled hard at the siren 
cord, and a raucous warning sent stewards flying 
through the ship to close collision bulkhead doors. The 
“chief” darted to the port rail, for the Sirdar’s instant 
response to the helm seemed to clear her nose from the 
junk as if by magic. 

‘It all happened so quickly that whilst the hoarse sig- 
nal was still vibrating through the ship, the junk swept 
past her quarter. The chief officer, joined now by the 
commander, looked down into the wretched craft. They 
could see her crew lashed in a bunch around the capstan 
on her elevated poop. She was laden with timber. Al- 
though water-logged, she could not sink if she held to- 
gether. 

A great wave sucked her away from the steamer and 
then hurled her back with irresistible force. The Sirdar 
was just completing her turning movement, and she 
heeled over, yielding to the mighty power of the gale. 
For an appreciable instant her engines stopped. The 
mass of water that swayed the junk like a cork lifted the 
great ship high by the stern. The propeller began to 
revolve in air—for the third officer had corrected his 
signal to “full speed ahead” again—and the cumbrous 
Chinese vessel struck the Sirdar a terrible blow in the 
counter, smashing off the screw close to the thrust-block 
and wrenching the rudder from its bearings. 

There was an awful race by the engines before the en- 
gineers could shut off steam. The junk vanished into 
the wilderness of noise and tumbling seas beyond, and 
the fine steamer of a few seconds ago, replete with mag- 
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nificent energy, struggled like a wounded leviathan in 
the grasp of a vengeful foe. 

She swung round, as if in wrath, to pursue the puny 
assailant which had dealt her this mortal stroke. No 
longer breasting the storm with stubborn persistency, 
she now drifted aimlessly before wind and wave. She 
was merely a larger plaything, tossed about by Titantic 
gambols. The junk was burst asunder by the collision. 
Her planks and cargo littered the waves, were even 
tossed in derision on to the decks of the Sirdar. Of what 
avail was strong timber or bolted iron against the spleen 
of the unchained and formless monster who loudly pro- 
claimed his triumph? The great steamship drifted on 
through chaos. The typhoon had broken the lance. 

But brave men, skilfully directed, wrought hard to 
avert further disaster. After the first moment of stupor, 
gallant British sailors risked life and limb to bring the 
vessel under control. 

By their calm courage they shamed the paralyzed 
Lascars into activity. A sail was rigged on the fore- 
mast, and a sea anchor hastily constructed as soon as it 
was discovered that the helm was useless. Rockets flared 
up into the sky at regular intervals, in the faint hope 
that should they attract the attention of another vessel 
she would follow the disabled Sirdar and render help 
when the weather moderated. : 

When the captain ascertained that no water was being 
shipped, the damage being wholly external, the collision 
doors were opened and the passengers admitted to the 
saloon, a brilliant palace, superbly indifferent to the 
wreck and ruin without. 
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Captain Ross himself came down and addressed a few 
comforting words to the quiet men and pallid women 
gathered there. He told them exactly what had hap- 
pened. ! 

Sir John Tozer, self-possessed and critical, asked a 
question. 

“The junk is destroyed, I assume?” he said. 

STttis:? 

“Would it not have been better to have struck her end 
on?” 

“Much better, but that is not the view we should iis 
if we encountered a vessel relatively as big as the Sirdar 
was to the unfortunate junk.” 

“But,” persisted the lawyer, “what would have been 
the result?” 

‘You would never have known that the incident had 
happened, Sir John.” 

“In other words, the poor despairing Chinamen, 
clinging to their little craft with some chance of escape, 
would be quietly murdered to suit our convenience.” 

It was Iris’s clear voice that rang out this downright 
exposition of the facts. Sir John shook his head; he 
carried the discussion no further. 

The hours passed in tedious misery atree Captain 
Ross’s visit. Every one was eager to get a glimpse of 
the unknown terrors without from the deck. This was 
out of the question, so people sat around the tables to 
listen eagerly to Experience and his wise saws on drift- 
ing ships and their prospects. 

Some cautious persons visited their cabins to secure 
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valuables in case of further disaster. A few hardy 
spirits returned to bed. 

Meanwhile, in the charthouse, the captain and chief 
officer were gravely pondering over an open chart, and 
discussing a fresh risk that loomed ominously before 
them. The ship was a long way out of her usual course 
when the accident happened. She was drifting now, 
they estimated, eleven knots an hour, with wind, sea, and 
current all forcing her in the same direction, drifting 
into one of the most dangerous places in the known 
world, the south China Sea, with its numberless reefs, 
shoals, and isolated rocks, and the great island of Bor- 
neo stretching right across the path of the cyclone. 

Still, there was nothing to be done save to make a 
few unobtrusive preparations and trust to idle chance. 
To attempt to anchor and ride out the gale in their 
present position was out of the question. 

Two, three, four o’clock came, and went. Another 
half-hour would witness the dawn and a further clearing 
of the weather. The barometer was rapidly rising. 
The center of the cyclone had swept far ahead. There 
' was only left the aftermath of heavy seas and furious 
but steadier wind. 

Captain Ross entered the charthouse for the twen- 
tieth time. 

He had aged many years in appearance. The smiling, 
confident, debonair officer was changed into a stricken, 
mournful man. He had altered with his ship. The 
Sirdar and her master could hardly be recognized, so 
cruel were the blows they had received. 

“It is impossible to see a yard ahead,” he confided 
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to his second in command. “I have never been so 
anxious before in my life. Thank God the night is 
drawing to a close. Perhaps, when day breaks——” 

His last words contained a prayer and a hope. Even. 
as he spoke the ship seemed to lift herself bodily withi 
an unusual effort for a vessel moving before the wind. 

The next instant there was a horrible grinding crash 
forward. Each person who did not chance to be holding 
fast to an upright was thrown violently down. The 
deck was tilted to a dangerous angle and remained there, 
whilst the heavy buffeting of the sea, now raging afresh 
at this unlooked-for resistance, drowned the despite 
yells raised by the Lascars on duty. . 

The Sirdar had completed her last voyage. She was 
now a battered wreck on a barrier reef. She hung thus 
for one heart-breaking second. Then another wave, 
riding triumphantly through its fellows, caught the 
great steamer in its tremendous grasp, carried her 
onward for half her length and smashed her down on 
the rocks. Her back was broken. She parted in two 
halves. Both sections turned completely over in the 
utter wantonness of destruction, and everything—masts, 
funnels, boats, hull, with every living soul on board— 
was at once engulfed in a maelstrom of rushing water 
and far-flung spray. 
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Wuen the Sirdar parted amidships, the floor of the 
saloon heaved up in the center with a mighty crash of 
, rchding woodwork and iron. Men and women, too 
stupefied to sob out a prayer, were pitched headlong 
into chaos. Iris, torn from the terrified grasp of her 
maid, fell through a corridor, and would have gone 
down with the ship had not a sailor, clinging to a 
companion ladder, caught her as she whirled along the 
steep slope of the deck. ' 

He did not know what had happened. With the 
instinct of self-preservation he seized the nearest sup- 
port when the vessel struck. It was the mere impulse 
of ready helpfulness that caused him to stretch out his 
left arm and clasp the girl’s waist as she fluttered past. 
By idle chance they were on the port side, and the 
ship, after pausing for one awful second, fell over to 
starboard. 

The man was not prepared for this second gyration. 
Even as the stairway canted he lost his balance; they 
were both thrown violently through the open hatchway, 
and swept off into the boiling surf. Under such con- 
ditions thought itself was impossible. A series of 
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impressions, a number of fantastic pictures, were 
received by the benumbed faculties, and afterwards 
painfully sorted out by the memory. Fear, anguish, 
amazement—none of these could exist. All he knew 
was that the lifeless form of a woman—for Iris had hap- 
pily fainted—must be held until death itself wrenched 
her from him. Then there came the headlong plunge 
into the swirling sea, followed by an indefinite period of 
gasping oblivion. Something that felt like a moving 
rock rose up beneath his feet. He was driven clear out 
of the water and seemed to recognize a familiar object 
rising rigid and bright close at hand. It was the binna- 
cle pillar, screwed to a portion of the deck which came 
away from the charthouse and was rent from the upper 
framework by contact with the reef. 

He seized this unlooked-for support with his dis- 
engaged hand. For one fleet instant he had a confused 
vision of the destruction of the ship. Both the fore 
and aft portions were burst asunder by the force of 
compressed air. Wreckage and human forms were 
tossing about foolishly. The sea pounded upon the 
opposing rocks with the noise of ten thousand mighty 
steam-hammers. 

A uniformed figure—he thought it was the captain— 
stretched out an unavailing arm to clasp the queer 
raft which supported the sailor and the girl. But a 
jealous wave rose under the platform with devilish 
energy and turned it completely over, hurling the man 
with his inanimate burthen into the depths. He rose, 
fighting madly for his life. Now surely he was doomed! 
But again, as if human existence depended on naught 
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more serious than the spinning of a coin, his knees rested 
on the same few staunch timbers, now the ceiling of the 
music-room, and he was given a brief respite. His 
greatest difficulty was to get his breath, so dense was 
the spray through which he was driven. Even in that 
terrible moment he kept his senses. The girl, utterly 
unconscious, showed by the convulsive heaving of her 
breast that she was choking. With a wild effort he 
swung her head round to shield her from the flying scud 
with his own form. 

The tiny air-space thus provided gave her some 
relief, and in that instant the sailor seemed to recognize 
her. He was not remotely capable of a definite idea. - 
Just as he vaguely realized the identity of the woman 
in his arms the unsteady support on which he rested 
toppled over. Again he renewed the unequal contest. 
A strong resolute man and a typhoon sea wrestled for 
supremacy. 

This time his feet plunged against something grate- 
fully solid. He was dashed forward, still battling with 
the raging turmoil of water, and a second time he felt 
the same firm yet smooth surface. His dormant facul- 
ties awoke. It was sand. With frenzied desperation, 
buoyed now by the inspiring hope of safety, he fought 
his way onwards like a maniac. 

Often he fell, three times did the backwash try to 
drag him to the swirling death behind, but he staggered 
blindly on, on, until even the tearing gale ceased to 
be laden with the suffocating foam, and his faltering 
feet sank in deep soft white sand. 

Then he fell, not to rise again. With a last weak 
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flicker of exhausted strength he drew the girl closely 
to him, and the two lay, clasped tightly together, heed- 
less now of all things. 

How long the man remained prostrate he could only 
guess subsequently. The Sirdar struck soon after day- 
break and the sailor awoke to a hazy consciousness of 
his surroundings to find a shaft of sunshine flickering 
through the clouds banked up in the east. The gale 
was already passing away. Although the wind still 
whistled with shrill violence it was more blustering than 
threatening. The sea, too, though running very high, 
had retreated many yards from the spot where he had 
finally dropped, and its surface was no longer scourged 
with venomous spray. 

Slowly and painfully he raised himself to a sitting 
posture, for he was bruised and stiff. With his first 
movement he became violently ill. He had swallowed 
much salt water, and it was not until the spasm of sick- 
ness had passed that he thought of the girl. 

She had slipped from his breast as he rose, and was 
lying, face downwards, in the sand. The memory of 
much that had happened surged into his brain with 
horrifying suddenness. 

“She cannot be dead,” he hoarsely murmured, feebly 
trying to lift her. ‘Surely Providence would not desert 
her after such an escape. What a weak beggar I must 
be to give in at the last moment. I am sure she was 
living when we got ashore. What on earth can I do 
to revive her?” 

Forgetful of his own aching limbs in this newborn 
anxiety, he sank on one knee and gently pillowed Iris’s 
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head and shoulders on the other. Her eyes were closed, 
her lips and teeth firmly set—a fact to which she un- 
doubtedly owed her life, else she would have been 
suffocated—and the pallor of her skin seemed to be 
that terrible bloodless hue which indicates death. The 
stern lines in the man’s face relaxed, and something 
blurred his vision. He was weak from exhaustion and 
want of food. For the moment his emotions were easily 
aroused. 

“Oh, it is pitiful,” he almost whimpered. “It cannot 
be!”? 

With a gesture of despair he drew the sleeve of his 
thick jersey across his eyes to clear them from the 
gathering mist. Then he tremblingly endeavored to 
open the neck of her dress and unclasp her corsets. He 
had a vague notion that ladies in a fainting condition 
required such treatment, and he was desperately resolved 
to bring Iris Deane back to conscious existence if it 
were possible. His task was rendered difficult by the 
waistband of her dress. He slipped out a clasp-knife 
and opened the blade. 

Not until then did he discover that the nail of the 
forefinger on his right hand had been torn out by the 
quick, probably during his endeavors to grasp the 
unsteady support which contributed so materially to 
his escape. It still hung by a shred and hindered the 
free use of his hand. Without any hesitation he seized 
the offending nail in his teeth and completed the surgi- 
cal operation by a rapid jerk. 

Bending to resume his task he was startled to find 
the girl’s eyes wide open and surveying him with 
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shadowy alarm. She was quite conscious, absurdly so 
in a sense, and had noticed his strange action. 

“Thank God!’ he cried hoarsely. ‘You are alive.” 

Her mind as yet could only work in a single groove. 

‘Why did you do that?” she whispered. 

“Do what?” 

“Bite your nail off !” 

“It was in my way. I wished to cut open your dress 
at the waist. You were collapsed, almost dead, I 
thought, and I wanted to unfasten your corsets.” 

Her color came back with remarkable rapidity. 
From all the rich variety of the English tongue few 
words could have been selected of such restorative effect. 

She tried to assume a sitting posture, and instinc- 
tively her hands traveled to her disarranged costume. 

“Flow ridiculous!”? she said, with‘ a little note of 
annoyance in her voice, which sounded curiously hollow. 
But her brave spirit could not yet command her en- 
feebled frame. She was perforce compelled to sink back 
to the support of his knee and arm. 

“Do you think you could lie quiet until I try to find 
some water?” he gasped anxiously. 

She nodded a childlike acquiescence, and her eyelids 
fell. It was only that her eyes smarted dreadfully from 
the salt water, but the sailor was sure that this was a 
premonition of a lapse to unconsciousness. 

“Please try not to faint again,” he said. ‘Don’t you 
think I had better loosen these things? You can breathe 
more easily.” 

A ghost of a smile flickered on her lips. “No—no,” 
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she murmured. “My eyes hurt me—that is all. Is 
there—any—water?”’ 

He laid her tenderly on the sand and rose to his feet. 
His first glance was towards the sea. He saw something 
which made him blink with astonishment. A heavy 
sea was still running over the barrier reef which enclosed 
a small lagoon. The contrast between the fierce commo- 
tion outside and the comparatively smooth surface of 
the protected pool was very marked. At low tide the . 
lagoon was almost completely isolated. Indeed, he 
imagined that only a fierce gale blowing from the north- 
west would enable the waves to leap the reef, save where 
a strip of broken water, surging far into the small 
natural harbor, betrayed the position of the tiny 
entrance. 

Yet at this very point a fine cocoanut palm reared 
its stately column high in air, and its long tremulous 
fronds were now swinging wildly before the gale. From 
where he stood it appeared to be growing in the midst 
of the sea, for huge breakers completely hid the coral 
embankment. This sentinel of the land had a weirdly 
impressive effect. It was the only fixed object in the 
waste of foam-capped waves. Not a vestige of the 
Sirdar remained seaward, but the sand was littered with 
wreckage, and—mournful spectacle'—a considerable 
number of inanimate human forms lay huddled up 
amidst the relics of the steamer. 

This discovery stirred him to action. He turned to 
survey the land on which he was stranded with his help- 
less companion. To his great relief he discovered that 
it was lofty and tree-clad. He knew that the ship could 
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not have drifted to Borneo, which still lay far to the 
south. This must be one of the hundreds of islands 
which stud the China Sea and provide resorts for 
Hainan fishermen. Probably it was inhabited, though 
he thought it strange that none of the islanders had 
put in an appearance. In any event, water and food, 
of some sort, were assured. 

But before setting out upon his quest two things 
demanded attention. The girl must be removed from 
her present position. It would be too horrible to permit 
her first conscious gaze to rest upon those crumpled 
objects on the beach. Common humanity demanded, 
too, that he should hastily examine each of the bodies 
in case life was not wholly extinct. 

So he bent over the girl, noting with sudden wonder 
that, weak as she was, she had managed to refasten part 
of her bodice. 

“You must permit me to carry you a little further 
inland,” he explained gently. 

Without another word he lifted her in his arms, 
marveling somewhat at the strength which came of 
necessity, and bore her some little distance, until a 
sturdy rock, jutting out of the sand, offered shelter 
from the wind and protection from the sea and its 
revelations. 

“T am so cold, and tired,”? murmured Iris. ‘Is there 
any water? My throat hurts me.” 

He pressed back the tangled hair from her forehead 
as he might soothe a child. 

“Try to lie still for a very few minutes,” he said. 
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“You have not long to suffer. I will return imme- 
diately.” 

His own throat and palate were on fire owing to the 
brine, but he first hurried back to the edge of the lagoon. 
There were fourteen bodies in all, three women and 
eleven men, four of the latter being Lascars. The 
women were saloon passengers whom he did not know. 
One of the men was the surgeon, another the first officer, 
a third Sir John Tozer. The rest were passengers and 
members of the crew. They were all dead; some had 
been peacefully drowned, others were fearfully mangled 
by the rocks. Two of the Lascars, bearing signs of 
dreadful injuries, were lying on a cluster of low rocks 
overhanging the water. The remainder rested on the 
sand. 

The sailor exhibited no visible emotion whilst he 
conducted his sad:scrutiny. When he was assured that 
this silent company was beyond mortal help he at once 
strode away towards the nearest belt of trees. He could 
not tell how long the search for water might be pro- 
tracted, and there was pressing need for it. 

When he reached the first clump of brushwood he 
uttered a delighted exclamation. There, growing in 
prodigal luxuriance, was the beneficent pitcher-plant, 
whose large curled-up leaf, shaped like a teacup, not 
only holds a lasting quantity of rain-water, but mixes 
therewith its own palatable and natural juices. 

With his knife he severed two of the leaves, swearing 
emphatically the while on account of his damaged finger, 
and hastened to Iris with the precious beverage. She 
heard him and managed to raise herself on an elbow. 
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The poor girl’s eyes glistened at the prospect of relief. 
Without a word of question or surprise she swallowed 
the contents of both leaves. 

Then she found utterance. “How odd it tastes! 
What is it?” she inquired. 

But the eagerness with which she quenched her thirst 
renewed his own momentarily forgotten torture. His 
tongue seemed to swell. He was absolutely unable to 
reply. 

The water revived Iris like a magic draught. Her 
quick intuition told her what had happened. 

‘You have had none yourself,” she cried. “Go at 
once and get some. And please bring me some more.” 

He required no second bidding. After hastily gulp- 
ing down the contents of several leaves he returned with 
a further supply. Iris was now sitting up. The sun 
had burst royally through the clouds, and her chilled 
limbs were gaining some degree of warmth and elasticity. 

“What is it?” she repeated after another delicious 
- draught. ! 

“The leaf of the pitcher-plant. Nature is not always 
cruel. In an unusually generous mood she devised this 
method of storing water.” 

Miss Deane reached out her hand for more. Her 
troubled brain refused to wonder at such a reply from 
an ordinary seaman. The sailor deliberately spilled 
the contents of a remaining leaf on the sand. 

“No, madam,” he said, with an odd mixture of defer- 
ence and firmness. ‘No more at present. I must first 
procure you some food.” 

She looked up at him in momentary silence. 
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“The ship is lost?” she said after a pause. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Are we the only people saved?” 

“I fear so.” 

“Ts this a desert island?” 

“T think not, madam. It may, by chance, be tempo- 
rarily uninhabited, but fishermen from China come to 
all these places to collect tortoise-shell and béche-de-mer. 
I have seen no other living beings except ourselves; 
nevertheless, the islanders may live on the south side.” 

Another pause. Amidst the thrilling sensations of 
the moment Iris found herself idly speculating as to 
the meaning of béche-de-mer, and why this common 
sailor pronounced French so well. Her thoughts re- 
verted to the steamer. 

“It surely cannot be possible that the Sirdar has gone 
to pieces—a magnificent vessel of her size and strength?” 
_ He answered quietly—“It is too true, madam. I 
suppose you hardly knew she struck, it happened so 
suddenly. Afterwards, fortunately for you, you were 
unconscious.” 

“How do you know?” she inquired quickly. A flood 
of vivid recollection was pouring in upon her. 

““I—er—well, I happened to be near you, madam, 
when the ship broke up, and we—er—drifted ashore 
together.” 

She rose and faced him. “I remember now,” she cried 
hysterically. ‘You caught me as I was thrown into 
the corridor. We fell into the sea when the vessel turned 
over. You have saved my life. Were it not for you I 
could not possibly have escaped.” _ 
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She gazed at him more earnestly, seeing that he 
blushed beneath the crust of salt and sand that covered 
his face. “Why,” she went on with growing excitement, 
“you are the steward I noticed in the saloon yesterday. 
How is it that you are now dressed as a sailor?” 

He answered readily enough. ‘There was an accident 
on board during the gale, madam. I am a fair sailor 
but a poor steward, so I applied for a transfer. As the 
crew were short-handed my offer was accepted.” 

Iris was now looking at him intently. 

“You saved my life,” she repeated slowly. It seemed 
that this obvious fact needed to be indelibly established 
in her mind. Indeed the girl was overwrought by all 
that she had gone through. Only by degrees were her 
thoughts marshaling themselves with lucid coherence. 
As yet, she recalled so many dramatic incidents that 
they failed to assume due proportion. 

But quickly there came memories of Captain Ross, of 
Sir John and Lady Tozer, of the doctor, her maid, the 
hundred and one individualities of her pleasant life 
aboard ship. Could it be that they were all dead? The 
notion was monstrous. But its ghastly significance was 
instantly borne in upon her by the plight in which she 
stood. Her lips quivered; the tears trembled in her eyes. 

“Ts it really true that all the ship’s company except 
ourselves are lost?” she brokenly demanded. 

The sailor’s gravely earnest glance fell before hers. 
“Unhappily there is no room for doubt,” he said. 

“Are you quite, quite sure?” 

“J am sure—of some.” Involuntarily he turned sea- 
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She understood him. She sank to her knees, covered 
her face with her hands, and broke into a. passion of 
weeping. With a look of infinite pity he stooped and 
would have touched her shoulder, but he suddenly re- 
strained the impulse. Something had hardened this 
man. It cost him an effort to be callous, but he suc- 
ceeded. His mouth tightened and his expression lost its 
tenderness. 

“Come, come, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, and there 
was a tinge of studied roughness in his voice, “you must 
calm yourself. It is the fortune of shipwreck as well as 
of war, you know. We are alive and must look after 
ourselves. ‘Those who have gone are beyond our help.” 

“But not beyond our sympathy,” wailed Ins, uncov- 
ering her swimming eyes for a fleeting look at him. 
Even in the utter desolation of the moment she could 
not help marveling that this queer-mannered sailor, who 
spoke like a gentleman and tried to pose as her inferior, 
who had rescued her with the utmost gallantry, who 
carried his Quixotic zeal to the point of first supplying 
her needs when he was in far worse case himself, should 
be so utterly indifferent to the fate of others. 

He waited silently until her sobs ceased. 

“Now, madam,” he said, “it is essential that we 
should obtain some food. I don’t wish to leave you 
alone until we are better acquainted with our wherc- 
abouts. Can you walk a little way towards the trees, 
or shall I assist you?” 

Iris immediately stood up. She pressed her hair back 
defiantly. 
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“Certainly I can walk,” she answered. “What do you 
propose to do?” 

“Well, madam——” 

“What is your name?” she interrupted imperiously. 

“Jenks, madam. Robert Jenks.” 

“Thank you. Now, listen, Mr. Robert Jenks. My 
name is Miss Iris Deane. On board ship I was a pas- 
senger and you were a steward—that is, until you became 
a seaman. Here we are equals in misfortune, but in all 
else you are the leader—I am quite useless. I can only 
help in matters by your direction, so I do not wish to be 
addressed as ‘madam’ in every breath. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Conscious that her large blue eyes were fixed indig- 
nantly upon him Mr. Robert Jenks repressed a smile. 
She was still hysterical and must be humored in her 
vagaries. What an odd moment for a discussion on 
etiquette ! 

“As you wish, Miss Deane,” he said. ‘The fact re- 
mains that I have many things to attend to, and we 
really must eat something.” 

‘“What can we eat?” 

“Tet us find out,” he replied, scanning the nearest 
trees with keen scrutiny. | 

They plodded together through the sand in silence. 
Physically, they were a superb couple, but in raiment 
they resembled scarecrows. Both, of course, were bare- 
headed. The sailor’s jersey and trousers were old and 
torn, and the sea-water still soughed loudly in his heavy 
boots with each step. 

But Iris was in a deplorable plight. Her hair fell in 
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a great wave of golden brown strands over her neck and 
shoulders. Every hairpin had vanished, but with a few 
dexterous twists she coiled the flying tresses into a loose 
knot. Her beautiful muslin dress was rent and drag- 
gled. It was drying rapidly under the ever-increasing 
power of the sun, and she surreptitiously endeavored to 
complete the fastening of the open portion about her 
neck. Other details must be left until a more favorable 
opportunity. 

She recalled the strange sight that first met her eyes 
when she recovered consciousness. 

“You hurt your finger,” she said abruptly. “Let me 
see it.” 

They had reached the shelter of the trees, pleasantly 
grateful now, so powerful are tropical sunbeams at even 
an early hour. 

He held out his right hand without looking at her. 
Indeed, his eyes had been studiously averted during the 
past few minutes. Her womanly feelings were aroused 
by the condition of the ragged wound. 

“Oh, you poor fellow,” she said. “How awful it must 
be! How did it happen? Let me tie it up.” 

“Tt is not so bad now,” he said. “It has been well 
soaked in salt water, you know. I think the nail was 
torn off when we—when a piece of wreckage miracu- 
lously turned up beneath us.” 

Iris shredded a strip from her dress. She bound the 
finger with deft tenderness. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. Then he gave a glad 
shout. “By Jove! Miss Deane, we are in luck’s way. 
There is a fine plantain tree.” 
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The pangs of hunger could not be resisted. Although 
the fruit was hardly ripe they tore at the great bunches 
and ate ravenously. Iris made no pretence in the matter, 
and the sailor was in worse plight, for he had been on 
duty continuously since four o’clock the previous after- 
noon. 

At last their appetite was somewhat appeased, though 
plantains might not appeal to a gourmand as the soli- 
tary joint. 

“Now,” decided Jenks, “you must rest here a little 
while, Miss Deane. I am going back to the beach. You 
need not be afraid. There are no animals to harm you, 
and I will not be far away.” 

‘What are you going to do on the beach?” she de- 
manded. 

‘To rescue stores, for the most part.” 

“May I not come with you—I can be of some little 
service, surely?” 

He answered slowly: ‘Please oblige me by remaining 
here at present. In less than an hour I will return, and 
then, perhaps, you will find plenty to do.” 

' She read his meaning intuitively and shivered. “I 
could not do that,” she murmured. “I would faint. 
Whilst you are away I will pray for them—my unfor- 
tunate friends.” 

As he passed from her side he heard her sobbing 
quietly. 

When he reached the lagoon he halted suddenly. 
Something startled him. He was quite certain that he 
had counted fourteen corpses. Now there were only 
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twelve. The two Lascars’ bodies, which rested on the 
small group of rocks on the verge of the lagoon, had 
vanished. 

Where had they gone to? 
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Tue sailor wasted no time in idle bewilderment. He 
searched carefully for traces of the missing Lascars. 
He came to the conclusion that the bodies had been 
dragged from off the sun-dried rocks into the lagoon by 
some agency the nature of which he could not even con- 
jecture. 

They were lying many feet above the sea-level when 
he last saw them, little more than half an hour earlier. 
At that point the beach shelved rapidly. He could look 
far into the depths of the rapidly clearing water. Noth- 
ing was visible there save several varieties of small fish. 

The incident puzzled and annoyed him. Still think- 
ing about it, he sat down on the highest rock and pulled. 
off his heavy boots to empty the water out. He also di- 
vested himself of his stockings and spread them out to 
dry. | 

The action reminded him of Miss Deane’s necessities. 
He hurried to a point whence he could call out to her 
and recommend her to dry some of her clothing during 
his absence. He retired even more quickly, fearing lest 
he should be seen. Iris had already displayed to the 
sunlight a large portion of her costume. 
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Without further delay he set about a disagreeable but 
necessary task. From the pockets of the first officer and 
doctor he secured two revolvers and a supply of car- 
tridges, evidently intended to settle any dispute which 
might have arisen between the ship’s officers and the na- 
tive members of the crew. He hoped the cartridges were 
uninjured ; but he could not test them at the moment for 
fear of alarming Miss Deane. 

Both officers carried pocket-books and pencils. In one 
of these, containing dry leaves, the sailor made a careful 
inventory of the money and other valuable effects he 
found upon the dead, besides noting names and docu- 
ments where possible. Curiously enough, the capitalist 
of this island morgue was a Lascar jemadar, who in a 
belt around his waist hoarded more than one hundred 
pounds in gold. The sailor tied in a handkerchief all 
the money he collected, and ranged pocket-books, letters, 
and jewelry in separate little heaps. Then he stripped 
the men of their boots and outer clothing. He could not 
tell how long the girl and he might be detained on the 
island before help came, and fresh garments were es- 
sential. It would be foolish sentimentality to trust to 
stores thrown ashore from the ship. 

Nevertheless, when it became necessary to search and 
disrobe the women he almost broke down. For an in- 
stant he softened. Gulping back his emotions with a 
savage imprecation he doggedly persevered. At last 
he paused to consider what should be done with the 
bodies. His first intent was to scoop a large hole in the 
sand with a piece of timber; but when he took into con- 
sideration the magnitude of the labor involved, requir- 
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ing many hours of hard work and a waste of precious 
time which might be of infinite value to his helpless com- 
panion and himself, he was forced to abandon the pro- 
ject. It was not only impracticable but dangerous. 

Again he had to set his teeth with grim resolution. 
One by one the bodies were shot into the lagoon from the 
little quay of rock. He knew they would not be seen 
again. 

He was quite unnerved now. He felt as if he had 
committed a colossal crime. In the smooth water of the 
cove a number of black fins were cutting arrow-shaped 
ripples. The sharks were soon busy. He shuddered. 
God’s Providence had ferried him and the girl across 
that very place a few hours ago. How wonderful that 
he and she should be snatched from the sea whilst hun- 
dreds perished! Why was it? And those others—why 
were they denied rescue? For an instant he was nearer 
to prayer than he had been for years. 

Some lurking fiend of recollection sprang from out 
the vista of bygone years and choked back the impulse. 
He arose and shook himself like a dog. There was much 
to be done. He gathered the clothes and other articles 
into a heap and placed portions of shattered packing- 
cases near—to mislead Iris. Whilst thus engaged he 
kicked up out of the sand a rusty kriss, or Malay sword. 
The presence of this implement startled him. He ex- 
amined it slowly and thrust it out of sight. 

Then he went back to her, after donning his stockings 
and boots, now thoroughly dry. 

‘Are you ready now, Miss Deane?” he sang out 
cheerily. 
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“Ready? I have been waiting for you.” 

Jenks chuckled quietly. ‘I must guard my tongue: 
it betrays me,” he said to himself. 

Iris joined him. By some mysterious means she had 
effected great improvement in her appearance. Yet 
there were manifest gaps. 

“Tf only I had a needle and thread ”? she began. 

“Tf that is all,” said the sailor, fumbling in his 
pockets. He produced a shabby little hussif, containing 
a thimble, scissors, needles and some skeins of unbleached 
thread. Case and contents were sodden or rusted with 
salt water, but the girl fastened upon this treasure with 
a sigh of deep content. 

‘““Now, please,” she cried, “I want a telegraph office 
and a ship.” 

It was impossible to resist the infection of her high 
spirits. This time he laughed without concealment. 

“We will look for them, Miss Deane. Meanwhile, will 
you oblige me by wearing this? The sun is climbing up 
rapidly.” 

He handed her a sou’wester which he carried. He 
had secured another for himself. The merriment died 
away from her face. She remembered his errand. Being 
an eminently sensible young woman she made no pro- 
‘test, even forcing herself to tie the strings beneath 
her chin. ; 

When they reached the sands she caught sight of the 
pile of clothes and the broken woodwork, with the small 
heaps of valuables methodically arranged. The harm- 
less subterfuge did not deceive her. She darted a quick 
look of gratitude at her companion. How thoughtful 
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he was! After a fearful glance around she was re- 
assured, though she wondered what had become of — 
them. 

“I see you have been busy,” she said, nodding towards 
the clothes and boots. 

_ It was his turn to steal a look of sharp inquiry. 
*T'were an easier task to read the records of time in the 
solid rock than to glean knowledge from the girl’s face. 

“Yes,” he replied simply. ‘Lucky find, wasn’t it?” 

“Most fortunate. When they are quite dry I will 
replenish my wardrobe. What is the first thing to be 
done?” 

‘“‘Well, Miss Deane, I think our programme is, in the 
first place, to examine the articles thrown ashore and 
see if any of the cases contain food. Secondly, we 
should haul high and dry everything that may be of 
use to us, lest the weather should break again and the 
next tide sweep away the spoil. Thirdly, we should eat 
and rest, and finally, we must explore the island before 
the light fails. I am convinced we are alone here. It is 
a small place at the best, and if any Chinamen were 
ashore they would have put in an appearance long 
since.” 

“Do you think, then, that we may remain here long?” 

“Tt is impossible to form an opinion on that point. 
Help may come in a day. On the other hand——” 

Ves ?”? 

“It is a wise thing, Miss Deane, to prepare for other 
contingencies.” 

She stood still, and swept the horizon with compre- 
hensive eyes. The storm had vanished. Masses of cloud 
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were passing away to the west, leaving a glorious ex- 
panse of blue sky. Already the sea was calming. Huge 
breakers roared over the reef, but beyond it the waves 
were subsiding into a heavy unbroken swell. 

The sailor watched her closely. In the quaint oilskin 
hat and her tattered muslin dress she looked bewitchingly 
pretty. She reminded him of a well-bred and beautif ul 
society lady whom he once saw figuring as Grace Darling 
at a fashionable bazaar. 

But Miss Iris’s thoughts were serious. 

‘Do you mean,” she said slowly, without moving her 
gaze from the distant meeting-place of sky and water, 
“that we may be imprisoned here for weeks, perhaps 
months?” 

“If you cast your mind back a few hours you will per- 
haps admit that we are very fortunate to be here at all.” 

She whisked round upon him. “Do not fence with my 
question, Mr. Jenks. Answer me!” 

He bowed. ‘There was a perceptible return of his 
stubborn cynicism when he spoke. 

“The facts are obvious, Miss Deane. The loss of the 
Sirdar will not be definitely known for many days. It 
will be assumed that she has broken down. The agents 
in Singapore will await cabled tidings of her where- 
abouts. She might have drifted anywhere in that ty- 
phoon. Ultimately they will send out a vessel to search, 
impelled to that course a little earlier by your father’s 
anxiety. Pardon me. I did not intend to pain you. I 
am speaking my mind.” 

“Go on,” said Iris bravely. 

“The relief ship must search the entire China Sea. 
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The gale might have driven a disabled steamer north, 
south, east or west. A typhoon travels in a whirling 
spiral, you see, and the direction of a drifting ship de- 
pends wholly upon the locality where she sustained 
damage. The coasts of China, Java, Borneo, and the 
Philippines are not equipped with lighthouses on every 
headland and cordoned with telegraph wires. There are 
river pirates and savage races to be reckoned with. Cast- 
ing aside all other possibilities, and assuming that a 
prompt search is made to the south of our course, this 
part of the ocean is full of reefs and small islands, some 
inhabited permanently, others visited occasionally by 
fishermen.” He was about to add something, but checked 
himself. 

“To sum up,” he continued hurriedly, “we may have 
to remain here for many days, even months. There is 
always a chance of speedy help. We must act, however, 
on the basis of detention for an indefinite period. I am 
discussing appearances as they are. A survey of the is- 
land may change all these views.” 

“In what way?” 

He turned and pointed to the summit of the trec- 
covered hill behind them. 

“From that point,” he said, “we may see other and 
larger islands. If so, they will certainly be inhabited. 
I am surprised this one is not.” 

He ended abruptly. They were losing time. Before 
Iris could join him he was already hauling a large un- 
damaged case out of the watcr. 

He laughed unmirthfully. “Champagne!” he said. 
“<A good brand, too!” 
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This man was certainly an enigma. Iris wrinkled 
her pretty forehead in the effort to place him in a fitting 
category. His words and accent were those of an 
educated gentleman, yet his actions and manners were 
studiously uncouth when he thought she was ‘observing 
him. The veneer of roughness puzzled her. That he 
was naturally of refined temperament she knew quite 
well, not alone by perception but by the plain evidence 
of his earlier dealings with her. Then why this affecta- 
tion of coarseness, this borrowed aroma of the steward’s 
mess and the forecastle? 

To the best of her ability she silently helped in the 
work of salvage. They made a queer collection. A 
case of champagne, and another of brandy. A box of 
books. A pair of night glasses. A compass. Several 
boxes of ship’s biscuits, coated with salt, but saved by 
their hardness, having been immersed but a few seconds. 
Two large cases of hams in equally good condition. 
Some huge dish-covers. A bit of twisted ironwork, and 
a great quantity of cordage and timber. 

There was one very heavy package which their united 
strength could not lift. The sailor searched round until 
he found an iron bar that could be wrenched from its 
socket. With this he pried open the strong outer cover 
and revealed the contents—regulation boxes of Lee- 
Metford ammunition, each containing 500 rounds. 

“Ah!” he cried, “now we want some rifles.” 

“What good would they be?” inquired Iris. 

He softly denounced himself as a fool, but he an- 
swered at once: “‘T’o shoot birds, of course, Miss Deane. 
There are plenty here, and many of them are edible.” 
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**You have two revolvers and some cartridges.” 

“Yes. They are useful in a way, but not for pot- 
hunting.” 

“How stupid of me! What you really need is a shot- 
gun.” 

He smiled grimly. At times his sense of humor 
forced a way through the outward shield of reserve, of 
defiance it might be. 

“The only persons I ever heard of,” he said, “who 
landed under compulsion on a desert island with a ship- 
load of requisites, were the Swiss Family Robinson.” 

“Good gracious!’ cried Iris irrelevantly ; “I had not 
even thought of Robinson Crusoe until this moment. 
Isn’t it odd? I—we——” _ 

She pulled herself up short, firmly resolved not to 
blush. Without flinching she challenged him to com- 
plete her sentence. He dared not do it. He could not 
be mean enough to take advantage of her slip. 

Instantly he helped her embarrassment. “I hope the 
parallel will not hold good,” he said. “In any event, 
you, Miss Deane, fill a part less familiar in fiction.” 

The phrase was neat. It meant much or little, as 
fancy dictated. Iris at first felt profoundly grateful 
for his tact. Thinking the words over at leisure she 
became hot and very angry. 

They worked in silence for another hour. The sun 
was nearing the zenith. They were distressed with the 
increasing heat of the day. Jenks secured a ham and 
some biscuits, some pieces of driftwood and the binocu- 
lars, and invited Miss Deane to accompany him to the 
grove. She obeyed without a word, though she won- 
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dered how he proposed to light a fire. To contribute 
something towards the expected feast she picked up a 
dish-cover and a bottle of champagne. 

The sailor eyed the concluding item with disfavor. 
“Not whilst the sun is up,” he said. “In the evening, 
yes.” 

“Tt was for you,” explained Iris, coldly. “I do not 
drink wine.” 

“You must break the pledge whilst you are here, Miss 
Deane. It is often very cold at night in this latitude. 
A chill would mean fever and perhaps death.” 

“What a strange man!” murmured the girl. 

She covertly watched his preparations. He tore a 
dry leaf from a notebook and broke the bullet out of a 
cartridge, damping the powder with water from a 
pitcher-plant. Smearing the composition on the paper, 
he placed it in the sun, where it dried at once. He gath- 
ered a small bundle of withered spines from the palms, 
and arranged the driftwood on top, choosing a place for 
his bonfire just within the shade. Then, inserting the 
touch-paper among the spines, he unscrewed one of the 
lenses of the binoculars, converted it into a burning- 
glass, and had a fine blaze roaring merrily in a few 
minutes. With the aid of pointed sticks he grilled some 
slices of ham, cut with his clasp-knife, which he first 
carefully cleaned in the earth. The biscuits were of 
the variety that become soft when toasted, and so he 
balanced a few by stones near the fire. 

Iris forgot her annoyance in her interest. A most 
appetizing smell filled the air. They were having a 
picnic amidst delightful surroundings. Yesterday at 
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this time—she almost yielded to a rush of sentiment, but 
forced it back with instant determination. ‘T'ears were 
& poor resource, unmindful of God’s goodness to herself 
and her companion. Without the sailor what would have 
become of her, even were she thrown ashore while still 
living? She knew none of the expedients which seemed 
to be at his command. It was a most ungrateful pro- 
ceeding to be vexed with him for her own thoughtless 
suggestion that she occupied a new réle as Mrs. Crusoe. 

“Can I do nothing to help?” she exclaimed. So con- 
trite was her tone that Jenks was astonished. 

“Yes,” he said, pointing to the dish-cover. “If you 
polish the top of that with your sleeve it will serve as a 
plate. Luncheon is ready.” 

He neatly dished up two slices of ham on a couple of 
biscuits and handed them to her, with the clasp-knife. 

“I can depend on my fingers,” he explained. “It will 
not be the first time.” 

‘“Have you led an adventurous life?” she asked, by 
way of polite conversation. 

“No,” he growled. 

“T only thought so because you appear to know all 
sorts of dodges for prolonging existence—things I 
never heard of.” 

‘Broiled ham—and biscuits—for instance?” 

At another time Iris would have snapped at him for 
the retort. Still humbly regretful for her previous 
attitude she answered meekly — 

“Yes, in this manner of cooking them, I mean. But 
there are other items—methods of lighting fires, finding 
water, knowing what fruits and other articles may be 
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found on a desert island, such as plantains and cocoa- 
nuts, certain sorts of birds—and béche-de-mer.” 

For the life of her she could not tell why she tacked 
on that weird item to her list. 

The sailor inquired, more civilly—“Then you are 
acquainted with trepang?” 

“Who?” : 

“Trepang—béche-de-mer, you know.” 

Iris made a desperate guess. “Yes,” she said, de- 
murely. “It makes beautiful backs for hair brushes. 
And it looks so nice as a frame for platinotype photo- 
graphs. I have——” 

Jenks swallowed a large piece of ham and became 
very red. At last he managed to say—‘I beg your 
pardon. You are thinking of tortoise-shell. Béche-de- 
mer is a sort of marine slug.” 

“How odd!” said Iris. 

She had discovered at an early age the tactical value 
of this remark, and the experience of maturer years con- 
firmed the success of juvenile efforts to upset the equa- 
nimity of governesses. Even the sailor was silenced. 

Talk ceased until the meal was ended. Jenks sprang 
lightly to his feet. Rest and food had restored his facul- 
ties. The girl thought dreamily, as he stood there in 
his rough attire, that she had never seen a finer man. He 
was tall, sinewy, and well formed. In repose his face 
was pleasant, if masterful. Its somewhat sullen, self- 
contained expression was occasional and acquired. She 
wondered how he could be so energetic. Personally she 
was consumed with sleepiness. 

He produced a revolver. 
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“Do you mind if I fire a shot to test these cartridges?” 
he inquired. “The powder is all right, but the fulminate 
in the caps may be damaged.” 

She agreed promptly. He pointed the weapon at a 
cluster of cocoanuts, and there was a loud report. Two 
nuts fell to the ground, and the air was filled with shrill 
screams and the flapping of innumerable wings. Iris 
was momentarily dismayed, but her senses confirmed the 
sallor’s explanation—“‘Sea-birds.” 

He reloaded the empty chamber, and was about to 
say something, when a queer sound, exactly resembling 
the gurgling of water poured from a large bottle, fell 
upon their ears. It came from the interior of the grove, 
and the two exchanged a quick look of amazed question- 
ing. Jenks took a hasty step in the direction of the 
noise, but he stopped and laughed at his own expense. 
Iris liked the sound of his mirth. It was genuine, not 
forced. 

“TI remember now,” he explained. ‘The wou-wou 
monkey cries in that peculiar warble. The presence of 
the animal here shows that the island has been inhabited 
at some time.” 

‘You remember?’ repeated the girl. ‘Then you have 
been in this part of the world before?” 

‘“‘No. I mean I have read about it.” 

Twice in half an hour had he curtly declined to in- 
dulge in personal reminiscences. 

‘Can you use a revolver?” he went on. 

“My father taught me. He thinks every woman 
should know how to defend herself if need be.” 

“Excellent. Well, Miss Deane, you must try to sleep 
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for a couple of hours. I purpose examining the coast 
for some distance on each side. Should you want me, 4 
shot will be the best sort of signal.” 

“I am very tired,” she admitted. ‘But you?” 

“Oh, I am all right. I feel restless; that is, I mean I 
will not be able to sleep until night comes, and before we 
climb the hill to survey our domain I want to find better 
quarters than we now possess.” 

Perhaps, were she less fatigued, she would have caught 
the vague anxiety, the note of distrust, in his voice. 
But the carpet of sand and leaves on which she lay was 
very seductive. Her eyes closed. She nestled into a 
comfortable position, and slept. 

The man looked at her steadily for a little while. 
Then he moved the revolver out of harm’s way to a spot 
where she must see it instantly, pulled his sou’wester 
well over his eyes and walked off quietly. 

They were flung ashore on the north-west side of the 
island. Except for the cove formed by the coral reef, 
with its mysterious palm-tree growing apparently in 
the midst of the waves, the shape of the coast was 
roughly that of the concave side of a bow, the two 
visible extremities being about three-quarters of a mile 
apart. 

He guessed, by the way in which the sea raced past 
these points, that the land did not extend beyond them. 
Behind him, it rose steeply to a considerable height, 150 
or 200 feet. In the center was the tallest hill, which 
seemed to end abruptly towards the south-west. On the 
north-east side it was connected with a rocky promontory 
by a ridge of easy grade. The sailor turned to the 
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south-west, as offering the most likely direction for rapid 
survey. 

He followed the line of vegetation; there the ground 
was firm and level. There was no suggestion of the 
mariner’s roll in his steady gait. Alter his clothing, 
change the heavy boots into spurred Wellingtons, and 
he would be the beaw idéal of a cavalry soldier, the order 
of Melchisedec in the profession of arms. 

He was not surprised to find that the hill terminated 
in a sheer wall of rock, which stood out, ominous and 
massive, from the wealth of verdure clothing the re- 
mainder of the ridge. Facing the precipice, and sepa- 
rated from it by a strip of ground not twenty feet above 
the sea-level in the highest part, was another rock-built 
eminence, quite bare of trees, blackened by the weather 
and scarred in a manner that attested the attacks of 
lightning. 

He whistled softly. “By Jove!” he said. ‘Volcanic, 
and highly mineralized.” 

The intervening belt was sparsely dotted with trees, 
casuarinas, poon, and other woods he did not know, re- 
sembling ebony and cedar. A number of stumps showed 
that the axe had been at work, but not recently. He 
passed into the cleft and climbed a tree that offered easy 
access. As he expected, after rising a few feet from the 
ground, his eyes encountered the solemn blue line of the 
sea, not half-a mile distant. 

He descended and commenced a systematic search. 
Men had been here. Was there a house? Would he 
suddenly encounter some hermit Malay or Chinaman? 

At the foot of the main cliff was a cluster of fruit- 
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bearing trees, plantains, areca-nuts, and cocoa-palms. A 
couple of cinchonas caught his eye. In one spot the 
undergrowth was rank and vividly green. The cassava, 
or tapioca plant, reared its high, passion-flower leaves 
above the grass, and some sago-palms thrust aloft their 
thick-stemmed trunks. 

“Here is a change of menu, at any rate,” he com- 
muned. 

Breaking a thick branch off a poon tree he whittled 
away the minor stems. A strong stick was needful to 
explore that leafy fastness thoroughly. 

A few cautious strides and vigorous whacks with the 
stick laid bare the cause of such prodigality in a soil 
covered with drifted sand and lumps of black and white 
speckled coral. The trees and bushes enclosed a well— 
safe-guarded it, in fact, from being choked with sand 
during the first gale that blew. 

Delighted with this discovery, more precious than 
diamonds at the moment, for he doubted the advisability 
of existing on the water supply of the pitcher-plant, he 
knelt to peer into the excavation. The well had been 
properly made. Ten feet down he could see the reflec- 
tion of his face. Expert hands had tapped the secret 
reservair of the island. By stretching to the full extent 
of his arm, he managed to plunge the stick into the 
water. Tasting the drops, he found that they were 
quite sweet. The sand and porous rock provided the 
best of filter-beds. 

He rose, well pleased, and noted that on the opposite 
side the appearance of the shrubs and tufts of long 
grass indicated the existence of a grown-over path to- 
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wards the cliff. He followed it, walking carelessly, with 
eyes seeking the prospect beyond, when something rat- 
tled and cracked beneath his feet. Looking down, he 
was horrified to find he was trampling on a skeleton. 

Had a venomous snake coiled its glistening folds 
around his leg he would not have been more startled. 
But this man of iron nerve soon recovered. He frowned 
deeply after the first involuntary heart-throb. 

With the stick he cleared away the undergrowth, and 
revealed the skeleton of a man. The bones were big and 
strong, but oxidized by the action of the air. Jenks 
had injured the left tibia by his tread, but three frac- 
tured ribs and a smashed shoulder-blade told some terri- 
ble unwritten story. 

Beneath the mournful relics were fragments of 
decayed cloth. It was blue serge. Lying about were 
a few blackened objects—brass buttons marked with an 
anchor. The dead man’s boots were in the best state 
of preservation, but the leather had shrunk and the 
nails protruded like fangs. 

A rusted pocket-knife lay there, and on the left 
breast of the skeleton rested a round piece of tin, the 
top of a canister, which might have reposed in a coat 
pocket. Jenks picked, it up. Some curious marks and 
figures were punched inta its surface. After a hasty. 
glance he put it aside for more leisurely examination. 

No weapon was visible. He could form no estimate 
as to the cause of the death of this poor unknown, nor 
the time since the tragedy had occurred. 

Jenks must have stood many minutes before he per- 
ceived that the skeleton was headless. At first he 
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imagined that in rummaging about with the stick he 
had disturbed the skull. But the most minute search 
demonstrated that it had gone, had been taken away, 
in fact, for the plants which so effectually screened the 
lighter bones would not permit the skull to vanish. 

Then the frown on the sailor’s face became threaten- 
ing, thunderous. He recollected the rusty kriss. Indis- 
tinct memories of strange tales of the China Sea crowded 
unbidden to his brain. 

“Dyaks!” he growled fiercely. ‘A ship’s officer, an 
Englishman probably, murdered by head-hunting Dyak 
pirates !”” 

If they came once they would come again. 

Five hundred yards away Iris Deane was sleeping. 
He ought not to have left her alone. And then, with 
the devilish ingenuity of coincidence, a revolver shot 
awoke the echoes, and sent all manner of wildfowl 
hurtling through the trees with clamorous outcry. 

Panting and wild-eyed, Jenks was at the girl’s side 
in an inconceivably short space of time. She was not 
beneath the shelter of the grove, but on the sands, 
gazing, pallid in cheek and lip, at the group of rocks 
on the edge cf the lagoon. 

“What is the matter?” he gasped. ; 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she wailed brokenly. “I had a 
dream, such a horrible dream. You were struggling 
with some awful thing down there.” She pointed to 
the rocks, 

“I was not near the place,” he said laboriously. It 
cost him an effort to breathe. His broad chest expanded 
inches with each respiration. 
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“Yes, yes, I understand. But I awoke and ran to 
save you. When I got here I saw something, a thing 
with waving arms, and fired. It vanished, and then 
you came.” 

The sailor walked slowly to the rocks. A fresh chip 
out of the stone showed where the bullet struck. One 
huge boulder was wet, as if water had been splashed 
over it. He halted and looked intently into the water. 
Not a fish was to be seen, but small spirals of sand were 
eddying up from the bottom, where it shelved steeply 
from the shore. | 

Iris followed him. “See,” she cried excitedly. “I was 
not mistaken. There was something here.” 

A creepy sensation ran up the man’s spine and passed 
behind his ears. At this spot the drowned Lascars were 
lying. Like an inspiration came the knowledge that 
‘the cuttlefish, the dreaded octopus, abounds in the 
China Sea. 

His face was livid when he turned to Iris. ‘You are 
over-wrought by fatigue, Miss Deane,” he said. ‘What 
you saw was probably a seal;” he knew the ludicrous 
substitution would not be questioned. “Please go and 
lie down again.” 

“T cannot,” she protested. “I am too frightened.” 

“Frightened! By a dream! In broad daylight!” 

“But why are you so pale? What has alarmed you?” 

“Can you ask? Did you not give the agreed signal?” 

“Yes, but % 

Her inquiring glance fell. He was breathless from 
agitation rather than running. He was perturbed on 
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her account. For an instant she had looked into his 
soul. 

“I will go back,” she said quietly, “though I would 
rather accompany you. What are you doing?” 

“Seeking a place to lay our heads,” he answered, 
with gruff carelessness. ‘You really must rest, Miss 
Deane. Otherwise you will be broken up by fatigue 
and become ill.” 

So Iris again sought her couch of sand, and the 
sailor returned to the skeleton. They separated unwill- 
ingly, each thinking only of the other’s safety and 
comfort. The girl knew she was not wanted because 
the man wished to spare her some unpleasant experi- 
ence. She obeyed him with a sigh, and sat down, not to 
sleep, but to muse, as girls will, round-eyed, wistful, 
with the angelic fantasy of youth and innocence. 
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Across the parched bones lay the stick discarded by 
Jenks in his alarm. He picked it up and resumed his 
progress along the pathway. So closely did he now 
examine the ground that he hardly noted his direction. 
The track led straight towards the wall of rock. The 
distance was not great—about forty yards. At first 
the brushwood impeded him, but soon even this hin- 
drance disappeared, and a well-defined passage mean- 
dered through a belt of trees, some strong and lofty, 
others quite immature. 

More bushes gathered at the foot of the cliff. Behind 
them he could see the mouth of a cave; the six months’ 
old growth of vegetation about the entrance gave clear 
indication as to the time which had elapsed since a 
human foot last disturbed the solitude. 

A few vigorous blows with the stick cleared away 
obstructing plants and leafy branches. The sailor 
stooped and looked into the cavern, for the opening was 
barely five feet high. He perceived instantly that the 
excavation was man’s handiwork, applied to a fault in 
the hard rock. A sort of natural shaft existed, and this 
had been extended by manual labor. Beyond the 
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entrance the cave became more lofty. Owing to its 
position with reference to the sun at that hour Jenks 
imagined that sufficient light would be obtainable when 
the tropical luxuriance of foliage outside was dispensed 
with. 

At present the interior was dark. With the stick 
he tapped the walls and roof. A startled cluck and the 
rush of wings heralded the flight of two birds, alarmed 
by the noise. Soon his eyes, more accustomed to the 
gloom, made out that the place was about thirty feet 
deep, ten feet wide in the center, and seven or eight feet 
high. 

At the further end was a collection of objects inviting 
prompt attention. Each moment he could see with 
greater distinctness. Kneeling on one side of the little 
pile he discerned that on a large stone, serving as a rude 
bench, were some tin utensils, some knives, a sextant, 
and a quantity of empty cartridge cases. Between the 
stone and what a miner terms the “face” of the rock 
was a four-foot space. Here, half imbedded in the 
sand which covered the floor, were two pickaxes, a shovel, 
a sledge-hammer, a fine timber-felling axe, and three 
crowbars. 

In the darkest corner of the cave’s extremity the 
“wall” appeared to be very smooth. He prodded with 
the stick, and there was a sharp clang of tin. He dis- 
covered six square kerosene-oil cases carefully stacked 
up. Three were empty, one seemed to be half full, and 
the contents of two were untouched. With almost 
feverish haste he ascertained that the half-filled tin did 
really contain oil. 
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“What a find!’ he ejaculated aloud. Another pair 
of birds dashed from a ledge near the roof. 

“Confound you!” shouted the sailor. He sprang 
back and whacked the walls viciously, but all the 
feathered intruders had gone. 

So far as he could judge the cave harbored no further 
surprises. Returning towards the exit his boots dis- 
lodged more empty cartridges from the sand. They 
were shells adapted to a revolver of heavy caliber. 
At a short distance from the doorway they were present 
in dozens. 

“The remnants of a fight,” he thought. “The man 
was attacked, and defended himself here. Not expect- 
ing the arrival of enemies he provided no store of food 
or water. He was killed whilst trying to reach the well, 
probably at night.” 

He vividly pictured the scene—a brave, hardy 
European keeping at bay a boatload of Dyak savages, 
enduring manfully the agonies of hunger, thirst, per- 
haps wounds. Then the siege, followed by a wild effort 
to gain the life-giving well, the hiss of a Malay parang 
wielded by a lurking foe, and the last despairing strug- 
gle before death came. 

He might be mistaken. Perchance there was a less 
dramatic explanation. But he could not shake off his 
first impressions. They were garnered from dumb evi- 
dence and developed by some occult but overwhelming 
sense of certainty. 

‘SWhat was the poor devil doing here?” he asked. 
“Why did he bury himself in this rock, with mining 
utensils and a few rough stores? He could not be a 
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castaway. ‘There is the indication of purpose, of prep- 
aration, of method combined with ignorance, for none 
who knew the ways of Dyaks and Chinese pirates would 
venture to live here alone, if he could help it, and if 
he really were alone.” The thing was a mystery, would 
probably remain a mystery for ever. 
‘‘Be it steel or be it lead, 

Anyhow the man is d 

There was relief in hearing his own voice. He could 
hum, and think, and act. Arming himself with the axe 
he attacked the bushes and branches of trees in front 
of the cave. He cut a fresh approach to the well, and 
threw the litter over the skeleton. At first he was 
inclined to bury it where it lay, but he disliked the idea 
of Iris walking unconsciously over the place. No time 
could be wasted that day. He would seize an early 
opportunity to act as grave-digger. 

After an absence of little more than an hour he 
rejoined the girl. She saw him from afar, and wondered 
whence he obtained the axe he shouldered. 

“You are a successful explorer,” she cried when he 
drew near. 

“Yes, Miss Deane. I have found water, implements, 
a shelter, even light.” 

‘‘What sort of Heotary ey or material?” 

“Oil. 99 

“Oh (7? 

Iris could not remain serious for many consecutive 
minutes, but she gathered that he was in no mood for 
frivolity. 

“‘And the shelter—is it a house?” she continued. 
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“No, a cave. If you are sufficiently rested you might 
come and take possession.” 

Her eyes danced with excitement. He told her what 
he had seen, with reservations, and she ran on before 
him to witness these marvels. 

“Why did you make a new path to the well?” she 
inquired after a rapid survey. 

“A new path!” The pertinent question staggered 
him. . 

“Yes, the people who lived here must have had some 
sort of free passage.” 

He lied easily. “I have only cleared away recent 
growth,” he said. 

“And why did they dig a cave? It surely would be 
much more simple to build a house from all these trees.” 

“There you puzzle me,” he said frankly. 

They had entered the cavern but a little way and 
now came out. } 

“These empty cartridges are funny. They suggest 
a fort, a battle.” Woman-like, her words were carelessly 
chosen, but they were crammed with inductive force. 

Embarked on the toboggan slope of untruth the 
sailor slid smoothly downwards. 

“Events have colored your imagination, Miss Deane. 
Even in England men often preserve such things for 
future use. They can be reloaded.” 

“Yes, I have seen keepers do that. This is different. 
There is an air of. “. 

“There is a lot to be done,” broke in Jenks emphati- 
cally. ‘We must climb the hill and get back here in 
time to light another fire before the sun goes down. I 
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want to prop a canvas sheet in front of the cave, and 
try to devise a lamp.” 

“Must I sleep inside?” demanded Iris. 

“Yes. Where else?” - 

There was a pause, a mere whiff of awkwardness. 

“TI will mount guard outside,” went on Jenks. He 
was trying to improve the edge of the axe by grindmg 
it on a soft stone. 

The girl went into the cave again. She was inquisi- 
tive, uneasy. 

“That arrangement > she began, but ended in a 
sharp cry of terror. The dispossessed birds had re- 
turned during the sailor’s absence. 

“T will kill them,” he shouted in anger. 

“Please don’t. ‘There has been enough of death in 
this place already.” 

The words jarred on his ears. Then he felt that she 
could only allude to the victims of the wreck. 

“I was going to say,” she explained, “that we must 
devise a partition. There is no help for it until you 
construct a sort of house. Candidly, I do not like this 
hole in the rock. It is a vault, a tomb.” 

“You told me that I was in command, yet you dispute 
my orders.” He strove hard to appear brusquely good- 
humored, indifferent, though for one of his mould he 
was absurdly irritable. The cause was over-strain, but 
that explanation escaped him. 

“Quite true. But if sleeping in the cold, in dew or 
rain, is bad for me, it must be equally bad for you. And 
without you I am helpless, you know.” 

His arms twitched to give her a reassuring hug. In 
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some respects she was so childlike; her big blue eyes 
were so ingenuous. He laughed sardonically, and the 
harsh note clashed with her frank candor. Here, at 
least, she was utterly deceived. His changeful moods 
were incomprehensible. 

“I will serve you to the best of my ability, Miss 
Deane,” he exclaimed. ‘We must hope for a speedy 
rescue, and I am inured to exposure. It is otherwise 
with you. Are you ready for the climb?” 

Mechanically she picked up a stick at her feet. It 
was the sailor’s wand of investigation. He snatched it 
from her hands and threw it away among the trees. 

“That is a dangerous alpenstock,” he said. ‘The 
wood is unreliable. It might break. I will cut you a 
better one,” and he swung the axe against a tall sapling. 

Iris mentally described him as “funny.” She followed 
him in the upward curve of the ascent, for the grade 
was not difficult and the ground smooth enough, the 
storms of years having pulverized the rock and driven 
sand into its clefts. The persistent inroads of the trees 
had done the rest. Beyond the flight of birds and the 
scampering of some tiny monkeys overhead, they did 
not disturb a living creature. 

The crest of the hill was tree-covered, and they could 
‘see nothing beyond their immediate locality until the 
sailor found a point higher than the rest, where a rugged 
collection of hard basalt and the uprooting of some 
poon trees provided an open space elevated above the 
ridge. 

For a short distance the foothold was precarious. 
Jenks helped the girl in this part of the climb. His 
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strong, gentle grasp gave her confidence. She was 
flushed with exertion when they stood together on the 
summit of this elevated perch. ‘They could look to 
every point of the compass except a small section on the 
south-west. Here the trees rose behind them until the 
brow of the precipice was reached. 

The emergence into a sunlit panorama of land and 
sea, though expected, was profoundly enthralling. 
They appeared to stand almost exactly in the center 
of the island, which was crescent-shaped. It was no 
larger than the sailor had estimated. The new slopes - 
now revealed were covered with verdure down to the very 
edge of the water, which, for nearly a mile seawards, 
broke over jagged reefs. The sea looked strangely calm 
from this height. Irregular blue patches on the horizon 
to south and east caught the man’s first glance. He 
unslung the binoculars he still carried and focused them 
eagerly. 

“Islands!” he cried, “and big ones, too!” 

“How odd!” whispered Iris, more concerned in the 
scrutiny of her immediate surroundings. Jenks glanced 
at her sharply. She was not looking at the islands, but 
at a curious hollow, a quarry-like depression beneath 
them to the right, distant about three hundred yards 
and not far removed from the small plateau containing 
the well, though isolated from it by the south angle of 
the main cliff. 

Here, in a great circle, there was not a vestige of 
grass, shrub, or tree, nothing save brown rock and sand. 
At first the sailor deemed it to be the dried-up bed of a 
small lake. This hypothesis would not serve, else it 
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would be choked with verdure. The pit stared up at 
them like an ominous eye, though neither paid further 
attention to it, for the glorious prospect mapped at their 
feet momentarily swept aside all other considerations. 

“What a beautiful place!” murmured Iris. “I 
wonder what it is called.” 

“Limbo.” 

The word came instantly. The sailor’s gaze was 
again fixed on those distant blue-outlines. Miss Deane 
was dissatisfied. 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘We are not dead yet. 
You must find a better name than that.” 

“Well, suppose we christen it Rainbow Island?” 

“Why ‘Rainbow’?” 

“That is the English meaning of ‘Iris,’ in Latin, you 
know.” 

“So it is. How clever of you to think of it! Tell me, 
what is the meaning of ‘Robert,’ in Greek?” 

He turned to survey the north-west side of the island. 
“TI do not know,” he answered. “It might not be far- 
fetched to translate it as ‘a ship’s steward: a menial.’ ” 

Miss Iris had meant her playful retort as a mere 
light-hearted quibble. It annoyed her, a young person 
of much consequence, to have her kindly condescension 
repelled. 

“T suppose so,” she agreed; “but I have gone through 
so much in a few hours that I am bewildered, apt to 
forget these nice distinctions.” 

Were these two quareling, or flirting? Who can tell? 

Jenks was closely examining the reef on which the 
Sirdar struck. Some square objects were visible near 
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the palm tree. The sun, glinting on the waves, rendered 
it difficult to discern their significance. 

“What do you make of those?” he inquired, handing 
the glasses, and blandly ignoring Miss Deane’s petu- 
lance. Her brain was busy with other things while she 
twisted the binoculars to suit her vision. Rainbow 
Island—Iris—it was a nice conceit. But “menial” 
struck a discordant note. This man was no menial in 
appearance or speech. Why was he so deliberately 
rude? 

“Y think they are boxes or packing-cases,” she 
announced. 

“Ah, that was my own idea. I must visit that 
locality.” 

“How? Will you swim?” 

‘““No,” he said, his stern lips relaxing in a smile, “I will 
not swim; and by the way, Miss Deane, be careful when 
you are near the water. The lagoon is swarming with 
sharks at present. I feel tolerably assured that at low 
tide, when the remnants of the gale have vanished, I 
will be able to walk there along the reef.” 

“Sharks!” she cried. “In there! What horrible sur- 
prises this speck of land contains! I should not have 
imagined that sharks and seals could live together.”’ 

“You are quite right,” he explained, with becoming 
gravity. “As a rule sharks infest only the leeward side 
of these islands. Just now they are attracted in shoals 
by the wreck.” 

“Oh.” Iris shivered slightly. 

“We had better go back now. The wind is keen here, 
Miss Deane.” 
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She knew that he purposely misunderstood her ges- 
ture. His attitude conveyed a rebuke. There was no 
further room for sentiment in their present existence; 
they had to deal with chill necessities. As for the 
sailor, he was glad that the chance turn of their conver- 
sation enabled him to warn her against the lurking 
dangers of the lagoon. There was no need to mention 
the devil-fish now ; he must spare her all avoidable thrills. 

They gathered the stores from the first al fresco 
dining-room and reached the cave without incident. 
Another fire was lighted, and whilst Iris attended to the 
kitchen the sailor felled several young trees. He wanted 
poles, and these were the right size and shape. He soon 
cleared a considerable space. The timber was soft and 
so small in girth that three cuts with the axe usually 
sufficed. He dragged from the beach the smallest 
tarpaulin he could find, and propped it against the rock 
in such manner that it effectually screened the mouth of 
the cave, though admitting light and air. 

He was so busy that he paid little heed to Iris. But 
the odor of fried ham was wafted to him. He was 
lifting a couple of heavy stones to stay the canvas and 
keep it from flapping in the wind, when the girl called 
out— 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a wash before dinner?” 

He straightened himself and looked at her. Her face 
and hands were shining, spotless. The change was so 
great that his brow wrinkled with perplexity. 

“I am a good pupil,” she cried. “You see I 
am already learning to help myself. I made a bucket 
out of one of the dish-covers by slinging it in two ropes. 
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Another dish-cover, some sand and leaves supplied basin, 
soap, and towel. I have cleaned the tin cups and the 
knives, and see, here is my greatest treasure.” 

She held up a small metal lamp. 

‘Where in the world did you find that?” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Buried in the sand inside the cave.” 

“Anything else?” 

_ His tone was abrupt. She was so disappointed 
by the seeming want of appreciation of her industry 
that a gleam of amusement died from her eyes and she 
shook her head, stooping at once to attend to the toast- 
ing of some biscuits. 

This time he was genuinely sorry. 

“Forgive me, Miss Deane,”’ he said penitently. “My 
words are dictated by anxiety. I do not wish you to 
make discoveries on your own account. This is a 
strange place, you know—an unpleasant one in some 
respects.” 

“Surely I can rummage about my own cave?” 

“Most certainly. It was careless of me not to have 
examined its interior more thoroughly.” 

“Then why do you grumble because I found the 
lamp?” . 

“T did not mean any such thing. I am sorry.” 

“I think you are horrid. If you want to wash you 
will find the water over there. Don’t wait. The ham 
will be frizzled to a cinder.” 

Unlucky Jenks! Was ever man fated to incur such 
unmerited odium? He savagely laved his face and neck. 
The fresh cool water was delightful at first, but it 
caused his injured nail to throb dreadfully. When he 
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drew near to the fire he experienced an unaccountable 
sensation of weakness. Could it be possible that he was 
going to faint? It was too absurd. He sank to the 
ground. ‘Trees, rocks, and sand-strewn earth indulged 
in a mad dance. . Iris’s voice sounded weak and indis- 
tinct. It seemed to travel in waves from a great 
distance. He tried to brush away from his brain these 
dim fancies, but his iron will for once failed, and he 
pitched headlong downwards into darkness. 

When he recovered the girl’s left arm was round his 
neck. For one blissful instant he nestled there con- 
tentedly. He looked into her eyes and saw that she was 
crying. A gust of anger rose within him that he should 
be the cause of those tears. 

“Damn!”’ he said, and tried to rise. 

“Oh! are you better?” Her lips quivered pitifully. 

“Yes. What happened? Did I faint?” 

“Drink this.” 

She held a cup to his mouth and he obediently strove 
to swallow the contents. It was champagne. After the 
first spasm of terror, and when the application of water 
to his face failed to restore consciousness, Iris had 
knocked the head off the bottle of champagne. 

He quickly revived. Nature had only given him a 
warning that he was overdrawing his resources. He 
was deeply humiliated. He did not conceive the truth, 
that only a strong man could do all that he had done 
and live. For thirty-six hours he had not slept. During 
part of the time he fought with wilder beasts than they 
knew at Ephesus. The long exposure to the sun, the 
mental strain of his foreboding that the charming girl 
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whose life depended upon him might be exposed to even 
worse dangers than any yet encountered, the physical 
labor he had undergone, the irksome restraint he strove 
to place upon his conduct and utterances—all these 
things culminated in utter relaxation when the water 
touched his heated skin. 

But he was really very much annoyed. A powerful 
man always is annoyed when forced to yield. The 
revelation of a limit to human endurance infuriates him. 
A woman invariably thinks that the man should be 
scolded, by way of tonic. 

“How could you frighten me so?” demanded Iris, 
hysterically. ‘You must have felt that you were work- 
ing too hard. You made me rest. Why didn’t you 
rest yourself?” 

He looked at her wistfully. This collapse must not 
happen again, for her sake. These two said more with 
eyes than lips. She withdrew her arm; her face and 
neck crimsoned. 

“There,” she said with compelled cheerfulness. “You 
are all right now. Finish the wine.” 

He emptied the tin. It gave him new life. 

“T always thought,” he answered gravely, “that 
champagne was worth its weight in gold under certain 
conditions. ‘These are the conditions.” 

Iris reflected, with elastic rebound from despair to 
relief, that men in the lower ranks of life do not usually 
form theories on the expensive virtues of the wine of 
France. But her mind was suddenly occupied by a fresh 
disaster. 

“Good gracious!’ she cried. “The ham is ruined.” 
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It was burnt black. She prepared a fresh supply. 
When it was ready, Jenks was himself again. They ate 
in silence, and shared the remains of the bottle. The 
man idly wondered what was the plat du jour at the 
Savoy that evening. He remembered that the last time 
he was there he had called for Jambon de York aur 
épmards and half a pint of Heidseck. 

“Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunt,” he thought. By a queer trick of memory 
he could recall the very page in Horace where this 
philosophical line occurs. It was in the eleventh epistle 
of the first book. A smile illumined his tired face. 

Iris was watchful. She had never in her life cooked 
even a potato or boiled an egg. The ham was her first 
attempt. 

“My cooking amuses you?” she demanded suspi- 
ciously. 

“It gratifies every sense,” he murmured. “There is 
but one thing needful to complete my happiness.” 

‘And that is?” 

“Permission to smoke.” 

“Smoke what?” 

He produced a steel box, tightly closed, and a pipe. 
“J will answer you in Byron’s words,” he said— 

“Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest.’”’ 

“Your pockets are absolute shops,” said the girl, 
delighted that his temper had improved. ‘What other 
stores do you carry about with you?” 

He lit his pipe and solemnly gave an inventory of 
his worldly goods. Beyond the items she had previously 
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seen he could only enumerate a silver dollar, a very soiled 
and crumpled handkerchief, and a bit of tin. A box of 
Norwegian matches he threw away as useless, but Iris 
recovered them. 

‘You never know what purpose they may serve,”’ she 
said. In after days a weird significance was attached to 
this simple phrase. 

“Why do you carry about a bit of tin?” she went on. 

How the atmosphere of deception clung to him! 
Here was a man compelled to lie outrageously who, in 
happier years, had prided himself on scrupulous accu- 
racy even in small things. 

‘Plague upon it!” he silently protested. ‘Subterfuge 
and deceit are as much at home in this deserted island 
as in Mayfair.” 

‘“T found it here, Miss Deane,” he answered. 

Luckily she interpreted “here” as applying to the 
cave. 

“Let me see it. May I?” 

He handed it to her. She could make nothing of it, 
so together they puzzled over it. The sailor rubbed it 
with a mixture of kerosene and sand. Then figures and 
letters and a sort of diagram were revealed. At last 
they became decipherable. By exercising patient 
ingenuity some one had indented the metal with a 
sharp punch until the marks assumed this aspect (see 
cut, following page). 

Iris was quick-witted. “It is a plan of the island,” 
she cried. 

“Also the latitude and the longitude.” 

““What does ‘J. S.’ mean?” 
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“Probably the initials of a man’s name; let us say 
John Smith, for instance.” 

“And the figures on the island, with the “X? and the 
dot ?” 

“I cannot tell you at present,” he said. “I take it 
that the line across the island signifies this gap or 
cafion, and the small intersecting line the cave. But 
32 divided by 1, and an ‘X’ surmounted by a dot are 
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cabalistic. 'They would cause even Sherlock Holmes to 
smoke at least two pipes. I have barely started one.” 

She ran to fetch a glowing stick to enable him to 
relight his pipe. 

‘““Why do you give me such nasty little digs?” she 
asked. “You need not have stopped smoking just 
because I stood close to you.” 

“Really, Miss Deane——” 

“There, don’t protest. I like the smell of that tobacco. 
I thought sailors invariably smoked rank, black stuff 
which they call thick twist.” 
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“I am a beginner, as a sailor. After a few more years 
before the mast I may hope to reach perfection.” 

Their eyes exchanged a quaintly pleasant challenge. 
Thus the man—‘She is determined to learn something 
of my past, but she will not succeed.” 

And the woman—“The wretch! He is close as an 
oyster. But I will make him open his mouth, see if I 
don’t.” 

She reverted to the piece of tin. “It looks quite myste- 
rious, like the things you read of in stories of pirates 
and buried treasure.” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “It is unquestionably a plan, 
a guidance, given to a person not previously acquainted 
with the island but cognizant of some fact connected 
with it. Unfortunately none of the buccaneers I can 
bring to mind frequented these seas. The poor beggar 
who left it here must have had some other motive than 
searching for a cache.” 

“Did he dig the cave and the well, I wonder?” 

“Probably the former, but not the well. No man 
could do it unaided.” 

‘“Why do you assume he was alone?” 

He strolled towards the fire to kick a stray log. “It is 
only idle speculation at the best, Miss Deane,” he 
replied. “Would you like to help me to drag some 
timber up from the beach? If we get a few big planks 
we‘can build a fire that will last for hours. We want 
some extra clothes, too, and it will soon be dark.” 

The request for co-operation gratified her. She com- 
plied eagerly, and without much exertion they hauled 
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a respectable load of firewood to their new camping- 
ground. They also brought a number of coats to serve 
as coverings. Then Jenks tackled the lamp. Between 
the rust and the soreness of his index finger it was a 
most difficult operation to open it. 

Before the sun went down he succeeded, and made a 
wick by unraveling a few strands of wool from his 
jersey. When night fell, with the suddenness of the 
tropics, Iris was able to illuminate her small domain. 

They were both utterly tired and ready to drop with 
fatigue. The girl said “Good night,” but instantly 
reappeared from behind the tarpaulin. 

“Am I to keep the lamp alight?” she inquired. 

“Please yourself, Miss Deane. Better not, perhaps. 
It will only burn four or five hours, any way.” 

Soon the light vanished, and he lay down, his pipe 
between his teeth, close to the cave’s entrance. Weary 
though he was, he could not sleep forthwith. His mind 
was occupied with the signs on the canister head. 

“82 divided by 1; an ‘X’ and a dot,” he repeated 
several times. ‘What do they signify?” 

Suddenly he sat up, with every sense alert, and 
grabbed his revolver. Something impelled him to look 
towards the spot, a few feet away, where the skeleton 
was hidden. It was the rustling of a bird among the 
trees that had caught his ear. 

He thought of the white framework of a once power- 
ful man, lying there among the bushes, abandoned, 
forgotten, horrific. Then he smothered a cry of 
surprise. 

“By Jove! he muttered. “There is no ‘X’ and dot. 
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That sign is meant for a skull and cross-bones. It lies 
exactly on the part of the island where we saw that 
queer-looking bald patch today. First thing tomorrow, 
before the girl awakes, I must examine that place.” 

He resolutely stretched himself on his share of the 
spread-out coats, now thoroughly dried by sun and 
fire. In a minute he was sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER V 
IRIS TO THE RESCUE 


** Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim death.”’ — Milton. 


He awoke to find the sun high in the heavens. Iris 
was preparing breakfast; a fine fire was crackling . 
cheerfully, and the presiding goddess had so altered her 
appearance that the sailor surveyed her with astonish- 
ment. 

He noiselessly assumed a sitting posture, tucked his 
feet beneath him, and blinked. The girl’s face was not 
visible from where he sat, and for a few seconds he 
thought he must surely be dreaming. She was attired 
in a neat navy-blue dress and smart blouse. Her white 
canvas shoes were replaced by strong leather boots. She 
was quite spick and span, this island Hebe. 

So soundly had he slept that his senses returned but 
slowly. At last he guessed what had happened. She 
had risen with the dawn, and, conquering her natural 
feeling of repulsion, selected from the store he accumu- 
lated yesterday some more suitable garments than those 
in which she escaped from the wreck. 

He quietly took stock of his own tattered condition, 
and passed a reflective hand over the stubble on his chin. 
In a few days his face would resemble a scrubbing- 
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brush. In that mournful moment he would have 
exchanged even his pipe and tobacco-box—worth untold 
gold—for shaving tackle. Who can say why his 
thoughts took such trend? Twenty-four hours can 
effect great changes in the human mind if controlling 
influences are active. 

Then came a sharp revulsion of feeling. His name 
was Robert—a menial. He reached for his boots, and 
Iris heard him. 

“Good morning,” she cried, smiling sweetly. “I 
thought you would never awake. I suppose you were 
very, very tired. You were lying so still that I ventured 
to peep at you a long time ago.” 

“Thus might Titania peep at an ogre,” he said. 

“You didn’t look a bit like an ogre. You never do. 
You only try to talk like one—sometimes.” 

“T claim a truce until after breakfast. If my rough 
compliment offends you, let me depend upon a more 
gentle tongue than my own— 

‘Her Angel’s face 
As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place.’ 

Those lines are surely appropriate. They come from 
the Faerie Queene.” 

“They are very nice, but please wash quickly. The 
eggs will be hard.” 

“Eggs!” 

“Yes; I made a collection among the trees. I tasted 
one of a lot that looked good. It was first-rate.” 

He had not the moral courage to begin the day with 
a rebuke. She was irrepressible, but she really must not 
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do these things. He smothered a sigh in the improvised 
basin which was placed ready for him. 

Miss Deane had prepared a capital meal. Of course 
the ham and biscuits still bulked large in the bill of 
fare, but there were boiled eggs, fried bananas and an 
elderly cocoanut. These things, supplemented by clear 
cold water, were not so bad for a couple of castaways, 
hundreds of miles from everywhere. 

For the life of him the man could not refrain from 
displaying the conversational art in which he excelled. 
Their talk dealt with Italy, Egypt, India. He spoke 
with the ease of culture and enthusiasm. Once he slipped 
into anecdote d propos of the helplessness of British 
soldiers in any matter outside the scope of the King’s 
Regulations. 

“T remember,” he said, “seeing a cavalry subaltern 
and the members of an escort sitting, half starved, on 
a number of bags piled up in the Suakin desert. And 
what do you think were in the bags?” 

“T don’t know,” said Iris, keenly alert for deductions. 

“Biscuits! They thought the bags contained patent 
fodder until I enlightened them.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to pounce on him 
with the comment: ‘Then you have been an officer in 
the army.” But she forbore. She had guessed this 
earlier. Yet the mischievous light in her eyes defied 
control. He was warned in time and pulled himself up 
short. 

“You read my face like a book,” she cried, with a 
delightful little moue. 

“No printed page was ever so—legible.” 
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He was going to say “fascinating,” but checked the 
impulse. He went on with brisk affectation 

“Now, Miss Deane, we have gossiped too long. I am 
a laggard this morning; but before starting work, I 
have a few serious remarks to make.” 

“More digs?” she inquired saucily. 

“I repudiate ‘digs.’ In the first place, you must not 
make any more experiments in the matter of food. The 
eggs were a wonderful effort, but, flattered by success, 
you may poison yourself.” 

“Secondly ?” 

“You must never pass out of my sight without carry- 
ing a revolver, not so much for defence, but as a signal. 
Did you take one when you went bird’s-nesting?” 

“No. Why ??? 

There was a troubled look in his eyes when he 
answered— 

“It is best to tell you at once that before help reaches 
us we may be visited by cruel and blood-thirsty savages. 
I would not even mention this if it were a remote con- 
tingency. As matters stand, you ought to know that 
such a thing may happen. Let us trust in God’s good- 
ness that assistance may come soon. The island has 
seemingly been deserted for many months, and therein 
lies our best chance of escape. But I am obliged to 
warn you lest you should be taken unawares.” 

Iris was serious enough now. 

“How do you know that such danger threatens us?” 
she demanded. 

He countered readily. ‘Because I happen to have 
read a good deal about the China Sea and its 
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frequenters,” he said. “I am the last man in the 
world to alarm you needlessly. All I mean to convey 
is that certain precautions should be taken against a 
risk that is possible, not probable. No more.” 

She could not repress a shudder. The aspect of 
nature was so beneficent that evil deeds seemed to be 
out of place in that fair isle. Birds were singing around 
them. The sun was mounting into a cloudless sky. The 
gale had passed away into a pleasant breeze, and the 
sea was now rippling against the distant reef with 
peaceful melody. 

The sailor wanted to tell her that he would defend 
her against a host of savages if he were endowed with 
many lives, but he was perforce tongue-tied. He even 
reviled himself for having spoken, but she saw the 
anguish in his face, and her woman’s heart acknowl- 
edged him as her protector, her shield. 

“Mr. Jenks,” she said simply, “we are in God’s hands. 
I put my trust in Him, and in you. I am hopeful, nay 
more, confident. I thank you for what you have done, 
for all that you will do. If you cannot preserve me 
from threatening perils no man could, for you are as 
brave and gallant a gentleman as lives on the earth 
today.” 

Now, the strange feature of this extraordinary and 
unexpected outburst of pent-up emotion was that the 
girl pronounced his name with the slightly emphasized 
accentuation of one who knew it to be a mere disguise. 
The man was so taken aback by her declaration of faith 
that the minor incident, though it did not escape him, 
was smothered in a tumult of feeling. 
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He could not trust himself to speak. He rose hastily 
and seized the axe to deliver a murderous assault upon 
a sago palm that stood close at hand. | 

Iris was the first to recover a degree of self-possession. 
For a moment she had bared her soul. With reaction 
came a sensitive shrinking. Her British temperament, 
no less than her delicate nature, disapproved these senti- 
mental displays. She wanted to box her own ears. 

With innate tact she took a keen interest in the felling 
of the tree. 

“What do you want it for?” she inquired, when the 
sturdy trunk creaked and fell. 

Jenks felt better now. 

“This is a change of diet,” he explained. ‘No; we 
don’t boil the leaves or nibble the bark. When I split 
this palm open you will find that the interior is full of 
pith. I will cut it out for you, and then it will be your 
task to knead it with water after well washing it, pick 
out all the fiber, and finally permit the water to evap- 
orate. In a couple of days the residuum will become 
a white powder, which, when boiled, is sago.” 

“Good gracious!” said Iris. 

“The story sounds unconvincing, but I believe I am 
correct. It is worth a trial.” 

“I should have imagined that sago grew on a stalk 
like rice or wheat.” 

“Or Topsy!” 

She laughed. A difficult situation had passed without 
undue effort. Unhappily the man reopened it. Whilst 
using a crowbar as a wedge he endeavored to put matters 
on a straightforward footing. 
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“A little while ago,” he said, “you seemed to imply 
that I had assumed the name of Jenks.” 

But Miss Deane’s confidential mood had gone. 
“Nothing of the kind,” she said, coldly. “I think Jenks 
Is an excellent name.” 

She regretted the words even as they fell from her 
lips. The sailor gave a mighty wrench with the bar, 
splitting the log to its clustering leaves. 

“You are right,” he said. “It is distinctive, brief, 
dogmatic. I cling to it passionately.” | 

Soon afterwards, leaving Iris to the manufacture of 
sago, he went to the leeward side of the island, a search 
for turtles being his ostensible object. When the trees 
hid him he quickened his pace and turned to the left, in 
order to explore the cavity marked on the tin with a 
skull and cross-bones. To his surprise he hit upon the 
remnants of a roadway—that is, a line through the 
wood where there were no well-grown trees, where the 
ground bore traces of humanity in the shape of a 
wrinkled and mildewed pair of Chinese boots, a wooden 
sandal, even the decayed remains of a palki, or litter. 

At last he reached the edge of the pit, and the sight 
that met his eyes held him spellbound. 

The labor of many hands had torn a chasm, a quarry, 
out of the side of the hill. Roughly circular in shape, 
it had a diameter of perhaps a hundred feet, and at 
its deepest part, towards the cliff, it ran to a depth of 
forty feet. On the lower side, where the sailor stood, 
it descended rapidly for some fifteen feet. 

Grasses, shrubs, plants of every variety, grew in 
profusion down the steep slopes, wherever seeds could 
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find precarious nurture, until a point was reached about 
ten or eleven feet from the bottom. There all vegetation 
ceased as if forbidden to cross a magic circle. 

Below this belt the place was a charnel-house. The 
bones of men and animals mingled in weird confusion. 
Most were mere skeletons. A few bodies—nine the 
sailor counted—yet preserved some resemblance of 
humanity. These latter were scattered among the older 
relics. They wore the clothes of Dyaks. Characteristic 
hats and weapons denoted their nationality. The others, 
the first harvest of this modern Golgotha, might have 
been Chinese coolies. When the sailor’s fascinated vision 
could register details he distinguished yokes, baskets, 
odd-looking spades and picks strewed amidst the bones. 
The animals were all of one type, small, lanky, with 
long pointed skulls. At last he spied a withered hoof. 
They were pigs. 

Over all lay a thick coating of fine sand, deposited 
from the eddying winds that could never reach the 
silent depths. The place was gruesome, horribly de- 
pressing. Jenks broke out into a clammy perspiration. 
He seemed to be looking at the secrets of the grave. 

At last his superior intelligence asserted itself. His 
brain became clearer, recovered its power of analysis. 
He began to criticize, reflect, and this is the theory he 
evolved— 

Some one, long ago, had discovered valuable minerals 
in the volcanic rock. Mining operations were in full 
blast when the extinct volcano took its revenge upon the 
human ants gnawing at its vitals and smothered them by 
a deadly outpouring of carbonic acid gas, the bottled-up 
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poison of the ages. A horde of pigs, running wild over 
the island—placed there, no doubt, by Chinese fishers— 
had met the same fate whilst intent on dreadful orgy. 

Then there came a European, who knew how the an- 
hydrate gas, being heavier than the surrounding air, 
settled like water in that terrible hollow. He, too, had 
striven to wrest the treasure from the stone by driving a 
tunnel into the cliff. He had partly succeeded and had 
gone away, perhaps to obtain help, after crudely regis- 
tering his knowledge on the lid of a tin canister. This, 
again, probably fell into the hands of another man, who, 
curious but unconvinced, caused himself to be set ashore 
on this desolate spot, with a few inadequate stores. Pos- 
sibly he had arranged to be taken off within a fixed time. 

But a sampan, laden with Dyak pirates, came first, 
and the intrepid explorer’s bones rested near the well, 
whilst his head had gone to decorate the hut of some 
fierce village chief. The murderers, after burying their 
own dead—for the white man fought hard, witness the 
empty cartridges—searched the island. Some of them, 
ignorantly inquisitive, descended into the hollow. They 
remained there. The others, superstitious barbarians, 
fled for their lives, embarking so hastily that they took 
from the cave neither tools nor oil, though they would 
greatly prize these articles. 

Such was the tragic web he spun, a compound of fact 
and fancy. It explained all perplexities save one. What 
did ‘‘42°? mean? Was there yet another fearsome riddle 
awaiting solution? 

And then his thoughts flew to Iris. Happen what 
might, her bright picture was seldom absent from his 
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brain. Suppose, egg-hunting, she had stumbled across 
this Valley of Death! How could he hope to keep it 
hidden from her? Was not the ghastly knowledge bet- 
ter than the horror of a chance ramble through the wood 
and the shock of discovery, nay, indeed, the risk of a 
catastrophe? 

He was a man who relieved his surcharged feelings 
with strong language—a habit of recent acquisition. 
He indulged in it now and felt better. He rushed back 
through the trees until he caught sight of Iris indus- 
triously kneading the sago pith in one of those most use- 
ful dish-covers. 

He called to her, led her wondering to the track, and 
pointed out the fatal quarry, but in such wise that she 
could not look inside it. 

“You remember that round hole we saw from the 
summit rock?” he said. ‘Well, it is full of carbonic 
acid gas, to breathe which means unconsciousness and 
death. It gives no warning to the inexperienced. It is 
rather pleasant than otherwise. Promise me you will 
never come near this place again.” 

Now, Iris, too, had been thinking deeply. Robert 
Jenks bulked large in her day-dreams. Her nerves were 
not yet quite normal. There was a catch in her throat 
as she answered— 

“I don’t want to die. Of course I will keep away. 
What a horrid island this is! Yet it might be a para- 
dise.” 

She bit her lip to suppress her tears, but, being the 
Eve in this garden, she continued— 
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. “How did you find out? Is there anything—nasty— 
in there?” 

“Yes, the remains of animals, and other things. I 
would not have told you were it not imperative.” 

“Are you keeping other secrets from me?” 

“Oh, quite a number.” 

He managed to conjure up a smile, and the ruse was 
effective. She applied the words to his past history. 

“Y hope they will not be revealed so dramatically,” 
she said. 

“You never can tell,” he answered. They were in 
prophetic vein that morning. They returned in silence 
to the cave. 

“I wish to go inside, with a lamp. May I?” he asked. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

He had an odd trick of blushing, this bronzed man 
with a gnarled soul. He could not frame a satisfactory 
reply, but busied himself in refilling the lamp. 

‘“May I come too?” she demanded. 

He flung aside the temptation to answer her in kind, 
merely assenting, with an explanation of his design. 
When the lamp was in order he held it close to the wall 
and conducted a systematic survey. The geological 
fault which favored the construction of the tunnel 
seemed to diverge to the left at the further end. The 
“face” of the rock exhibited the marks of persistent 
labor. The stone had been hewn away by main force 
when the dislocation of strata ceased to be helpful. 

His knowledge was limited on the subject, yet Jenks 
believed that the material here was a hard limestone 
rather than the external basalt. Searching each inch 
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with the feeble light, he paused once, with an exclama- 
tion. 

‘What is it?” cried Iris. 

“YT cannot be certain,” he said, doubtfully. ‘‘Would 
you mind holding the lamp whilst I use a crowbar?” 

In the stone was visible a thin vein, bluish white in 
color. He managed to break off a fair-sized lump con- 
taining a well-defined specimen of the foreign metal. 

They hurried into the open air and examined the 
fragment with curious eyes. The sailor picked it with 
his knife, and the substance in the vein came off in lami- 
nated layers, small, brittle scales. 

“Ts it silver?” Iris was almost excited. 

“T do not think so. I am no expert, but I have a 
vague idea—I have seen di 

He wrinkled his brows and pressed away the furrows 
with his hand, that physical habit of his when perplexed. 

“T have it,” he cried. “It is antimony.” 

Miss Deane pursed her lips in disdain. Antimony! 
What was antimony? 

“So much fuss for nothing,” she said. 

“It is used in alloys and medicines,” he explained. 
“To us it is useless.” 

He threw the piece of rock contemptuously among the 
bushes. But, being thorough in all that he undertook, 
he returned to the cave and again conducted an inquisi- 
tion. The silver-hued vein became more strongly marked 
at the point where it disappeared downwards into a col- 
lection of rubble and sand. That was all. Did men give 
their toil, their lives, for this? So it would appear. Be 
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that as it might, he had a more pressing work. If the 
cave still held a secret it must remain there. 

Iris had gone back to her sago-kneading. Necessity 
had made the lady a bread-maid. 

“Fifteen hundred years of philology bridged by cir- 
cumstance,” mused Jenks. “How Max Miiller would 
have reveled in the incident!” 

Shouldering the axe he walked to the beach. The 
tide was low and the circular sweep of the reef showed up 
irregularly, its black outlines sticking out of the vividly 
green water like jagged teeth. 

Much débris from the steamer was lying high and dry. 
It was an easy task for an athletic man to reach the palm 
tree, yet the sailor hesitated, with almost imperceptible 
qualms. 

“A baited rat-trap,” he muttered. Then he quickened 
his pace. With the first active spring from rock to rock 
his unacknowledged doubts vanished. He might find 
stores of priceless utility. The reflection inspired him. 
Jumping and climbing like a cat, in two minutes he was 
near the tree. 

He could now see the true explanation of its growth 
in a seemingly impossible place. Here the bed of the sea 
bulged upwards in a small sand cay, which silted round 
the base of a limestone rock, so different in color and 
formation from the coral reef. Nature, whose engineer- 
ing contrivances can force springs to mountain tops, 
managed to deliver to this isolated refuge a sufficient 
supply of water to nourish the palm, and the roots, 
firmly lodged in deep crevices, were well protected from 
the waves. 
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Between the sailor and the tree intervened a small 
stretch of shallow water. Landward this submerged 
saddle shelved steeply into the lagoon. Although the 
water in the cove was twenty fathoms in depth, its 
crystal clearness was remarkable. The bottom, com- 
posed of marvelously white sand and broken coral, ren- 
dered other objects conspicuous. He could see plenty of 
fish, but not a single shark, whilst on the inner slope of 
the reef was plainly visible the destroyed fore part of 
the Sirdar, which had struck beyond the tree, relatively 
to his present standpoint. He had wondered why no 
boats were cast ashore. Now he-saw the reason. Three 
of them were still fastened to the davits and carried down 
with the hull. 

Seaward the water was not so clear. ‘The waves 
created patches of foam, and long submarine plants 
swayed gently in the undercurrent. 

To reach Palm-tree Rock—anticipating its subse- 
quent name—he must cross a space of some thirty feet 
and wade up to his waist. 

He made the passage with ease. 

Pitched against the bole of the tree was a long narrow 
case, very heavy, iron-clamped, and marked with letters 
in black triangles and the broad arrow of the British 
Government. 

“Rifles, by all the gods!” shouted the sailor. They 
were really by the Enfield Small Arms Manufactory, 
but his glee at this stroke of luck might be held to excuse 
a verbal inaccuracy. 

The Sirdar carried a consignment of arms and ammu- 
nition from Hong Kong to Singapore. Providence had 
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decreed that a practically inexhaustible store of car- 
tridges should be hurled across the lagoon to the island. 
And here were Lee-Metfords enough to equip half a 
company. He would not risk the precious axe in an 
attempt to open the case. He must go back for a crow- 
bar. 

What else was there in this storehouse, thrust by Nep- 
tune from the ocean bed? A chest of tea, seemingly 
undamaged. Three barrels of flour, utterly ruined. A 
saloon chair, smashed from its pivot. A battered chro- 
nometer. For the rest, fragments of timber intermingled 
with pulverized coral and broken crockery. 

A little further on, the deep-water entrance to the la- 
goon curved between sunken rocks. On one of them 
rested the Sirdar’s huge funnel. ‘The north-west section 
of the reef was bare. Among the wreckage he found a 
coil of stout rope and a pulley. He instantly conceived 
the idea of constructing an aérial line to ferry the chest 
of tea across the channel he had forded. 

He threaded the pulley with the rope and climbed the 
tree, adding a touch of artistic completeness to the ruin 
of his trousers by the operation. He had fastened the 
pulley high up the trunk before he realized how much 
more simple it would be to break open the chest where 
it lay and transport its contents in small parcels. 

He laughed lightly. “I am becoming addleheaded,” 
he said to himself. “Anyhow, now the job is done I 
may as well make use of it.” 

Recoiling the rope-ends, he cast them across to the 
reef. In such small ways do men throw invisible dice 
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with death. With those two lines he would, within a few 
fleeting seconds, drag himself back from eternity. 

Picking up the axe, he carelessly stepped into the 
water, not knowing that Iris, having welded the incipient 
sago into a flat pancake, had strolled to the beach and 
was watching him. 

The water was hardly above his knees when there came 
a swirling rush from the seaweed. A long tentacle shot 
out like a lasso and gripped his right leg. Another coiled 
round his waist. 

“My God!” he gurgled, as a horrid sucker closed over 
his mouth and nose. He was in the grip of a devil-fish. 

A deadly sensation of nausea almost overpowered him, 
but the love of life came to his aid, and he tore the suffo- 
cating feeler from his face. Then the axe whirled, and 
one of the eight arms of the octopus lost some of its 
length. Yet a fourth flung itself around his left ankle. 
A few feet away, out of range of the axe, and lifting 
itself bodily out of the water, was the dread form of the 
cuttle, apparently all head, with distended gills and 
monstrous eyes. 

The sailor’s feet were planted wide apart. With fren- 
zied effort he hacked at the murderous tentacles, but 
the water hindered him, and he was forced to lean back, 
m superhuman strain, to avoid losing his balance. If 
once this terrible assailant got him down he knew he was 
lost. The very need to keep his feet prevented him from 
attempting to deal a mortal blow. 

The cuttle was anchored by three of its tentacles. Its 
remaining arm darted with sinuous activity to again 
clutch the man’s face or neck. With the axe he smote 
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madly at the curling feeler, diverting its aim time and 
again, but failing to deliver an effective stroke. 

With agonized prescience the sailor knew that he was 
yielding. Were the devil-fish a giant of its tribe he 
could not have held out so long. As it was, the creature 
could afford to wait, strengthening its grasp, tightening 
its coils, pulling and pumping at its prey with remorse- 
less certainty. 

He was nearly spent. In a paroxysm of despair he 
resolved to give way, and with one mad effort seek to 
bury the axe in the monster’s brain. But ere he could 
execute this fatal project—for the cuttle would have 
instantly swept him into the trailing weeds—five 
revolver shots rang out in quick succession. Iris had 
reached the nearest rock. 

The third bullet gave the octopus cause to reflect. It 
squirted forth a torrent of dark-colored fluid. Instantly 
the water became black, opaque. The tentacle flourish- 
ing in air thrashed the surface with impotent fury; that 
around Jenks’s waist grew taut and rigid. The axe 
flashed with the inspiration of hope. Another arm was 
severed; the huge dismembered coil slackened and fell 
away. 

Yet was he anchored immovably. He turned to look 
at Iris. She never forgot the fleeting expression of his 
face. So might Lazarus have looked from the tomb. 

“The rope!” she screamed, dropping the revolver and 
seizing the loose ends lying at her feet. 

She drew them tight and leaned back, pulling with all 
her strength. The sailor flung the axe to the rocks and 
grasped the two ropes. He raised himself and plunged 
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wildly. He was free. With two convulsive strides he 
was at the girl’s side. 

He stumbled to a boulder and dropped in complete 
collapse. After a time he felt Iris’s hand placed timidly 
on his shoulder. He raised his head and saw her eyes 
shining. 

“Thank you,” he said. “We are quits now.” 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS 


Frerce emotions are necessarily transient, but for the 
hour they exhaust the psychic capacity. The sailor had 
gone through such mental stress before it was yet noon 
that he was benumbed, wholly incapable of further sen- 
sation. Seneca tells how the island of Theresea arose 
in a moment from the sea, thereby astounding ancient 
mariners, as well it might. Had this manifestation been 
repeated within a cable’s length from the reef, Jenks 
was in mood to accept it as befitting the new order of 
things. 

Being in good condition, he soon recovered his physi- 
cal powers. He was outwardly little the worse for the 
encounter with the devil-fish. The skin around his mouth 
was sore. His waist and legs were bruised. One sweep 
of the axe had cut clean through the bulging leather of 
his left boot without touching the flesh. In a word, he 
was practically uninjured. 

He had the doglike habit of shaking himself at the 
close of a fray. He did so now when he stood up. Iris 
showed clearer signs of the ordeal. Her face was drawn 
and haggard, the pupils of her eyes dilated. She was 
gazing into depths, illimitable, unexplored. Compassion 
awoke at sight of her. 
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“Come,” said Jenks, gently. “Let us get back to the 
island.” 

He quietly resumed predominance, helping her over 
the rough pathway of the reef, almost lifting her when 
the difficulties were great. 

He did not ask her how it happened that she came so 
speedily to his assistance. Enough that she had done 
it, daring all for his sake. She was weak and trembling. 
With the acute vision of the soul she saw again, and yet 
again, the deadly malice of the octopus, the divine de- 
spair of the man. 

Reaching the firm sand, she could walk alone. She 
limped. Instantly her companion’s blunted emotions 
quickened into life. He caught her arm and said 
hoarsely— 

“Are you hurt in any way?” 

The question brought her back from dreamland. A 
waking nightmare was happily shattered into dim frag- 
ments. She even strove to smile unconcernedly. 

“It is nothing,” she murmured. “I stumbled on the 
rocks. There is no sprain. Merely a blow, a bit of skin 
rubbed off, above my ankle.” 

“Let me carry you.” 

“The idea! Carry me! I will race you to the cave.” 

It was no idle jest. She wanted to run—to get away 
from that inky blotch in the green water. 

“You are sure it is a trifle?” 

“Quite sure. My stocking chafes a little; that is all. 
See, I will show you.” 

She stooped, and with the quick skill of woman, rolled 
down the stocking on her right leg. Modestly daring, 
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she stretched out her foot and slightly lifted her dress. 
On the outer side of the tapering limb was an ugly 
bruise, scratched deeply by the coral. 

He exhibited due surgical interest. His manner, his 
words, became professional. 

“We will soon put that right,” he said. “A strip off 
your muslin dress, soaked in brandy, will——” 

“Brandy !” she exclaimed. 

““Yes; we have some, you know. Brandy is a great 
tip for bruised wounds. It can be applied both ways, 
inside and out.” 

This was better. They were steadily drifting back to 
the commonplace. Whilst she stitched together some 
muslin strips he knocked the head off a bottle of brandy. 
They each drank a small quantity, and the generous 
spirit brought color to their wan cheeks. The sailor 
showed Iris how to fasten a bandage by twisting the 
muslin round the upper part of his boot. For the first 
time she saw the cut made by the axe. 

“Did—the thing—grip you there?” she nervously 
inquired. 

‘There, and elsewhere. All over at once, it felt like. 
The beast attacked me with five arms.” 

She shuddered. “I don’t know how you could fight 
it,” she said. ‘How strong, how brave you must be.” 

This amused him. “The veriest coward will try to 
save his own life,” he answered. “If you use such ad- 
jectives to me, what words can I find to do justice to you, _ 
who dared to come close to such a vile-looking creature 
and kill it. I must thank my stars that you carried the 
revolver.” 
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“Ah! she said, “that reminds me. You do not prac- 
tice what you preach. I found your pistol lying on the 
stone in the cave. That is one reason why I followed 
you.” 

It was quite true. He laid the weapon aside when 
delving at the rock, and forgot to replace it in his belt. 

“Tt was stupid of me,” he admitted; “but I am not 
sorry.” 

“Why ?”? 

“‘Because, as it is, I owe you my life.” 

“You owe me nothing,” she snapped. “It is very 
thoughtless of you to run such risks. What will become 
of me if anything happens to you? My point of view 
is purely selfish, you see.” 

“Quite so. Purely selfish.” He smiled sadly. 
“Selfish people of your type are somewhat rare, Miss 
Deane.” 

Not a conversation worth noting, perhaps, save in so 
far as it is typical of the trite utterances of people striv- 
ing to recover from some tremendous ordeal. Epigrams 
delivered at the foot of the scaffold have always been 
carefully prepared beforehand. 

The bandage was ready; one end was well soaked in 
brandy. She moved towards the cave, but he cried— 

“Wait one minute. I want to get a couple of crow- 
bars.” 

“What for?” 

“I must go back there.” He jerked his head in the 
direction of the reef. She uttered a little sob of dismay. 

“I will incur no danger this time,” he explained. “I 
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found rifles there. We must have them; they may mean 
salvation.” 

When Iris was determined about anything, her chin 
dimpled. It puckered delightfully now. 

“T will come with you,” she announced. 

“Very well. I will wait for you. The tide will serve 
for another hour.” 

_ He knew he had decided rightly. She could not bear 
to be alone—yet. Soon the bandage was adjusted and 
they returned to the reef. Scrambling now with diffi- 
culty over the rough and dangerous track, Iris was 
secretly amazed by the remembrance of the daring 
activity she displayed during her earlier passage along 
the same precarious roadway. 

Then she darted from rock to rock with the fearless 
certainty of a chamois. Her only stumble was caused, 
she recollected, by an absurd effort to avoid wetting her 
dress. She laughed nervously when they reached the 
place. This time Jenks lifted her across the interven- 
ing channel. 

“Ts this the spot where you fell?” he asked, tenderly. 

‘Yes; how did you guess it?” 

“I read it in your eyes.” 

“Then please do not read my eyes, but look where you 
are going.” 

‘‘Perhaps I was doing that too,” he said. 

They were standing on the landward side of the 
shallow water in which he fought the octopus. 

Already the dark fluid emitted by his assailant in its 
final discomfiture was passing away, owing to the slight 
movement of the tide. 
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Iris was vaguely conscious of a double meaning in his 
words. She did not trouble to analyze them. All she 
knew was that the man’s voice conveyed a subtle ac- 
knowledgment of her feminine divinity. The resultant 
thrill of happiness startled, even dismayed her. This 
incipient flirtation must be put a stop to instantly. 

“Now that you have brought me here with so much 
difficulty, what are you going to do?” she said. “It will 
be madness for you to attempt to ford that passage 
again. Where there is one of those horrible things there 
are others, I suppose.” 

Jenks smiled. Somehow he knew that this strict ad- 
herence to business was a cloak for her real thoughts. 
Already these two were able to dispense with spoken 
word. 

But he sedulously adopted her pretext. 

“That is one reason why I brought the crowbars,” 
he explained. “If you will sit down for a little while I 
will have everything properly fixed.” 

He delved with one of the bars until it lodged in a 
crevice of the coral. Then a few powerful blows with 
the back of the axe wedged it firmly enough to bear any 
ordinary strain. The rope-ends reeved through the 
pulley on the tree were lying where they fell from the 
girl’s hand at the close of the struggle. He deftly 
knotted them to the rigid bar, and a few rapid turns of 
a piece of wreckage passed between the two lines strung 
them into a tautness that could not be attained by any 
amount of pulling. 

Iris watched the operation in silence. The sailor al- 
ways looked at his best when hard at work. The half- 
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sullen, wholly self-contained expression left his face, 
which lit up with enthusiasm and concentrated intelli- 
gence. That which he essayed he did with all his might. 
Will power and physical force worked harmoniously. 
She had never before seen such a man. At such moments 
her admiration of him was unbounded. | 

He, toiling with steady persistence, felt not the in- 
ward spur which sought relief in speech, but Iris was 
compelled to say something. 

“I suppose,” she commented with an air of much wis- 
dom, “you are contriving an oyerhead railway for the 
safe transit of yourself and the goods?” 

“Y—yes.” 

“‘Why are you so doubtful about it?” 

“Because I personally intended to walk across. The 
ropes will serve to convey the packages.” 

She rose imperiously. “I absolutely forbid you to 
enter the water again. Such a suggestion on your part 
is quite shameful. You are taking a grave risk for no 
very great gain that I can see, and if anything happens 
to you I shall be left all alone in this awful place.” 

She could think of no better argument. Her only re- 
source was a woman’s expedient—a plea for protection 
against threatening ills. 

The sailor seemed to be puzzled how best to act. 

‘Miss Deane,” he said, “there is no such serious 
danger as you imagine. Last time the cuttle caught me 
napping. He will not do so again. Those rifles I must 
have. If it will serve to reassure you, I will go along 
the line myself.” 

He made this concession grudgingly. In very truth, 
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if danger still lurked in the neighboring sea, he would be 
far less able to avoid it whilst clinging to a rope that 
sagged with his weight, and thus working a slow pro- 
gress across the channel, than if he were on his feet 
and prepared to make a rush backwards or forwards. 

Not until Iris watched him swinging along with vig- 
orous overhead clutches did this phase of the undertak- 
ing occur to her. 

“Stop !? she screamed. 

He let go and dropped into the water, turning towards 
her. . j 

‘What is the matter now?” he said. 

“Go on; do!” 

He stood meekly on the further side to listen to her 
rating. 

“You knew all the time that it would be better to 
walk, yet to please me you adopted an absurdly difficult 
method. Why did you do it?” 

“You have answered your own question.” 

“Well, I am very, very angry with you.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said, “if you will forgive me 
I will try and jump back. I once did nineteen feet three 
inches in—er—in a meadow, but it makes such a differ- 
ence when you look at a stretch of water the same width.” 

“I wish you would not stand there talking nonsense. 
The tide will be over the reef in half an hour,” she cried. 

Without another word he commenced operations. 
There was plenty of rope, and the plan he adopted was 
simplicity itself. When each package was securely 
fastened he attached it to a loop that passed over the 
line stretched from the tree to the crowbar. To this loop 
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he tied the lightest rope he could find and threw the other 
end to Iris. By pulling slightly she was able to land at 
her feet even the cumbrous rifle-chest, for the traveling 
angle was so acute that the heavier the article the more 
readily it sought the lower level. 

They toiled in silence until Jenks could lay hands on 
nothing more of value. Then, observing due care, he 
quickly passed the channel. For an instant the girl 
gazed affrightedly at the sea until the sailor stood at 
her side again. 

“You see,” he said, “you have scared every cuttle 
within miles.” And he thought that he would give 
many years of his life to be able to take her in his arms 
and kiss away her anxiety. 

But the tide had turned; in a few minutes the reef 
would be partly submerged. To carry the case of rifles 
to the mainland was a manifestly impossible feat, so 
Jenks now did that which, done earlier, would have saved 
him some labor—he broke open the chest, and found that 
the weapons were apparently in excellent order. 

He snapped the locks and squinted down the barrels 
of half a dozen to test them. These he laid on one side. 
Then he rapidly constructed a small raft from loose tim- 
bers, binding them roughly with rope, and to this argosy 
he fastened the box of tea, the barrels of flour, the 
broken saloon-chair, and other small articles which might 
be of use. He avoided any difficulty in launching the 
raft by building it close to the water’s edge. When all 
was ready the rising tide floated it for him; he secured 
it to his longest rope, and gave it a vigorous push off 
into the lagoon. Then he slung four rifles across his 
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shoulders, asked Iris to carry the remaining two in hke 
manner, and began to manceuvre the raft landwards. 

‘Whilst you land the goods I will prepare dinner,” 
announced the girl. 

‘Please be careful not to slip again on the rocks,” he 
said. 

“Indeed I will. My ankle gives me a reminder at each 
step.” 

‘I was more concerned about the rifles. If you fell 
you might damage them, and the incoming tide will so 
hopelessly rust those I leave behind that they will be 
useless.” 

She laughed. This assumption at brutality no longer 
deceived her. 

“I will preserve them at any cost, though with six in 
our possession there is a margin for accidents. How- 
ever, to reassure you, I will go back quickly. If I fall 
a second time you will still be able to replace any de- 
ficiencies in our armament.” 

Before he could protest she started off at a run, jump- 
ing lightly from rock to rock, though the effort cost her 
a good deal of pain. Disregarding his shouts, she per- 
severed until she stood safely on the sands. Then saucily 
waving a farewell, she set off towards the cave. _ 

Had she seen the look of fierce despair that settled down 
upon Jenks’s face as he turned to his task of guiding the 
raft ashore she might have wondered what it meant. In 
any case she would certainly have behaved differently. 

By the time the sailor had safely landed his cargo Iris 
had cooked their midday meal. She achieved a fresh 
culinary triumph. The eggs were fried! 
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“I am seriously thinking of trying to boil a ham,” she 
stated gravely. ‘Have you any idea how long it takes 
to cook one properly?” 

“A quarter of an hour for each pound.” 

“Admirable! But we can measure neither hours nor 
pounds.” 

“T think we can do both. I will construct a balance 
of some kind. Then, with a ham slung to one end, and 
a rifle and some cartridges to the other, I will tell you 
the weight of the ham to an ounce. To ascertain the 
time, I have already determined to fashion a sun-dial. 
I remember the requisite divisions with reasonable 
accuracy, and a little observation will enable us to 
correct any mistakes.” 

“You are really very clever, Mr. Jenks,” said Iris, 
with childlike candor. ‘Have you spent several years 
of your life in preparing for residence on a desert 
island?” 

“Something of the sort. I have led a queer kind of 
existence, full of useless purposes. Fate has driven me 
into a corner where my odds and ends of knowledge are 
actually valuable. Such accidents make men million- 
aires.” 

‘Useless purposes!” she repeated. “I can hardly 
credit that. One uses such a phrase to describe fussy 
people, alive with foolish activity. Your worst enemy 
would not place you in such a category.” | 

“My worst enemy made the phrase effective at any 
rate, Miss Deane.” 

“You mean that he ruined your career?” 
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“Well—er—yes. I suppose that describes the posi- 
tion with fair accuracy.” 

‘Was he a very great scoundrel?” 

“He was, and is.” 

Jenks spoke with quiet bitterness. The girl’s words 
had evoked a sudden flood of recollection. For the mo- 
ment he did not notice how he had been trapped into 
speaking of himself, nor did he see the quiet content on 
Iris’s face when she elicited the information that his chief 
foe was a man. A certain tremulous hesitancy in her 
manner when she next spoke might have warned him, but 
his hungry soul caught only the warm sympathy of her 
words, which fell like rain on parched soil. 

“You are tired,” she said. ‘Won’t you smoke for a 
little while, and talk to me?” 

He produced his pipe and tobacco, but he used his 
right hand awkwardly. It was evident to her alert eyes 
that the torn quick on his injured finger was hurting 
him a great deal. The exciting events of the morning 
had caused him temporarily to forget his wound, and 
the rapid coursing of the blood through the veins was 
now causing him agonized throbs. 

With a cry of distress she sprang to her feet and in- 
sisted upon washing the wound. Then she tenderly dressed 
it with a strip of linen well soaked in brandy, thinking 
the while, with a sudden rush of color to her face, that 
although he could suggest this remedy for her slight 
hurt, he gave no thought to his own serious injury. 
Finally she pounced upon his pipe and tobacco-box. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she laughed. “I have often 
filled my father’s pipe for him. First, you put the 
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tobacco in loosely, taking care not to use any that is too 
finely powdered. Then you pack the remainder quite 
tightly. But I was nearly forgetting. I haven’t blown 
through the pipe to see if it is clean.” 

She suited the action to the word, using much needless 
breath in the operation. 

“That is a first-rate pipe,” she declared. “My father 
always said that a straight stem, with the bowl at a 
right angle, was the correct shape. You evidently agree 
with him.” 

‘‘Absolutely.” 

“You will like my father when you meet him. He is 
the very best man alive, I am sure.” 

“You two are great friends, then?” 

“Great friends! He is the only friend I possess in 
the world.” 

“What! Is that quite accurate?” 

“Oh, quite. Of course, Mr. Jenks, I can never forget 
how much I owe to you. I lke you immensely, too, 
although you are so—so gruff to me at times. But—but 
—you see, my father and I have always been together. 
I have neither brother nor sister, not even a cousin. My 
dear mother died from some horrid fever when I was 
quite a little girl. My father is everything to me.” 

“Dear child!’ he murmured, apparently uttering his 
thoughts aloud rather than addressing her directly. “So 
you find me gruff, eh?” 

“A regular bear, when you lecture me. But that is 
only occasionally. You can be very nice when you like, 
when you forget your past troubles. And pray, why 
do you call me a child?” 
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‘‘“Have I done so?” 

“Not a moment ago. How old are you, Mr. Jenks? 
I am twenty—twenty last December.” | 

“And I,” he said, “will be twenty-eight in August.” 

“Good gracious!” she gasped. “I am very sorry, but 
I really thought you were forty at least.” 

“I look it, no doubt. Let me be equally candid and 
admit that you, too, show your age markedly.” 

She smiled nervously. ‘What a lot of trouble you 
must have had to—to—to give you those little wrinkles 
in the corners of your mouth and eyes,” she said. 

“Wrinkles! How terrible!” 

“J don’t know. I think they rather suit you; besides, 
it was stupid of me to imagine you were so old. I sup- 
pose exposure to the sun creates wrinkles, and you must 
have lived much in the open air.” 

“Karly rising and late going to bed are bad for the 
complexion,” he declared, solemnly. 

“I often wonder how army officers manage to exist,” 
she said. “They never seem to get enough sleep, in the 
East, at any rate. I have seen them dancing for hours 
after midnight, and heard of them pig-sticking or 
schooling hunters at five o’clock next morning.” 

“So you assume I have been in the army?” 

“TI am quite sure of it.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“Your manner, your voice, your quiet air of author- 
ity, the very way you walk, all betray you.” 

“Then,” he said sadly, “I will not attempt to deny 
the fact. I held a commission in the Indian Staff Corps 
for nine years. It was a hobby of mine, Miss Deane, to 
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make myself acquainted with the best means of victual- 
ing my men and keeping them in good health under all 
sorts of fanciful conditions and in every kind of climate, 
especially under circumstances when ordinary stores 
were not available. With that object in view I read up 
every possible country in which my regiment might be 
engaged, learnt the local names of common articles of 
food, and ascertained particularly what provision nature 
made to sustain life. The study interested me. Once, 
during the Soudan campaign, it was really useful, and 
procured me promotion.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

‘During some operations in the desert it was necessary 
for my troop to follow up a small party of rebels 
mounted on camels, which, as you probably know, can 
go without water much longer than horses. We were 
almost within striking distance, when our horses com- 
pletely gave out, but I luckily noticed indications which 
showed that there was water beneath a portion of the 
plain much below the general level. Half an hour’s 
spade work proved that I was right. We took up the 
pursuit again, and ran the quarry to earth, and I got 
my captaincy.” 

‘Was there no fight?” 

He paused an appreciable time before replying. 
Then he evidently made up his mind to perform some 
disagreeable task. The watching girl could see the 
change in his face, the sharp transition from eager in- 
terest to angry resentment. 

“Yes,” he went on at last, “there was a fight. It was 
a rather stiff affair, because a troop of British cavalry 
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which should have supported me had turned back, owing 
to the want of water already mentioned. But that did 
not save the officer in charge of the 24th Lancers from 
being severely reprimanded.” 

“The 24th Lancers!” cried Iris. ‘Lord Ventnor’s 
regiment !” 

“Lord Ventnor was the officer in question.” 

Her face crimonsed. ‘Then you know him?” she 
said. 

ecy do.”’ 

“Is he your enemy?” 

SV es,?? 

‘And that is why you were so agitated that last day 
on the Sirdar, when poor Lady Tozer asked me if I were 
engaged to him?” 

“Ves.” 

“How could it affect you? You did not even know my 
name then?” 

Poor Iris! She did not stop to ask herself why she 
framed her question in such manner, but the sailor was 
now too profoundly moved to heed the slip. She could 
not tell how he was fighting with himself, fiercely beat- 
ing down the inner barriers of self-love, sternly deter- 
mined, once and for all, to reveal himself in such light to 
this beautiful and bewitching woman that in future she 
would learn to regard him only as an outcast whose com- 
pany she must perforce tolerate until relief came. 

“It affected me because the sudden mention of his name 
recalled my own disgrace. I quitted the army six months 
ago, Miss Deane, under very painful circumstances. A 
general court-martial found me guilty of conduct un- 
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becoming an officer and a gentleman. I was not even 
‘given a chance to resign. I was cashiered.” 

He pretended to speak with cool truculence. He 
thought to compel her into shrinking contempt. Yet 
his face blanched somewhat, and though he steadily kept 
the pipe between his teeth, and smoked with studied un- 
concern, his lips twitched a little. 

And he dared not look at her, for the girl’s wondering 
eyes were fixed upon him, and the blush had disappeared 
as quickly as it came. 

“I remember something of this,” she said slowly, never 
once averting her gaze. “There was some gossip con- 
cerning it when I first came to Hong Kong. You are 
Captain Robert Anstruther?” 

“Ty am.” 

“And you publicly thrashed Lord Ventnor as the re- 
sult of a quarrel about a woman?” 

‘Your recollection is quite accurate.” 

‘‘Who was to blame?” 

“The lady said that I was.” 

“Was it true?” 

Robert Anstruther, late captain of Bengal Cavalry, 
rose to his feet. He preferred to take his punishment 
standing. 

“The court-martial agreed with her, Miss Deane, and 
I am a prejudiced witness,” he replied. 

“Who was the—lady?”’ 

_ “The wife of my colonel, Mrs. Costobell.” 

“Oh 199 

Long afterwards he remembered the agony of that 
moment, and winced even at the remembrance. But he 
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had decided upon a fixed policy, and he was not a man 
to flinch from consequences. Miss Deane must be taught 
to despise him, else, God help them both, she might leara 
to love him as he now loved her. So, blundering towards 
his goal as men always blunder where a woman’s heart 
is concerned, he blindly persisted in allowing her to make 
such false deductions as she chose from his words. 

Iris was the first to regain some measure of self- 
control. | 

“J am glad you have been so candid, Captam 
Anstruther,” she commenced, but he broke in abruptly — 

“Jenks, if you please, Miss Deane. Robert Jenks.” 

There was a curious light in her eyes, but he did not 
see it, and her voice was marvelously subdued as she 
continued— 

“Certainly, Mr. Jenks. Let me be equally explicit 
before we quit the subject. I have met Mrs. Costobell. 
I do not like her. I consider her a deceitful woman. 
Your court-martial might have found a different verdict 
had its members been of her sex. As for Lord 
Ventnor, he is nothing to me. It is truce he asked 
my father to be permitted to pay his addresses to me, 
but my dear old dad left the matter wholly to my deci- 
sion, and I certainly never gave Lord Ventnor any 
encouragement. I believe now that Mrs. Costobell lied, 
and that Lord Ventnor lied, when they attributed any 
dishonorable action to you, and I am glad that you beat 
him in the Club. I am quite sure he deserved it.” 

Not one word did this strange man vouchsafe in reply. 
He started violently, seized the axe lying at his feet, 
and went straight among the trees, keeping his face 
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turned from Iris so that she might not see the tears in 
his eyes. 

As for the girl, she began to scour ther cooking» 
utensils with much energy, and soon commenced a song. 
Considering that she was compelled to constantly endure 
the company of a degraded officer, who had been expelled 
from the service with ignominy, she was absurdly con- 
tented. Indeed, with the happy inconsequence of youth, 
she quickly threw all care to the winds, and devoted her 
thoughts to planning a surprise for the next day by 


preparing some tea, Lelie she could surreptitiously 
open the chest. 
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Berorz night closed their third day on the island Jenks 
managed to construct a roomy tent-house, with a frame- 
work of sturdy trees selected on account of their loca- 
tion. To these he nailed or tied crossbeams of felled 
saplings; and the tarpaulins dragged from the beach 
supplied roof and walls. It required the united strength 
of Iris and himself to haul into position the heavy sheet 
that topped the structure, whilst he was compelled to 
desist from active building operations in order to fashion 
a rough ladder. Without some such contrivance he 
could not get the topmost supports adjusted at a suffi- 
cient height. 

Although the edifice required at least two more days 
of hard work before it would be fit for habitation Iris 
wished to take up her quarters there immediately. This 
the sailor would not hear of. 

“In the cave,” he said, “you are absolutely sheltered 
from all the winds that blow or rain that falls. Our 
villa, however, is painfully leaky and draughty at 
present. When asleep, the whole body is relaxed, and 
you are then most open to the attacks of cold or fever, 
in which case, Miss Deane, I shall be reluctantly obliged 
to dose you with a concoction of that tree there.” 
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He pointed to a neighboring cinchona, and Iris natur- 
ally asked why he selected that particular brand. 

“Because it is quinine, not made up in nice little 
tabloids, but aw naturel. It will not be a bad plan if 
we prepare a strong infusion, and take a small quantity 
every morning on the excellent principle that prevention 
is better than cure.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Good gracious!” she said; “that reminds me——” 

But the words died away on her lips in sudden fright. 
They were standing on the level plateau in front of the 
cave, well removed from the trees, and they could see 
distinctly on all sides, for the sun was sinking in a cloud- 
less sky and the air was preternaturally clear, being free 
now from the tremulous haze of the hot hours. 

Across the smooth expanse of sandy ground came 
the agonized shrieks of a startled bird—a large bird, 
it would seem—winging its way towards them with 
incredible swiftness, and uttering a succession of loud 
full-voiced notes of alarm. 

Yet the strange thing was that not a bird was to 
be seen. At that hour the ordinary feathered inhabi- 
tants of the island were quietly nestling among the 
branches preparatory to making a final selection of the 
night’s resting-place. None of them would stir unless 
actually disturbed. 

Iris drew near to the sailor. Involuntarily she caught 
his arm. He stepped a half-pace in front of her to 
ward off any danger that might be heralded by this 
new and uncanny phenomenon. Together they strained 
their eyes in the direction of the approaching sound, 
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but apparently their sight was bewitched, as noes 
whatever was visible. 

“Oh, what is it?” wailed Iris, hs now abut to 
Jenks in a state of great apprehension. 

The clucking noise came nearer, passed them within a 
yard, and was already some distance away towards the 
reef when the sailor burst into a hearty laugh, none the 
less genuine because of the relief it gave to his bewil- 
dered senses. 

Reassured, but still white with fear, Iris cried: “Do 
speak, please, Mr. Jenks. What was it?” 

“A beetle!” he managed to gasp. 

“A beetle?” 

“Yes, a small, insignificant-looking fellow, too—so 
small that I did not see him until he was almost out of 
range. He has the loudest voice for his size in the whole 
of creation. A man able to shout on the same scale could 
easily make himself heard for twenty miles.” 

‘Then I do not like such beetles ; I always hated them, 
but this latest variety is positively detestable. Such 
nasty things ought to be kept in zoological gardens, 
and not turned loose. Moreover, my tea will be boiled 
into spinach.” 

Nevertheless, the tea, though minus sugar or milk, 
was grateful enough and particularly acceptable to 
the sailor, who entertained Iris with a disquisition on the 
many virtues of that marvelous beverage. Curiously 
enough, the lifting of the veil upon the man’s earlier 
history made these two much better friends. With more 
complete acquaintance there was far less tendency 
towards certain passages which, under ordinary condi- 
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flirtation. 

They made the pleasing discovery that they could 
both sing. There was hardly an opera in vogue that 
one or other did not know sufficiently well to be able to 
recall the chief musical numbers. Iris had a sweet and 
sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice, Jenks an excellent 
baritone, and, to the secret amazement of the girl, he 
rendered one or two well-known Anglo-Indian barrack- 
room ditties with much humor. 

This, then, was the mise-en-scéne. 

Iris, seated in the broken saloon-chair, which the sailor 
had firmly wedged into the sand for her accommodation, 
was attired in a close-fitting costume selected from the 
small store of garments so wisely preserved by Jenks. 
She wore a pair of clumsy men’s boots several sizes too 
large for her. Her hair was tied up in a gipsy knot 
on the back of her head, and the light of a cheerful log 
fire danced in her blue eyes. 

Jenks, unshaven and ragged, squatted tailorwise near 
her. Close at hand, on two sides, the shaggy walls of 
rock rose in solemn grandeur. The neighboring trees, 
decked now in the sable livery of night, were dimly out- 
lined against the deep misty blue of sea and sky or 
wholly merged in the shadow of the cliffs. 

They lost themselves in the peaceful influences of the 
hour. Shipwrecked, remote from human kind, environed 
by dangers known or only conjectured, two solitary 
beings on a tiny island, thrown haphazard from the 
depths of the China Sea, this young couple, after 
passing unscathed through perils unknown even to the 
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writers of melodrama, lifted up their voices in the sheer 
exuberance of good spirits and abounding vitality. 

The girl was specially attracted by “The Buffalo 
Battery,” a rollicking lyric known to all Anglo-India 
from Peshawur to Tuticorin. The air is the familiar 
one of the “Hen Convention,” and the opening verse 
runs in this wise: 

I love to hear the sepoy with his bold and martial tread, 

And the thud of the galloping cavalry re-echoes through my head; 

But sweeter far than any sound by mortal ever made 

Is the tramp of the Buffalo Battery a-going to parade. 

Chorus: For it’s ‘‘ Haiiiya! haijiya! haitiya! haifiya!”’ 
Twist their tails and go. 


With a ‘‘ Hathi! h&thi! h&thi!’’ elephant and buffalo. 
‘* Chow-chow, chow-chow, chow-chow, chow-chow,”’ 


*“‘Téri ma!’’ ‘‘Chel-lo!”’ 
Oh, that’s the way they shout all day, and drive the 
buffalo. 


Iris would not be satisfied until she understood the 
meaning of the Hindustani phrases, mastered the nasal 
pronunciation of “haiiiya,” and placed the artificial 
accent on phant and lo in the second line of the chorus. 

Jenks was concluding the last verse when there came, 
hurtling through the air, the weird cries of the singing 
beetle, returning, perchance, from successful foray on 
Palm-tree Rock. This second advent of the insect put 
an end to the concert. Within a quarter of an hour 
they were asleep. 

Thenceforth, for ten days, they labored ‘ifiReasiaiil y: 
starting work at daybreak and stopping only when the 
light failed, finding the long hours of sunshine all too 
short for the manifold tasks demanded of them, yet 
thankful that the.might brought rest. The sailor made 
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out a programme to which he rigidly adhered. In the 
first place, he completed the house, which had two com- 
partments, an inner room in which Iris slept, and an 
outer, which served as a shelter for their meals and 
provided a bedroom for the man. 

Then he constructed a gigantic sky-sign on Summit 
Rock, the small cluster of boulders on top of the cliff. 
His chief difficulty was to hoist into place the tall poles 
he needed, and for this purpose he had to again visit 
Palm-tree Rock in order to secure the pulley. By exer- 
cising much ingenuity in devising shear-legs, he at last 
succeeded in lifting the masts into their allotted recepta- 
cles, where they were firmly secured. Finally he was 
able to swing into air, high above the tops of the neigh- 
boring trees, the loftiest of which he felled in order to 
clear the view on all sides, the name of the ship Sirdar, 
fashioned in six-foot letters nailed and spliced together 
in sections and made from the timbers of that ill-fated 
vessel. 

Meanwhile he taught Iris how to weave a net out 
of the strands of unraveled cordage. With this, 
weighted by bullets, he contrived a casting-net and 
caught a lot of small fish in the lagoon. At first they 
were unable to decide which varieties were edible, until 
a happy expedient occurred to the girl. 

‘The seabirds can tell us,” she said. ‘Let us spread 
out our haul on the sands and leave them. By observing 
those specimens seized by the birds and those they reject 
we should not go far wrong.” 

Though her reasoning was not infallible it certainly 
proved to be a reliable guide in this instance. Among 
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upon two species which most resembled whiting and 
haddock, and these turned out to be very palatable and 
wholesome. 

Jenks knew a good deal of botany, and enough about 
birds to differentiate between carnivorous species and 
those fit for human food, whilst the salt in their most 
fortunate supply of hams rendered their meals almost 
epicurean. Think of it, ye dwellers in cities, content 
with stale buns and leathery sandwiches when ye venture 
into the wilds of a railway refreshment-room, these two 
castaways, marooned by queer chance on a desert island, 
could sit down daily to a banquet of vegetable soup, 
fish, a roast bird, ham boiled or fried, and a sago pud- 
ding, the whole washed down by cool spring water, or, 
should the need arise, a draught of the best champagne! 

From the rusty rifles on the reef Jenks brought away 
the bayonets and secured all the screws, bolts, and 
other small odds and ends which might be serviceable. 
From the barrels he built a handy grate to facilitate 
Iris’s cooking operations, and a careful search each 
morning amidst the ashes of any burnt wreckage accu- 
mulated a store of most useful nails. 

The pressing need for a safe yet accessible bathing 
place led him and the girl to devote one afternoon to a 
complete survey of the coast-line. By this time they had 
given names to all the chief localities. The northerly 
promontory was naturally christened North Cape; the 
western, Europa Point; the portion of the reef between 
their habitation and Palm-tree Rock became Filey Brig; 
the other section North-west Reef. The flat sandy 
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passage across the island, containing the cave, house, 
and well, was named Prospect Park; and the extensive 
stretch of sand on the south-east, with its guard of 
broken reefs, was at once dubbed Turtle Beach when 
Jenks discovered that an immense number of green 
turtles were paying their spring visit to the island to 
bury their eggs in the sand. 

The two began their tour of inspection by passing 
the scene of the first desperate struggle to escape from 
the clutch of the typhoon. Iris would not be content 
until the sailor showed her the rock behind which he 
placed her for shelter whilst he searched for water. 
For a moment the recollection of their unfortunate 
companions on board ship brought a lump into her 
throat and dimmed her eyes. 

‘I remember them in my prayers every night,” she 
confided to him. “It seems so unutterably sad that they 
should be lost, whilst we are alive and happy.” 

The man distracted her attention by pointing out the 
embers of their first fire. It was the only way to choke 
back the tumultuous feelings that suddenly stormed his 
heart. Happy! Yes, he had never before known such 
happiness. How long would it last? High up on the cliff 
swung the signal to anxious searchers of the sea that 
here would be found the survivors of the Sirdar. And 
then, when rescue came, when Miss Deane became once 
more the daughter of a wealthy baronet, and he a dis- 
graced and a nameless outcast ! He set his teeth 
and savagely struck at a full cup of the pitcher-plant 
which had so providentially relieved their killing thirst. 

“Oh, why did you do that?” pouted Iris. “Poor 
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thing! it was a true friend in need. I wish I could do 
something for it to make it the best and leafiest plant 
of its kind on the island.” 

“Very well!” he answered; “you can gratify your 
wish. A tinful of fresh water from the well, applied 
daily to its roots, will quickly achieve that end.” 

The moroseness of his tone and manner surprised her. 
For once her quick intuition failed to divine the source 
of his irritation. 

“You give your advice ungraciously,” she said, “but 
I will adopt it nevertheless.” 

A harmless incident, a kindly and quite feminine 
resolve, yet big with fate for both of them. 

Jenks’s unwonted ill-humor—for the passage of days 
had driven from his face all its harshness, and from his 
tongue all its assumed bitterness—created a passing 
cloud until the physical exertion of scrambling over 
the rocks to round the North Cape restored their normal 
relations. 

A strong current raced by this point to the south- 
east, and tore away the outlying spur of the headland 
to such an extent that the sailor was almost inclined to 
choose the easier way through the trees. Yet he perse- 
vered, and it may be confessed that the opportunities 
thus afforded of grasping the girl’s arm, of placing a 
steadying hand on her shoulder, were dominant factors 
in determining his choice. 

At last they reached the south side, and here they at 
once found themselves in a delightfully secluded and 
tiny bay, sandy, tree-lined, sheltered on three sides by 
cliffs and rocks. 
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“Oh,” cried Iris, excitedly, “what a lovely spot! a 
perfect Smugglers’ Cove.” 

“Charming enough to look at,” was the answering 
comment, “but open to the sea. If you look at the 
smooth riband of water out there, you will perceive a 
passage through the reef. A great place for sharks, 
Miss Deane, but no place for bathers.” 

“Good gracious! I had forgotten the sharks. I 
suppose they must live, horrid as they are, but I don’t 
want them to dine on me.” 

The mention of such disagreeable adjuncts to life on 
the island no longer terrified her. Thus do English 
newcomers to India pass the first three months’ residence 
in the country in momentary terror of snakes, and the 
remaining thirty years in complete forgetfulness of 
them. 

They passed on. Whilst traversing the coral-strewn 
south beach, with its patches of white soft sand baking 
in the direct rays of the sun, Jenks perceived traces 
of the turtle which swarmed in the neighboring sea. 

“Delicious eggs and turtle soup!” he announced when 
Iris asked him why he was so intently studying certain 
marks on the sand, caused by the great sea-tortoise 
during their nocturnal visits to the breeding-ground. 

“If they are green turtle,” he continued, “we are in 
the lap of luxury. They lard the alderman and inspire 
the poet. When a ship comes to our assistance I will 
persuade the captain to freight the vessel with them 
and make my fortune.” 

“T suppose, under the circumstances, you were not 
a rich man, Mr. Jenks,” said Iris, timidly. - 
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“J possess a wealthy bachelor uncle, who made me his 
heir and allowed me four hundred a year; so I was a 
sort of Cresus among Staff Corps officers. When the 
smash came he disowned me by cable. By selling my 
ponies and my other belongings I was able to walk out 
of my quarters penniless but free from debt.” 

“And all through a deceitful woman!” 

“Ves,” 

Iris peeped at him from under the brim of her 
sou’wester. He seemed to be absurdly contented, so 
different was his tone in discussing a necessarily painful 
topic to the attitude he adopted during the attack on 
the pitcher-plant. 

_ She was puzzled, but ventured a further step. 

‘“Was she very bad to you, Mr. Jenks?” 

He stopped and laughed—actually roared at the 
suggestion. 

“Bad to me!’ he repeated. “I had nothing to do 
with her. She was humbugging her husband, not me. 
Fool that I was, I could not mind my own business.” 

So Mrs. Costobell was not flirting with the man who 
suffered on her account. It is a regrettable but true 
statement that Iris would willingly have hugged Mrs. 
Costobell at that moment. She walked on air during the 
next half-hour of golden silence, and Jenks did not 
remind her that they were passing the gruesome Valley 
of Death. 

Rounding Europa Point, the sailor’s eyes were fixed 
on their immediate surroundings, but Iris gazed dream- 
ily ahead. Hence it was that she was the first to cry in 
amazement— 
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“A boat! See, there! On the rocks!” 

There was no mistake. A ship’s boat was perched 
high and dry on the north side of the cape. Even as 
they scrambled towards it Jenks mnderriond how it had 
come there. 

When the Sirdar parted amidships the after section 
fell back into the depths beyond the reef, and this boat 
must have broken loose from its dayvits and been driven 
ashore here by the force of the western current. 

Was it intact? Could they escape? Was this ark 
stranded on the island for their benefit? If it were sea- 
worthy, whither should they steer—to those islands whose 
blue outlines were visible on the horizon? 

These and a hundred other questions coursed through 
his brain during the race over the rocks, but all such 
wild speculations were promptly settled when they 
reached the craft, for the keel and the whole of the lower 
timbers were smashed into matchwood. 

But there were stores on board. Jenks remembered 
that Captain Ross’s foresight had secured the provision- 
ing of all the ship’s boats soon after the first wild rush 
to steady the vessel after the propeller was lost. Masts, 
sails, oars, seats—all save two water-casks—had gone; 
but Jenks, with eager hands, unfastened the lockers, 
and here he found a good supply of tinned meats and 
biscuits. ‘They had barely recovered from the excite- 
ment of this find when the sailor noticed that behind 
the rocks on which the craft was firmly lodged lay a 
small natural basin full of salt water, replenished and 
freshened by the spray of every gale, and completely 
shut off from all seaward access. 
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It was not more than four feet deep, beautifully 
carpeted with sand, and secluded by rocks on all sides. 
Not the tiniest crab or fish was to be seen. It provided 
an ideal bath. ‘ 

Iris was overjoyed. She pointed towards their habi- 
tation. 

“Mr. Jenks,” she said, “I will be with you at tea- 
time.” 

He gathered all the tins he was able to carry and 
strode off, enjoining her to fire her revolver if for the 
slightest reason she wanted assistance, and giving a 
parting warning that if she delayed too long he would 
come and shout to her. 

“I wonder,” said the girl to herself, watching his 
retreating figure, “what he is afraid of. Surely by this 
time we have exhausted the unpleasant surprises of the 
island. Anyhow, now for a splash!” 

She was hardly in the water before she began to be 
afraid on account of Jenks. Suppose anything hap- 
pened to him whilst she was thoughtlessly enjoying 
herself here. So strongly did the thought possess her 
that she hurriedly dressed again and ran off to find him. 

He was engaged in fastening a number of bayonets 
transversely to a long piece of timber. 

“What are you doing that for?” she asked. 

“Why did you return so soon? Did anything alarm 
your” 

“I thought you might get into mischief,” she con- 
fessed. 

“No. On the other hand, I am trying to make trouble 
for any unwelcome visitors,” he replied. “This is a 
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cheval de frise, which I intend to set up in front of our 
cave in case we are compelled to defend ourselves against 
an attack by savages. With this barring the way they 
cannot rush the position.” 

She sighed. Rainbow Island was a wild spot after all. 
Did not thorns and briers grow very close to the gates 
of Eden? 

On the nineteenth day of their residence on the island 
the sailor climbed, as was his invariable habit, to the 
Summit Rock whilst Iris prepared breakfast. At this 
early hour the horizon was clearly cut as the rim of 2 
sapphire. He examined the whole arc of the sea with 
his glasses, but not a sail was in sight. According to 
his calculations, the growing anxiety as to the fate of 
the Sirdar must long ere this have culminated in the 
dispatch from Hong Kong or Singapore of a special 
search vessel, whilst British warships in the China Sea 
would be warned to keep a close lookout for any traces 
of the steamer, to visit all islands on their route, and to 
question fishermen whom they encountered. So help 
might come any day, or it might be long deferred. He 
could not pierce the future, and it was useless to vex 
his soul with questionings as to what might happen next 
week. The great certainty of the hour was Iris—the 
blue-eyed, smiling divinity who had come into his life— 
waiting for him down there beyond the trees, waiting 
to welcome him with a sweet-voiced greeting; and he 
knew, with a fierce devouring joy, that her cheek would 
not pale nor her lip tremble when he announced that at 
least another sun must set before the expected relief 
reached them. 
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He replaced the glasses in their case and dived into 
the wood, giving a passing thought to the fact that 
the wind, after blowing steadily from the south for 
nearly a week, had veered round to the north-east during 
the night. Did the change portend a storm? Well, 
they were now prepared for all such eventualities, and 
he had not forgotten that they possessed, among other 
treasures, a box of books for rainy days. And a rainy 
day with Iris for company! What gale that ever blew 
could offer such compensation for enforced idleness? 

The morning sped in uneventful work. Iris did not 
neglect her cherished pitcher-plant. After luncheon it 
was her custom now to carry a dishful of water to its 
apparently arid roots, and she rose to fulfil her self- 
imposed task. 

“Let me help you,” said Jenks. “I am not very busy 
this afternoon.” 

“No, thank you. I simply won’t allow you to touch 
that shrub. The dear thing looks quite glad to see me. 
It drinks up the water as greedily as a thirsty animal.” 

“Even a cabbage has a heart, Miss Deane.” 

She laughed merrily. “I do believe you are offering 
me a compliment,” she said. “I must indeed have found 
favor in your eyes.” 

He had schooled himself to resist the opening given 
by this class of retort, so he turned to make some correc- 
tions in the scale of the sun-dial he had constructed, aided 
therein by daily observations with the sextant left by 
the former inhabitant of the cave. 

Iris had been gone perhaps five minutes when he 
heard a distant shriek, twice repeated, and then there 
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came faintly to his ears his own name, not “Jenks,” but 
“Robert,” in the girl’s voice. Something terrible had 
happened. It was 4 cry of supreme distress. Mortal 
agony or overwhelming terror alone could wring that 
name from her lips. Precisely in such moments this 
man acted with the decision, the unerring judgment, 
the instantaneous acceptance of great risk to accomplish 
great results, that marked him out as a born soldier. 

He rushed into the house and snatched from the rifle- 
rack one of the six Lee-Metfords reposing there in 
apple-pie order, each with a filled magazine attached 
and a cartridge already in position. 

Then he ran, with long swift strides, not through the 
trees, where he could see nothing, but towards the beach, 
whence, in forty yards, the place where Iris probably 
was would become visible. 

At once he saw her, struggling in the grasp of two 
ferocious-looking Dyaks, one, by his garments, a person 
of consequence, the other a half-naked savage, hideous 
and repulsive in appearance. Around them seven men, 
armed with guns and parangs, were dancing with 
excitement. 

Iris’s captors were endeavoring to tie her arms, but 
she was a strong and active Englishwoman, with muscles 
well knit by the constant labor of recent busy days and 
a frame developed by years of horse-riding and tennis- 
playing. The pair evidently found her a tough handful, 
and the inferior Dyak, either to stop her screams—for 
she was shrieking “Robert, come to me!” with all her 
might—or to stifle her into submission, roughly placed 
his huge hand over her mouth. 
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These things the sailor noticed instantly. Some men, 
brave to rashness, ready as he to give his life to save her, 
would have raced madly over the intervening ground, 
scarce a furlong, and attempted a heroic combat of 
one against nine. 

Not so Jenks. 

With the methodical exactness of the parade-ground 
he settled down on one knee and leveled the rifle. At 
that range the Lee-Metford bullet travels practically 
point-blank. Usually it is deficient in “stopping” 
power, but he had provided against this little drawback 
by notching all the cartridges in the six rifles after the 
effective manner devised by an expert named Thomas 
Atkins during the Tirah campaign. 

Nore of the Dyaks saw him. All were intent on the 
sensational prize they had secured, a young and beauti- 
ful white woman so contentedly roaming about the 
shores of this Fetish island. With the slow speed 
advised by the Roman philosopher, the backsight and 
foresight of the Lee-Metford came into line with the 
breast of the coarse brute clutching the girl’s face. 

Then something bit him above the heart and simul- 
taneously tore half of his back into fragments. He 
fell, with a queer sob, and the others turned to face this 
unexpected danger. 

Iris, knowing only that she was free from that hateful 
grasp, wrenched herself free from the chief’s hold, and 
ran with all her might along the beach, to Jenks and 
safety. 

Again, and yet again, the rifle gave its short, sharp 
snarl, and two more Dyaks collapsed on the sand. Six 
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were left, their leader being still unconsciously preserved 
from. death by the figure of the flying girl. 

A fourth Dyak dropped. 

The survivors, cruel savages but not cowards, unslung 
their guns. The sailor, white-faced, grim, with an 
unpleasant gleam in his deep-set eyes and a lower jaw 
protruding, noticed their preparations. 

“To the left!” he shouted. “Run towards the trees!” * 

Iris heard him and strove to obey. But her strength 
was failing her, and she staggered blindly. After a few 
despairing efforts she lurched feebly to her knees, and 
tumbled face downwards on the broken coral that had 
tripped her faltering footsteps. 

Jenks was watching her, watching the remaining 
Dyaks, from whom a spluttering volley came, picking 
out his quarry with the murderous ease of a terrier in a 
rat-pit. Something like a bee in a violent hurry hummed 
past his ear, and a rock near his right foot was struck 
a, tremendous blow by an unseen agency. He liked this. 
It would be a battle, not a battue. 

The fifth Dyak crumpled into the distortion of death, 
and then their leader took deliberate aim at the kneeling 
marksman who threatened to wipe him and his band out 
of existence. But his deliberation, though skilful, was 
too profound. The sailor fired first, and was profes- 
sionally. astonished to see the gaudily attired individual 
tossed violently backward for many yards, finally pitch- 
ing headlong to the earth. Had he been charged by 
a bull in full career he could not have been more utterly 
discomfited. The incident was sensational but inexpli- 
cable. 
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Yet another member of the band was prostrated ere 
the two as yet unscathed thought fit to beat a retreat. 
This they now did with celerity, but they dragged their 
chief with them. It was no part of Jenks’s programme 
to allow them to escape. He aimed again at the man 
nearest the trees. There was a sharp click and nothing 
more. The cartridge was a mis-fire. He hastily sought 
to eject it, and the rifle jammed. These little accidents 
will happen, even in a good weapon like the Lee-Metford. 

Springing to his feet with a yell he ran forward. 
The flying men caught a glimpse of him and accelerated 
their movements. Just as he reached Iris they vanished 
among the trees. 

Slinging the rifle over his shoulder, he picked up 
the girl in his arms. She was conscious, but breathless. 

“You are not hurt?” he gasped, his eyes blazing into 
her face with an intensity that she afterwards remem- 
bered as appalling. 

“No,” she whispered. 

“Listen,” he continued in labored jerks. “Try and 
obey me—exactly. I will carry you—to the cave. Stop 
there. Shoot any one you see—till I come.” 

She heard him wonderingly. Was he going to leave 
her, now that he had her safely clasped to his breast? 
Impossible! Ah, she understood. Those men must have 
landed in a boat. He intended to attack them again. 
He was going to fight them single-handed, and she 
would not know what happened to him until it was 
all over. Gradually her vitality returned. She almost 
smiled at the fantastic conceit that she would desert 
hum. 
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Jenks placed her on her feet at the entrance to the 
cave. 

“You understand,” he cried, and without waiting for 
an answer, ran to the house for another rifle. This time, 
to her amazement, he darted back through Prospect 
Park towards the south beach. The sailor knew that the 
Dyaks had landed at the sandy bay Iris had christened 
Smugglers’ Cove. They were acquainted with the pas- 
sage through the reef and came from the distant islands. 
Now they would endeavor to escape by the same channel. 
They must be prevented at all costs. 

He was right. As they came out into the open he saw 
three men, not two, pushing off a large sampan. One 
of them, mirabile dictu, was the chief. Then Jenks un- 
derstood that his bullet had hit the lock of the Dyak’s 
uplifted wéapon, with the result already described. By 
a miracle he had escaped. 

He coolly prepared to slay the three of them with the 
same calm purpose that distinguished the opening 
phase of this singularly one-sided conflict. The distance 
was much greater, perhaps 800 yards from the point 
where the boat came into view. He knelt and fired. He 
judged that the missile struck the craft between the trio. 

“J didn’t allow for the sun on the side of the fore- 
sight,” he said. ‘Or perhaps I am a bit shaky after the 
run. In any event they can’t go far.” 

A hurrying step on the coral behind him caught his 
ear. Instantly he sprang up and faced about—to see 
Iris. 3 

“They are escaping,” she said. 

“No fear of that,” he replied, turning away from her. 
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“Where are the others?” 

“Dead!” 

‘Do you mean that you killed nearly all those men ?”’ 

“Six of them. ‘There were nine in all.” 

He knelt again, lifting the rifle. Iris threw herself 
on her knees by his side. There was something awful to 
her in this chill and business-like declaration of a fixed 
purpose. 

“Mr. Jenks,” she said, clasping her hands in an 
agony of entreaty, “do not kill more men for my 
sake !”? 

“For my own sake, then,” he growled, annoyed at the 
interruption, as the sampan was afloat. 

“Then I ask you for God’s sake not to take another 
life. What you have already done was unavoidable, per- 
haps right. This is murder!” 

He lowered his weapon and looked at her. 

“If those men get away they will bring back a host to 
avenge their comrades—and secure you,” he added. 

“It may be the will of Providence for such a thing to 
happen. Yet I implore you to spare them.” 

He placed the rifle on the sand and raised her tenderly, 
for she had yielded to a paroxysm of tears. Not another 
word did either of them speak in that hour. The large 
triangular sail of the sampan was now bellying out in 
the south wind. A figure stood up in the stern of the 
boat and shook a menacing arm at the couple on the 
beach. 

It was the Malay chief, cursing them with the rude 
eloquence of his barbarous tongue. And Jenks well 
knew what he was saying. 
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Tuy looked long and steadfastly at the retreating 
boat. Soon it diminished to a mere speck on the smooth 
sea. The even breeze kept its canvas taut, and the sailor 
knew that no ruse was intended—the Dyaks were flying 
from the island in fear and rage. They would return 
with a force sufficient to insure the wreaking of their 
vengeance. : 

That he would again encounter them at no distant 
date Jenks had no doubt whatever. They would land 
in such numbers as to render any resistance difficult and 
a prolonged defence impossible. Would help come first? 
—a distracting question to which definite answer could 
not be given. The sailor’s brow frowned in deep lines ; 
his brain throbbed now with an anxiety singularly at 
variance with his cool demeanor during the fight. He 
was utterly unconscious that his left arm encircled the 
shoulder of the girl until she gently disengaged herself 
and said appealingly— 

“Please, Mr. Jenks, do not be angry with me. I 
could not help it. I could not bear to see you shoot 
them.” 

Then he abruptly awoke to the realities of the mo- 
ment. vais 
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“Come,” he said, his drawn features relaxing into .a 
wonderfully pleasing smile. “We will return to our 
castle. We are safe for the remainder of this day, at any 
rate.” 

Something must be said or done to reassure her. She 
was still grievously disturbed, and he naturally ascribed 
her agitation to the horror of her capture. He dreaded 
a complete collapse if any further alarms threatened at 
once. Yet he was almost positive—though search alone 
would set at rest the last misgiving—that only one sam- 
pan had visited the island. Evidently the Dyaks were 
unprepared as he for the events of the preceding half- 
hour. They were either visiting the island to procure 
turtle and béche-de-mer or had merely called there en 
youte to some other destination, and the change in the 
wind had unexpectedly compelled them to put ashore. 
Beyond all doubt they must have been surprised by the 
warmth of the reception they encountered. 

Probably, when he went to Summit Rock that morn- 
ing, the savages had lowered their sail and were 
steadily paddling north against wind and current. The 
most careful scrutiny of the sea would fail to reveal 
them beyond a distance of six or seven miles at the 
utmost. 

After landing in the hidden bay on the south side, 
they crossed the island through the trees instead of tak- 
ing the more natural open way along the beach. Why? 
The fact that he and Iris were then passing the grown- 
over tract leading to the Valley of Death instantly de- 
termined this point. The Dyaks knew of this affright- 
ing hollow, and would not approach any nearer to it 
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than was unavoidable. Could he twist this circumstance 
to advantage if Iris and he were still stranded there when 
the superstitious sea-rovers next put in an appearance? 
He would see. All depended on the girl’s strength. If 
she gave way now—if, instead of taking instant meas- 
ures for safety, he were called upon to nurse her through 
a fever—the outlook became not only desperate but 
hopeless. 

And, whilst he bent his brows in worrying thought, 
the color was returning to Iris’s cheeks, and natural 
buoyancy to her step. It is the fault of all men to 
underrate the marvelous courage and constancy of 
woman in the face of difficulties and trials. Jenks was 
no exception to the rule. 

“You do not ask me for any account of my adven- 
tures,” she said quietly, after watching his perplexed 
expression in silence for some time. 

Her tone almost startled him, its unassumed cheerful- 
ness was so unlooked for. 

“No,” he answered. “I thought you were too over- 
wrought to talk of them at present.” 

“Overwrought! Not a bit of it! I was dead beat 
with the struggle and with screaming for you, but please 
don’t imagine that I am going to faint or treat you to 
a display of hysteria now that all the excitement has 
ended. I admit that I cried a little when you pushed 
me aside on the beach and raised your gun to fire at those 
poor wretches flying for their lives. Yet perhaps I was 
wrong to hinder you.” 

‘You were wrong,” he gravely interrupted. 

“Then you should not have heeded me. No, I don’t 
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mean that. You always consider me first, don’t you? 
No matter what I ask you to do you endeavor to please 
me, even when you know all the time that I am acting 
or speaking foolishly.” 

The unthinking naiveté of her words sent the blood 
coursing wildly through his veins. 

“Never mind,” she went on with earnest simplicity. 
“God has been very good to us. I cannot believe that 
He has preserved us from so many dangers to permit 
us to perish miserably a few hours, or days, before help 
comes, And I do want to tell you exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

“Then you shall,” he answered. “But first drink 
this.’ They had reached their camping-ground, and 
he hastened to procure a small quantity of brandy. 

She swallowed the spirit with a protesting moue. She 
really needed no such adventitious support, she said. 

“All right,” commented Jenks. “If you don’t want 
a drink, I do.” 

“I can quite believe it,” she retorted. “Your case is 
very different. J knew the men would not hurt me— 
after the first shock of their appearance had passed, I 
mean—lI also knew that you would save me. But you, 
. Mr. Jenks, had to do the fighting. You were called 
upon to rescue precious me. Good gracious! No won- 
der you were excited.” 

The sailor mentally expressed his inability to grasp 
the complexities of feminine nature, but Iris rattled 
on— 

“I carried my tin of water to the pitcher-plant, and 
was listening to the greedy roots gurgling away for 
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dear life, when suddenly four men sprang out from 
among the trees and seized my arms before I could reach 
my revolver.” 

‘Thank Heaven you failed.” 

“You think that if I had fired at them they would 
have retaliated. Yes, especially if I had hit the chief. 
But it was he who instantly gave some order, and I sup- 
pose it meant that they were not to hurt me. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they seemed to be quite as much astonished 
as I was alarmed. But if they could hold my hands they 
could not stop my voice so readily. Oh! didn’t I yell?” 

“You did.” : 

“I suppose you could not hear me distinctly ?” 

“Quite distinctly.” 

“Every word?” 

VY es,?? 

She bent to pick some leaves and bits of dry grass 
from her dress. ‘‘Well, you know,” she continued rap- 
idly, “in such moments one cannot choose one’s words. 
I just shouted the first thing that came into my head.” 

“And I,” he said, “picked up the first rifle I could lay 
hands on. Now, Miss Deane, as the affair has ended so 
happily, may I venture to ask you to remain in the cave 
until I return?” 

“Oh, please——” she began. 

‘Really, I must insist. I would not leave you if it 
were not quite imperative. You cannot come with me.” 

Then she understood one at least of the tasks he must 
perform, and she meekly obeyed. 

He thought it best to go along Turtle Beach to the 
cove, and thence follow the Dyaks’ trail through the 
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wood, as this line of advance would entail practically a 
complete circuit of the island. He omitted no precau- 
tions in his advance. Often he stopped and listened in- 
tently. Whenever he doubled a point or passed among 
the trees he crept back and peered along the way he had 
come, to see if any lurking foes were breaking shelter 
behind him. 

The marks on the sand proved that only one .sampan 
had been beached. Thence he found nothing of special 
interest until he came upon the chief’s gun, lying close 
to the trees on the north side. It was a very ornamental 
weapon, a muzzle-loader. The stock was inlaid with 
gold and ivory, and the piece had evidently been looted 
from some mandarin’s junk surprised and sacked in a 
former foray. 

The lock was smashed by the impact of the Lee- 
Metford bullet, but close investigation of the trigger- 
guard, and the discovery of certain unmistakable evi- 
dences on the beach, showed that the Dyak leader had 
lost two if not three fingers of his right hand. 

‘So he has something more than his passion to nurse,” 
mused Jenks. ‘That at any rate is fortunate. He will 
be in no mood for further enterprise for some time to 
come.” 

He dreaded lest any of the Dyaks should be only 
badly wounded and likely to live. It was an actual 
relief to his nerves to find that the improvised Dum- 
dums had done their work too well to permit anxiety on 
that score. On the principle that a “dead Injun is a 
good Injun” these Dyaks were good Dyaks. 

He gathered the guns, swords and krisses of the slain, 
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with all their uncouth belts and ornaments. In pursu- 
ance of a vaguely defined plan of future action he also 
divested some of the men of their coarse garments, and 
collected six queer-looking hats, shaped like inverted 
basins. These things he placed in a heap near the 
pitcher-plants. Thenceforth, for half an hour, the 
placid surface of the lagoon was disturbed by the black 
dorsal fins of many sharks. 

To one of the sailor’s temperament there was nothing 
revolting in the concluding portion of his task. He had 
a God-given right to live. It was his paramount duty, 
remitted only by death itself, to endeavor to save Iris 
from the indescribable fate from which no power could 
rescue her if ever she fell into the hands of these vin- 
dictive savages. Therefore it was war between him and 
them, war to the bitter end, war with no humane mitiga- 
tion of its horrors and penalties, the last dread arbitra- 
ment of man forced to adopt the methods of the tiger. 

His guess at the weather conditions heralded by the 
change of wind was right. As the two partook of their 
evening meal the complaining surf lashed the reef, and 
the tremulous branches of the taller trees voiced the 
approach of a gale. A tropical storm, not a typhoon, 
but a belated burst of the periodic rains, deluged the 
island before midnight. Hours earlier Iris retired, ut- 
terly worn by the events of the day. Needless to say, 
there was no singing that evening. The gale chanted a 
wild melody in mournful chords, and the noise of the 
watery downpour on the tarpaulin roof of Belle Vue 
Castle was such as to render conversation impossible, 
save in wearying shouts. 
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Luckily, Jenks’s carpentry was effective, though 
rough. The building was water-tight, and he had 
calked every crevice with unraveled rope until Iris’s 
apartment was free from the tiniest draught. 

The very fury of the external turmoil acted as a 
lullaby to the girl. She was soon asleep, and the sailor 
was left to his thoughts. 

Sleep he could not. He smoked steadily, with a mag- 
nificent prodigality, for his small stock of tobacco was 
fast diminishing. He ransacked his brains to discover 
some method of escape from this enchanted island, where 
fairies jostled with demons, and hours of utter happiness 
found their bane in moments of frightful peril. 

Of course he ought to have killed those fellows who 
escaped. Their sampan might have provided a last des- 
perate expedient if other savages effected a landing. 
Well, there was no use in being wise after the event, and, 
scheme as he might, he could devise no way to avoid dis- 
aster during the next attack. 

This, he felt certain, would take place at night. The 
Dyaks would land in force, rush the cave and hut, and 
overpower him by sheer numbers. The fight, if fight 
there was, would be sharp, but decisive. Perhaps, if he 
received some warning, Iris and he might retreat in the 
darkness to the cover of the trees. A last stand could be 
made among the boulders on Summit Rock. But of 
what avail to purchase their freedom until daylight? 
And then 

If ever man wrestled with desperate problem, Jenks 
wrought that night. He-smoked and pondered until the 
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storm passed, and, with the changefulness of a poet’s 
muse, a full moon flooded the island in glorious radiance. 

He rose, opened the door, and stood without, listening 
for a little while to the roaring of the surf and the crash 
of the broken coral swept from reef and shore by the 
backwash. 

The petty strife of the elements was soothing to him. 

“They are snarling like whipped dogs,” he said aloud. 
“One might almost fancy her ladyship the Moon ap- 
pearing on the scene as a Uranian Venus, cowing sea and 
storm by the majesty of her presence.” 

Pleased with the conceit, he looked steadily at the bril- 
liant luminary for some time. ‘Then his eyes were at- 
tracted by the strong lights thrown upon the rugged 
face of the precipice into which the cavern burrowed. 
Unconsciously relieving his tired senses, he was idly 
wondering what trick of color Turner would have 
adopted to convey those sharp yet weirdly beautiful 
contrasts, when suddenly he uttered a startled exclama- 
tion. 

“By Jove!” he murmured. “I never noticed that be- 
fore.” 

The feature which so earnestly claimed his attention 
was a deep ledge, directly over the mouth of the cave, 
but some forty feet from the ground. Behind it the 
wall of rock sloped darkly inwards, suggesting a recess 
extending by haphazard computation at least a couple 
of yards. It occurred to him that perhaps the fault in 
the interior of the tunnel had its outcrop here, and the 
deodorizing influences of rain and sun had extended the 
weak point thus exposed in the bold panoply of stone. 
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He surveyed the ledge from different points of view. 
It was quite inaccessible, and most difficult to estimate 
accurately from the ground level. The sailor was 2 man 
of action. He chose the nearest tall tree and began to 
climb. He was not eight feet from the ground before 
several birds flew out from its leafy recesses, filling the 
air with shrill clucking. 

“The devil take them!” he growled, for he feared that 
the commotion would awaken Iris. He was still labori- 
ously worming his way through the inner maze of 
branches when a well-known voice reached him from the 
ground. 

“Mr. Jenks, what on earth are you doing up there?” 

“Oh! so those wretched fowls aroused you?” he re- 
plied. 

“Yes; but why did you arouse them?” 

“IT had a fancy to roost by way of a change ” 

‘‘Please be serious.” 

“I am more than serious. This tree grows a variety 
of small sharp thorn that induces a maximum of 
gravity—before one takes the next step.” 

“But why do you keep on climbing?” 

“It is sheer lunacy, I admit. Yet on such a moonlit 
night there is some reasonable ground for even a mad 
excuse.” 

“Mr. Jenks, tell me at once what you are doing.” 

Iris strove to be severe, but there was a touch of 
anxiety in her tone that instantly made the sailor apolo- 
getic. He told her about the ledge, and explained his 
half-formed notion that here they might secure a safe 
retreat in case of further attack—a refuge from which 
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they might defy assault during many days. It was, 
he said, absolutely impossible to wait until the morning. 
He must at once satisfy himself whether the project was 
impracticable or worthy of further investigation. 

So the girl only enjoined him to be careful, and he 
vigorously renewed the climb. At last, some twenty- 
five feet from the ground, an accidental parting in the 
branches enabled him to get a good look at the ledge. 
One glance set his heart beating joyously. It was at 
least fifteen feet in length; it shelved back until its depth 
was lost in the blackness of the shadows, and the floor 
must be either nearly level or sloping slightly inwards 
to the line of the fault. 

The place was a perfect eagle’s nest. A chamois could 
not reach it from any direction; it became accessible to 
man only by means of a ladder or a balloon. 

More excited by this discovery than he cared for Iris 
to know, he endeavored to appear unconcerned when he 
regained the ground. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘tell me all about it.” 

He described the nature of the cavity as well as he 
understood it at the moment, and emphasized his pre- 
vious explanation of its virtues. Here they might 
reasonably hope to make a successful stand against the 
Dyaks. 

“Then you feel sure that those awful creatures will 
come back?” she said slowly. 

“Only too sure, unfortunately.” 

‘How remorseless poor humanity is when the veneer 
is stripped off! Why cannot they leave us in peace? 
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I suppose they now cherish a blood feud against us. 
Perhaps, if I had not been here, they would not have 
injured you. Somehow I seem to be bound up with your 
misfortunes.” 

“I would not have it otherwise were it in my power,” 
he answered. For an instant he left unchallenged the 
girl’s assumption that she was in any way responsible 
for the disasters which had broken up his career. He 
looked into her eyes and almost forgot himself. Then 
the sense of fair dealing that dominates every true gen- 
tleman rose within him and gripped his wavering 
emotions with ruthless force. Was this a time to play 
upon the high-strung sensibilities of this youthful 
daughter of the gods, to seek to win from her a confes- 
sion of love that a few brief days or weeks might prove 
to be only a spasmodic, but momentarily all-powerful, 
gratitude for the protection he had given her? 

And he spoke aloud, striving to laugh, lest his words 
should falter— 

“You can console yourself with the thought, Miss 
Deane, that your presence on the island will in no way 
affect my fate at the hands of the Dyaks. Had they 
caught me unprepared today my head would now be 
covered with a solution of the special varnish they carry 
on every foreign expedition.” 

“Varnish?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, as a preservative, you understand.” 

“And yet these men are human beings!” 

“For purposes of classification, yes. Keeping to 
strict fact, it was lucky for me that you raised the 
alarm, and gave me a chance to discount the odds of 
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mere numbers. So, you see, you really did me a good 
turn.” 

“What can be done now to save our lives? Anything 
will be better than to await another attack.” 

“The first thing to do is to try to get some sleep 
before daylight. How did you know I was not in the 
Castle?”’ 

“T cannot tell you. I awoke and knew you were not 
near me. If I wake in the night I can always tell 
whether or not you are in the next room. So I dressed 
and came out.” 

“Ah!” he said, quietly. ‘Evidently I snore.” 

This explanation killed romance. 

Iris retreated and the sailor, tired out at last, man- 
aged to close his weary eyes. 

Next morning he hastily constructed a pole of suffi- 
cient length and strong enough to bear his weight, by 
tying two sturdy young trees together with ropes. Iris 
helped him to raise it against the face of the precipice, 
and he at once climbed to the ledge. 

Here he found his observations of the previous night 
abundantly verified. ‘The ledge was even wider than 
he dared to hope, nearly ten feet deep in one part, and 
it sloped sharply downwards from the outer lip of the 
rock. By lying flat and carefully testing all points of 
view, he ascertained that the only possible positions from 
which even a glimpse of the interior floor could be 
obtained were the branches of a few tall trees and the 
extreme right of the opposing precipice, nearly ninety 
yards distant. ‘There was ample room to store water 
and provisions, and he quickly saw that even some sort 
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of shelter from the fierce rays of the sun and the often 
piercing cold of the night might be achieved by judi- 
ciously rigging up a tarpaulin. 

“This is a genuine bit of good luck,” he mused. 
“Here, provided neither of us is hit, we can hold out 
for a week or longer, at a pinch. How can it be possible 
that I should have lived on this island so many days and 
yet hit upon this nook of safety by mere chance, as it 
were?” 

Not until he reached the level again could he solve 
the puzzle. Then he perceived that the way in which 
the cliff bulged out on both sides prevented the ledge 
from becoming evident in profile, whilst, seen en plein 
face in the glare of the sunlight, it suggested nothing 
more than a slight indentation. 

He rapidly sketched to Iris the defensive plan which 
the Eagle’s Nest suggested. Access must be provided 
by means of a rope-ladder, securely fastened inside the 
ledge, and capable of being pulled up or let down at the 
will of the occupants. Then the place must be kept 
constantly stocked with a judicious supply of provi- 
sions, water, and ammunition. They could be covered 
with a tarpaulin, and thus kept in fairly good condition. 

“We ought to sleep there every night,” he went on, 
and his mind was so engrossed with the tactical side of 
the preparations that he did not notice how Iris blanched 
at the suggestion. 

“Surely not until danger actually threatens?” she 
cried. 

“Danger threatens us each hour after sunset. It may 
come any night, though I expect at least a fortnight’s 
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reprieve. Nevertheless, I intend to act as if tonight 
may witness the first shot of the siege.” 

“Do you mean that?” she sighed. “And my little 
room is becoming so very cozy!” 

Belle Vue Castle, their two-roomed hut, was already 
a home to them. 

Jenks always accepted her words literally. 

“Well,” he announced, after a pause, “it may not 
be necessary to take up our quarters there until the 
eleventh hour. After I have hoisted up our stores and 
made the ladder, I will endeavor to devise an efficient 
cordon of sentinels around our position. We will see.” 

Not another word could Iris get out of him on the 
topic. Indeed, he provided her with plenty of work. 
By this time she could splice a rope more neatly than 
her tutor, and her particular business was to prepare 
no less than sixty rungs for the rope-ladder. This 
was an impossible task for one day, but after dinner 
the sailor helped her. They toiled late, until their 
fingers were sore and their backbones creaked as they 
sat upright. 

Meanwhile Jenks swarmed up the pole again, and 
drew up after hima crowbar, the sledge-hammer, and 
the pickaxe. With these implements he set to work 
to improve the accommodation. Of course he did not 
attempt seriously to remove any large quantity of rock, 
but there were projecting lumps here and inequalities 
of floor there which could be thumped or pounded out 
of existence. 

It was surprising to see what a clearance he made 
in an hour. The existence of the fault helped him a 
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good deal, as the percolation of water at this point had 
oxidized the stone to rottenness. To his great joy he 
discovered that a few prods with the pick laid bare a 
small cavity which could be easily enlarged. Here he 
contrived a niche where Iris could remain in absolute 
safety when barricaded by stores, whilst, with a squeeze, 
she was entirely sheltered from the one dangerous point 
on the opposite cliff, nor need she be seen from the 
trees. 

Having hauled into position two boxes of ammunition 
—for which he had scooped out a special receptacle— 
the invaluable water-kegs from the stranded boat, sev- 
eral tins of biscuits and all the tinned meats, together 
with three bottles of wine and two of brandy, he hastily 
abandoned the ledge and busied himself with fitting a 
number of gun-locks to heavy faggots. 

Iris watched his proceedings in silence for some time. 
At last the interval for luncheon enabled her to demand 
an explanation. 

“If you don’t tell me at once what you intend to do 
with those strange implements,” she said, “I will form 
myself into an amalgamated engineer and come out 
on strike.” 

“If you do,” he answered, “you will create a prece- 
dent. There is no recorded case of a laborer claiming 
what he calls his rights when his life is at stake. Even 
an American tramp has been known to work like a 
fiend under that condition.” 

“Simply because an American tramp tries, like every 
other mere male, to be logical. A woman is more heroic. 
I once read of a French lady being killed during an 
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earthquake because she insisted on going into a falling 
house to rescue that portion of her hair which usually 
rested on the dressing-table whilst she was asleep.” 

“T happen to know,” he said, “that you are personally 
unqualified to emulate her example.” 

She laughed merrily, so lightly did yesterday’s adven- 
ture sit upon her. The allusion to her disheveled state 
when they were thrown ashore by the typhoon simply 
impressed her as amusing. Thus quickly had she become 
inured to the strange circumstances of a new life. 

“IT withdraw the threat and substitute a more genuine 
plea—curiosity,” she cried. _ 

“Then you will be gratified promptly. These are 
our sentinels. Come with me to allot his post to the most 
distant one.” 

He picked up a faggot with its queer attachment, 
shouldered a Lee-Metford, and smiled when he saw the 
business-like air with which Iris slung a revolver around 
her waist. 

They walked rapidly to Smugglers’ Cove, and the 
girl soon perceived the ingenuity of his automatic 
signal. He securely bound the block of wood to a tree 
where it was hidden by the undergrowth. Breaking the 
bullet out of a cartridge, he placed the blank charge 
in position in front of the striker, the case being firmly 
clasped by a bent nail. To the trigger, the spring of 
which he had eased to a slight pressure, he attached a 
piece of unraveled rope, and this he carefully trained 
among the trees at a height of six inches from the 
ground, using as carriers nails driven into the trunks. 
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The ultimate result was that a mere swish of Iris’s 
dress against the taut cord exploded the cartridge. 

“There!?? he exclaimed, exultantly. ‘When I have 
driven stakes into the sand to the water’s edge on both 
sides of the cove, I will defy them to land by night 
without giving us warning.” 

“Do you know,” said Iris, in all seriousness, “I think 
you are the cleverest man in the world.” 

“My dear Miss Deane, that is not at all a Trades 
Unionist sentiment. Equality is the key-note of their 
propaganda.” 

Nevertheless he was manifestly pleased by the success 
of his ingenious contrivance, and forthwith completed 
the cordon. To make doubly sure, he set another snare 
further within the trees. He was certain the Dyaks 
would not pass along Turtle Beach if they could help 
it. By this time the light was failing. 

‘That will suffice for the present,” he told the girl. 
“Tomorrow we will place other sentries in position at 
strategic points. Then we can sleep in the Castle with 
tolerable safety.” 

By the meager light of the tiny lamp they labored 
sedulously at the rope-ladder until Iris’s eyes were 
closing with sheer weariness. Neither of them had slept 
much during the preceding night, and they were both 
completely tired. 

It was with a very weak little smile that the girl 
bade him “good night,” and they were soon wrapped in 
that sound slumber which comes only from health, hard 
work, and wholesome fare. 

The first streaks of dawn were tipping the opposite 
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crags with roseate tints when the sailor was suddenly 
aroused by what he believed to be a gunshot. He could 
not be sure. He was still collecting his scattered senses, 
straining eyes and ears intensely, when there came 
a second report. 

Then he knew what had happened. The sentries on 
the Smugglers’ Cove post were faithful to their trust. 
The enemy was upon them. 

At such a moment Jenks was not a man who prayed. 
Indeed, he was prone to invoke the nether powers, a 
habit long since acquired by the British army, in 
Flanders, it is believed. 

There was not a moment to be lost. He rushed into 
Iris’s room, and gathered in his arms both her and the 
weird medley of garments that covered her. He ex- 
plained to the protesting girl, as he ran with her to the 
foot of the roek, that she must cling to his shoulders 
with unfaltering courage whilst he climbed to the ledge 
with the aid of the pole and the rope placed there the 
previous day. It was a magnificent feat of strength 
that he essayed. In calmer moments he would have 
shrunk from its performance, if only on the score of 
danger to the precious burden he carried. Now there 
was no time for thought. Up he went, hand over hand, 
clinging to the rough pole with the tenacity of a limpet, 
and taking a turn of the rope over his right wrist at 
each upward clutch. At last, breathless but triumphant, 
he reached the ledge, and was able to gasp his instruc- 
tions to Iris to crawl over his bent back and head until 
she was safely lodged on the broad platform of rock, 
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Then, before she could expostulate, he descended, this 
time for the rifles. ‘These he hastily slung to the rope, 
again swarmed up the pole, and drew the guns after 
him with infinite care. 

Even in the whirl of the moment he noticed that Iris 
had managed to partially complete her costume. 

“Now we are ready for them,” he growled, lying 
prone on the ledge and eagerly scanning both sides of 
Prospect Park for a first glimpse of their assailants. | 

For two shivering hours they waited there, until the 
sun was high over the cliff and filled sea and land with 
his brightness. At last, despite the girl’s tears and 
prayers, Jenks insisted on making a reconnaissance in 
person. 

Let this portion of their adventures be passed over 
with merciful brevity. Both watch-guns had been fired 
by the troupe of tiny wou-wou monkeys! Iris did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, when Jenks, with much 
difficulty, lowered her to mother earth again, and mar- 
veled the while how he had managed to carry forty feet 
into the air a young woman who weighed so solidly. 

They sat down to a belated breakfast, and Jenks then 
became conscious that the muscles of his arms, legs, and 
back were aching hugely. It was by that means he 
could judge the true extent of his achievement. Iris, 
too, realized it gradually, but, like the Frenchwoman 
in the earthquake, she was too concerned with memories 
of her state of deshabille to appreciate, all at once, the 
Incidents of the dawn. 
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THE SECRET OF THE CAVE 


Tue sailor went after those monkeys in a mood of 
relentless severity. Thus far, the regular denizens of 
Rainbow Island had dwelt together in peace and mutual 
goodwill, but each diminutive wou-wou must be taught 
not to pull any strings he found tied promiscuously to 
trees or stakes. As a preliminary essay, Jenks resolved 
to try force combined with artifice. Failing complete 
success, he would endeavor to kill every monkey in the 
place, though he had in full measure the inherent dislike 
of Anglo-India to the slaying of the tree-people. 

This, then, is what he did. After filling a biscuit 
tin with good-sized pebbles, he donned a Dyak hat, 
blouse, and belt, rubbed earth over his face and hands, 
and proceeded to pelt the wou-wous mercilessly. For 
more than an hour he made their lives miserable, until 
at the mere sight of him they fled, shrieking and 
gurgling like a thousand water-bottles. Finally he 
constructed several Dyak scarecrows and erected one 
to guard each of his alarm-guns. The device was 
thoroughly effective. Thenceforth, when some adven- 
turous monkey—swinging with hands or tail among 
the treetops in the morning search for appetizing nut 
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or luscious plantain—saw one of those fearsome bogies, 
he raised such a hubbub that all his companions scam- 
pered hastily from the confines of the wood to the inner 
fastnesses. 

In contriving these same scarecrows—which, by the 
way, he had vaguely intended at first to erect on the 
beach in order to frighten the invaders and induce them 
to fire a warning volley—the sailor paid closer heed to 
the spoils gathered from the fallen. One, at least, of 
the belts was made of human hair, and some among its 
long strands could have come only from the flaxen- 
haired head of a European child. This fact, though 
ghastly enough, confirmed him in his theory that it: 
was impossible to think of temporizing with these human 
fiends. Unhappily such savage virtues as they possess 
do not include clemency to the weak or hospitality to 
defenceless strangers. There was nothing for it but a 
fight to a finish, with the law of the jungle to decide 
the terms of conquest. 

That morning, of course, he had not been able to 
visit Summit Rock until after his cautious survey of 
the island. Once there, however, he noticed that the 
gale two nights earlier had loosened two of the supports 
of his sky sign. It was not a difficult or a long job 
to repair the damage. With the invaluable axe he cut 
several wedges and soon made all secure. 

Now, during each of the two daily examinations of 
the horizon which he never omitted, he minutely scruti- 
nized the sea between Rainbow Island and the distant 
group. It was, perhaps, a needless precaution. The 
Dyaks would come at night. With a favorable wind 
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they need not set sail until dusk, and their fleet sampans 
would easily cover the intervening forty miles in five 
hours. 

He could not be positive that they were actual inhabi- 
tants of the islands to the south. The China Sea swarms 
with wandering pirates, and the tribe whose animosity 
he had earned might be equally noxious to some peace- 
able fishing community on the coast. Again and again 
he debated the advisability of constructing a seaworthy 
raft and endeavoring to make the passage. But this 
would be risking all on a frightful uncertainty, and the 
accidental discovery of the Eagle’s Nest had given him 
new hope. Here he could make a determined and pro- 
longed stand, and in the end help must come. So he 
dismissed the navigation project, and devoted himself 
wholly to the perfecting of the natural fortress in the 
rock. 

That night they finished the rope-ladder. Indecd, 
Jenks was determined not to retire to rest until it was 
placed im situ; he did not care to try a second time 
to carry Iris to that elevated perch, and it may be 
remarked that thenceforth the girl, before going to 
sleep, simply changed one ragged dress for another. 

One of the first things he contemplated was the 
destruction, if possible, of the point on the opposite 
cliff which commanded the ledge. This, however, was 
utterly impracticable with the appliances at his com- 
mand. The top of the rock sloped slightly towards the 
west, and nothing short of dynamite or regular quarry- 
ing operations would render it untenable by hostile 
marksmen. 
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During the day his Lee-Metfords, at ninety yards’ 
range, might be trusted to keep the place clear of 
intruders. But at night—that was the difficulty. He 
partially solved it by fixing two rests on the ledge to 
support a rifle in exact line with the center of the 
enemy’s supposed position, and as a variant, on the 
outer rest he marked lines which corresponded with other 
sections of the entire front available to the foe. 

Even then he was not satisfied. When time permitted 
he made many experiments with ropes reeved through 
the pulley and attached to a rifle action. He might 
have succeeded in his main object had not his thoughts 
taken a new line. His aim was to achieve some method 
of opening and closing the breech-block by means of 
two ropes. The difficulty was to secure the preliminary 
and final lateral movement of the lever bolt, but it 
suddenly occurred to him that if he could manage to 
convey the impression that Iris and he had left the 
island, the Dyaks would go away after a fruitless search. 
The existence of ropes along the face of the rock—an 
essential to his mechanical scheme—would betray their 
whereabouts, or at any rate excite dangerous curiosity. 
So he reluctantly abandoned his original design, though 
not wholly, as will be seen in due course. 

In pursuance of his latest idea he sedulously removed 
from the foot of the cliff all traces of the clearance 
effected on the ledge, and, although he provided sup- 
ports for the tarpaulin covering, he did not adjust it. 
Iris and he might lie perdu there for days without their 
retreat being found out. This development suggested 
the necessity of hiding their surplus stores and ammuni- 
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tion, and what spot could be more suitable than the 
cave? 

So Jenks began to dig once more in the interior, 
laboring manfully with pick and shovel in the locality 
of the fault with its vein of antimony. It was thus 
that he blundered upon the second great event of his 
life. 

Rainbow Island had given him the one thing a man 
prizes above all else—a pure yet passionate love for a 
woman beautiful alike in body and mind. And now it 
was to endow him with riches that might stir the pulse 
of even a South African magnate. For the sailor, 
unmindful of purpose other than providing the requisite 
cache, shoveling and delving with the energy peculiar 
to all his actions, suddenly struck a deep vein of almost 
virgin gold. 

To facilitate the disposal at a distance of the dis- 
turbed débris, he threw each shovelful on to a canvas 
sheet, which he subsequently dragged among the trees 
in order to dislodge its contents. After doing this four 
times he noticed certain metallic specks in the fifth load 
which recalled the presence of the antimony. But the 
appearance of the sixth cargo was so remarkable when 
brought out into the sunlight that it invited closer 
inspection. Though his knowledge of geology was 
slight—the half-forgotten gleanings of a brief course 
at Eton—he was forced to believe that the specimens 
he handled so dubiously contained neither copper nor 
iron pyrites but glittering yellow gold. Their weight, 
the distribution of the metal through quartz in a transi- 
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tion state between an oxide and a telluride, compelled 
recognition. 

Somewhat excited, yet half skeptical, he returned to 
the excavation and scooped out yet another collection. 
This time there could be no mistake. Nature’s own 
alchemy had fashioned a veritable ingot. There were 
small lumps in the ore which would need alloy at the 
mint before they could be issued as sovereigns, so free 
from dross were they. 

Iris had gone to Venus’s Bath, and would be absent 
for some time. Jenks sat down on a tree-stump. He 
held in his hand a small bit of ore worth perhaps twenty 
pounds sterling. Slowly the conjectures already pieced 
together in his mind during early days on the island 
came back to him. 

The skeleton of an Englishman lying there among 
the bushes near the well; the Golgotha of the poison- 
filled hollow; the mining tools, both Chinese and 
European; the plan on the piece of tin—ah, the piece 
of tin! Mechanically the sailor produced it from the 
breast-pocket of his jersey. At last the mysterious 
sign ‘°° revealed its significance. Measure thirty-two 
feet from the mouth of the tunnel, dig one foot in depth, 
and you came upon the mother-lode of this gold-bearing 
rock. ‘This, then, was the secret of the cave. 

The Chinese knew the richness of the deposit, and 
exploited its treasures by quarrying from the other side 
of the hill. But their crass ignorance of modern science 
led to their undoing. The accumulation of liberated 
carbonic acid gas in the workings killed them in scores. 
They probably fought this unseen demon with the 
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tenacity of their race, until the place became accursed 
and banned of all living things. Yet had they dug a 
little ditch, and permitted the invisible terror to flow 
quietly downwards until its potency was dissipated by 
sea and air, they might have mined the whole cliff with 
impunity. . 

The unfortunate unknown, J. S.—he of the whitened 
bones—might have done this thing too. But he only 
possessed the half-knowledge of the working miner, and 
whilst shunning the plague-stricken quarry, adopted the 
more laborious method of making an adit to strike the 
deposit. He succeeded, to perish miserably in the hour 
when he saw himself a millionaire. 

Was this a portent of the fate about to overtake the 
latest comers? Jenks, of course, stood up. He always 
stood square on his feet when the volcano within him 
fired his blood. ) 

“No, by God!” he almost shouted. “I will break the 
spell. I am sent here by Providence, not to search for 
gold but to save a woman’s life, and if all the devils of 
China and Malay are in league against me I will beat 
them!” 

The sound of his own voice startled him. He had 
no notion that he was so hysterical. Promptly his 
British phlegm throttled the demonstration. He was 
rather ashamed of it. 

What was all the fuss about? With a barrow-load 
of gold he could not buy an instant’s safety for Iris, 
not to mention himself. The language difficulty was 
insuperable. Were it otherwise, the Dyaks would simply 
humbug him until he revealed the source of his wealth, 
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and then murder him as an effective safeguard against 
foreign interference. 

Iris! Not once since she was hurled ashore in his 
arms had Jenks so long forgotten her existence. Should 
he tell her? They were partners in everything apper- 
taining to the island—why keep this marvelous intelli- 
gence from her? 

Yet was he tempted, not ignobly, but by reason of 
his love for her. Once, years ago, when his arduous 
professional studies were distracted by a momentary 
infatuation for a fair face, a woman had proved fickle 
when tempted by greater wealth than he possessed. 
For long he was a confirmed misogynist, to his great 
and lasting gain as a leader of men. But with more 
equable judgment came a fixed resolution not to marry 
unless his prospective bride cared only for him and not 
for his position. To a Staff Corps officer, even one with 
a small private income, this was no unattainable ideal. 
Then he met with his débdcle in the shame and agony 
of the court-martial. Whilst his soul still quivered 
under the lash of that terrible downfall, Iris came into 
his life. He knew not what might happen if they were 
rescued. ‘The time would quickly pass until the old 
order was resumed, she to go back to her position in 
society, he to become again a disgraced ex-officer, appar- 
ently working out a mere existence before the mast or 
handing plates in a saloon. 

Would it not be a sweet defiance of adversity were 
he able, even under such conditions, to win her love, 
and then disclose to her the potentialities of the island? 
Perchance he might fail. Though rich as Croesus he 
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would: still be under the social ban meted out to a 
cashiered officer. She was a girl who could command 
the gift of coronets. With restoration to her father 
and home, gratitude to her preserver would assuredly 
remain, but, alas! love might vanish like a mirage. Then 
he would act honorably. Half of the stored wealth 
would be hers to do as she chose with it. 

Yes, this was a possible alternative. In case of acci- 
dent to himself, and her ultimate escape, he must 
immediately write full details of his discovery, and 
entrust the document to her, to be opened only after 
his death or six months after their release. 

The idea possessed him so thoroughly that he could 
brook no delay. He searched for one of the note-books 
taken from the dead officers of the Sirdar, and scribbled 
the following letter: 


“* Dear Miss Deane: 

** Whether I am living or dead when you read these 
words, you will know that I love you. Could I repeat that 
avowal a million times, in as many varied forms, J should 
find no better phrase to express the dream I have cherished 
since a happy fate permitted me to snatch you from death. 
So I simply say, ‘I love you.’ I will continue to love you 
whilst life lasts, and it is my dearest hope that in the life 
beyond the grave I may still be able to voice my love for 

ou. 
2 **But perhaps I am not destined to be loved by you. 
Therefore, in the event of my death before you leave the 
island, I wish to give you instructions how to find a gold 
mine of great value which is hidden in the rock containing 
the cave. You remember the sign on the piece of tin which 
we could not understand. The figure 32 denotes the utmost 
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depth of the excavation, and the 1 signifies that one foot 
below the surface, on reaching the face of the rock, there is 
a rich vein of gold. The hollow on the other side of the 
cliff became filled with anhydrate gas, and this stopped the 
operations of the Chinese, who evidently knew of the exis- 
tence of the mine. This is all the information the experts 
employed by Sir Arthur Deane will need. The facts are 
unquestionable. 

‘* Assuming that I am alive, we will, of course, be co- 
partners inthe mine. If I am dead, I wish one-sixth share 
to be given to my uncle, William Anstruther, Crossthwaite 
Manor, Northallerton, Yorkshire, as a recompense for his 
kindness to me during my early life. The remainder is to 
be yours absolutely. 

** RopertT ANSTRUTHER.”’ 

He read this remarkable document twice through to 
make sure that it exactly recorded his sentiments. He 
even smiled sarcastically at the endowment of the uncle 
who disinherited him. Then, satisfied with the perusal, 
he tore out the two leaves covered by the letter and 
began to devise a means of protecting it securely whilst 
in Iris’s possession. 

At that moment he looked up and saw her coming 
towards him across the beach, brightly flushed after 
her bath, walking like a nymph clothed in tattered 
garments. Perceiving that he was watching her, she 
waved her hand and instinctively quickened her pace. 
Even now, when they were thrown together by the 
exigencies of each hour, she disliked to be long separated 
from him. 

Instantly the scales fell Posce his mental vision. 
What! Distrust Iris! Imagine for one second that 
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riches or poverty, good repute or ill, would affect that 
loyal heart when its virginal font was filled with the 
love that once in her life comes to every true woman! 
Perish the thought! What evil spirit had power to so 
blind his perception of all that was strong and beautiful 
in her character. Brave, uncomplaining Iris! Iris of 
the crystal soul! Iris, whose innocence and candor were 
mirrored in her blue eyes and breathed through her dear 
lips! Here was Othello acting as his own tempter, with 
not an Iago within a thousand miles. 

Laughing at his fantastic folly, Jenks tore the letter 
into little pieces. It might have been wiser to throw 
the sheets into the embers of the fire close at hand, but 
for the nonce he was overpowered by the great awaken- 
ing that had come to him, and he unconscigusly 
murmured the musical lines of Tennyson’s “Maud”: 


“‘ She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead : 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.”’ 


“Good gracious! Don’t gaze at me in that fashion. 
I don’t look like a ghost, do I?” cried Iris, when near 
enough to note his rapt expression. 

“You would not object if I called you a vision?” he 
inquired quietly, averting his eyes lest they should speak 
more plainly than his tongue. 

“Not if you meant it nicely. But I fear that ‘specter’ 
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would be a more appropriate word. V’la ma meilleure 
robe de sortie!” 

She spread out the front widths of her skirt, and 
certainly the prospect was lamentable. The dress was 
so patched and mended, yet so full of fresh rents, that 
a respectable housemaid would hesitate before using it 
to clean fire-irons. 

“Ts that really your best dress?” he said. 

“Yes. This is my blue serge. The brown cloth did 
not survive the soaking it received in salt water. After 
a few days it simply crumbled. The others are muslin 
or cotton, and have been—er—adapted.” 

There is plenty of men’s clothing,” he began. 

“Unfortunately there isn’t another island,” she said, 
severely. 

“No. I meant that it might be possible to—er— 
contrive some sort of rig that will serve all purposes.” 

“But all my thread is gone. I have barely a needleful 
left.” 

“In that case we must fall back on our supply of 
hemp.” 

“TI suppose that might be made to serve,” she said. 
“You are never at a loss for an expedient.” 

“It will be a poor one, I fear. But you can make up 
for it by buying some nice gowns at Doucet’s or 
Worth’s.” 

She laughed delightedly. ‘Perhaps in his joy at my 
reappearance my dear old dad may let me run riot in 
Paris on our way home. But that will not last. We 
are fairly well off, but I cannot afford ten thousand a 
year for dress alone.” 
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“If any woman can afford such a sum for the purpose, 
you are at least her equal.” 

Iris looked puzzled. “Is that your way of telling 
me that fine feathers would make me a fine bird?” she 
asked. 

“No. I intend my words to be understood in their 
ordinary sense. You are very, very rich, Miss Deane— 
an extravagantly wealthy young person.” 

“Of course you know you are talking nonsense. Why, 
only the other day my father said em 

‘““Excuse me. What is the average price of a walking- 
dress from a leading Paris house?” 

“Thirty pounds.” 

‘And an evening dress?” 

“Oh, anything, from fifty upwards.” 

He picked up a few pieces of quartz from the canvas 
sheet. 

‘Here is your walking-dress,” he said, handing her 
a lump weighing about a pound. ‘With the balance in 
the heap there you can stagger the best-dressed woman 
you meet at your first dinner in England.” 

“Do you mean by pelting her?” she inquired, 
mischievously. 

“Far worse. By wearing a more expensive costume.” 

His manner was so earnest that he compelled serious- 
ness. Iris took the proffered specimen and looked at it. 

“From the cave, I suppose? I thought you said 
antimony was not very valuable?” 

“That is not antimony. It is gold. By chance I 
have hit upon an extremely rich lode of gold. At the 
most modest computation it is worth hundreds of thou- 
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sands of pounds. You and I are quite wealthy people, 
Miss Deane.” 

Iris opened her blue eyes very wide at this intelligence. 
It took her breath away. But her first words betokened 
her innate sense of fair dealing. 

“You andI! Wealthy!” she gasped. “I am so glad 
for your sake, but tell me, pray, Mr. Jenks, what have 
I got to do with it?” 

“You!” he repeated. “Are we not partners in this 
island? By squatter’s right, if by no better title, we 
own land, minerals, wood, game, and even such weird 
belongings as ancient lights and fishing privileges.” 

“T don’t see that at all. You find a gold mine, and 
coolly tell me that I am a half owner of it because you 
dragged me out of the sea, fed me, housed me, saved my 
life from pirates, and generally acted like a devoted 
nursemaid in charge of a baby. Really, Mr. Jenks ce 

“Really, Miss Deane, you will annoy me seriously if 
you say another word. I absolutely refuse to listen to 
such an argument.” 

Her outrageously unbusiness-like utterances, treading 
fast on the heels of his own melodramatic and written 
views concerning their property, nettled him greatly. 
Each downright syllable was a sting to his conscience, 
but of this Iris was blissfully unaware, else she would 
not have applied caustic to the rankling wound caused 
by his momentary distrust of her. 

For some time they stood in silence, until the sailor 
commenced to reproach himself for his rough protest. 
Perhaps he had hurt her sensitive feelings. What a 
brute he was, to be sure! She was only a child in 
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ordinary affairs, and he ought to have explained things 
more lucidly and with greater command over his temper. 
And all this time Iris’s face was dimpling with amuse- 
ment, for she understood him so well that had he threat- 
ened to kill her she would have laughed at him. 

“Would you mind getting the lamp?” he said softly, 
surprised to catch her expression of saucy humor. 

“Oh, please may I speak?” she inquired. “I don’t 
want to annoy you, but I am simply dying to talk.” 

He had forgotten his own injunction. 

“Let us first examine our mine,” he said. “If you 
bring the lamp we can have a good look at it.” 

Close scrutiny of the work already done merely 
confirmed the accuracy of his first impressions. Whilst 
Iris held the light he opened up the seam with a few 
strokes of the pick. Each few inches it broadened into 
a noteworthy volcanic dyke, now yellow in its absolute 
purity, at times a bluish black when fused with other 
metals. The additional labor involved caused him to 
follow up the line of the fault. Suddenly the flame of 
the lamp began to flicker in a draught. There was an 
air-passage between cave and ledge. 

“JT am sorry,” cried Jenks, desisting from further 
efforts, “that I have not recently read one of Bret 
Harte’s novels, or IJ would speak to you in the language 
of the mining camp. But in plain Cockney, Miss Deane, 
we are on to a good thing if only we can keep it.” 

They came back into the externa] glare. Iris was 
now so serious that she forgot to extinguish the little 
lamp. She stood with outstretched hand. 

“There is a lot of money in there,” she said. 
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“Tons of it.” 

“No need to quarrel about division. There is enough 
for both of us.” 

“Quite enough. We can even spare some for our 
friends.” 

He took so readily to this definition of their partner- 
ship that Iris suddenly became frigid. ‘Then she saw 
the ridiculous gleam of the tiny wick and blew it out. 

“TI mean,” she said, stiffly, “that if you and I do 
agree to go shares we will each be very rich.” 

. “Exactly. I applied your words to the mine alone, 
of course.” 

A slight thing will shatter a daydream. This sufficed. 
The sailor resumed his task of burying the stores. 

“Poor little lamp!” he thought. ‘When it came into 
the greater world how soon it was snuffed out.” 

But Iris said to herself, “What a silly slip that was 
of mine! Enough for both of us, indeed! Does he 
expect me to propose to him? I wonder what the letter 
was about which he destroyed as I came back after my 
bath. It must have been meant for me. Why did he 
write it? Why did he tear it up?” 

The hour drew near when Jenks climbed to the 
Summit Rock. He shouldered axe and rifle and set 
forth. Iris heard him rustling upwards through the 
trees. She set some water to boil for tea, and, whilst 
bringing a fresh supply of fuel, passed the spot where 
the torn scraps of paper littered the sand. 

She was the soul of honor, for a woman, but there 
was never &@ woman yet who could take her eyes off a 
written document which confronted her. She could not 
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help seeing that one small morsel contained her own 
name. Though mutilated it had clearly read— 
“Dear Miss Deane.” 

“So it was intended for me!” she cried, throwing 
down her bundle and dropping to her knees. She 
secured that particular slip and examined it earnestly. 
Not for worlds would she pick up all the scraps and 
endeavor to sort them. Yet they had a fascination for 
her, and at this closer range she saw another which bore 
the legend—“TI love you!” 

Somehow the two seemed to fit together very nicely. 

Yet a third carried the same words—“I love you!” 
They were still quite coherent. She did not want to look 
any further. She did not even turn over such of the 
torn pieces as had fluttered to earth face downwards. 

Opening the front of her bodice she brought to light 
a small gold locket containing miniatures of her father 
and mother. Inside this receptacle she carefully placed 
the three really material portions of the sailor’s letter. 
When Jenks walked down the hill again he heard her 
singing long before he caught sight of her, sedulously 
tending the fire. 

As he came near he perceived the remains of his 
useless document. He stooped and gathered them up, 
forthwith throwing them among the glowing logs. 

“By the way, what were you writing whilst I had 
my bath?” inquired Iris, demurely. 

“Some information about the mine. On _ second 
thoughts, however, I saw it was unnecessary.” 

“Oh, was that all?” 

“Practically all.” 
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“Then some part was impracticable?” 

He glanced sharply at her, but she was merely talking 
at random. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “one can do so little 
without the requisite plant. This sort of ore requires 
a crushing-mill, a smelting furnace, perhaps big tanks 
filled with cyanide of potassium.” 

“And, of course, although you can do wonders, you 
cannot provide all those things, can you?” 

Jenks deemed this query to be unanswerable. 

They were busy again until night fell. Sitting down 
for a little while before retiring to rest, they discussed, 
for the hundredth time, the probabilities of speedy 
succor. This led them to the topic of available supplies, 
and the sailor told Iris the dispositions he had made. 

“Did you bury the box of books?” she asked. 

‘Yes, but not in the cave. They are at the foot of 
the cinchona over there. Why? Do you want any?” 

“T have a Bible in my room, but there was a Tennyson 
among the others which I glanced at in spare moments.” 

The sailor thanked the darkness that concealed the 
deep bronze of face and neck caused by this chance 
remark. He vaguely recollected the manner in which 
the lines from “Maud” came to his lips after the episode 
of the letter. Was it possible that he had unknowingly 
uttered them aloud and Iris was now slily poking fun at 
him? He glowed with embarrassment. 

“It is odd that you should mention Tennyson,” he 
managed to say calmly. “Only today I was thinking 
of a favorite passage.” 
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Iris, of course, was quite innocent this time. 

“Oh, do tell me. Was it from ‘Enoch Arden’?” 

He gave a sigh of relief. “No. Anything but that,” 
he answered. 

““What then?” 

6é “Maud.’ 99 

“Oh, ‘Maud.’ It is very beautiful, but I could never 
imagine why the poet gave such a sad ending to an 
idyllic love story.” 

“They too often end that way. Moreover, ‘Enoch 
Arden’ is not what you might call exhilarating.” 

“No. It is sad. I have often thought he had the 
‘Sonata Pathétique’ in his mind when he wrote it. But 
the note is mournful all through. There is no promise 
of happiness as in ‘Maud.’ ” 

“Then it is my turn to ask questions. Why did you 
hit upon that poem among so many?” 

“Because it contains an exact description of our 
position here. Don’t you remember how the poor fellow 

‘Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 
A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail.’ 
“T am sure Tennyson saw our island with poetic eye, 
for he goes on— 
‘No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 
The blaze upon his island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 


The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail.”’ 
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She declaimed the melodious verse with a subtle skill 
that amazed her hearer. Profoundly moved, Jenks 
dared not trust himself to speak. 

“I read the whole poem the other day,” she said after 
a silence of some minutes. “Sorrowful as it is, it 
comforted me by comparison. How different will be our 
fate to his when ‘another ship stays by this isle’!”” 

Yet neither of them knew that one line she had recited 
was more singularly applicable to their case than that 
which they paid heed to. “The great stars that globed 
themselves in Heaven,” were shining clear and bright 
in the vast arch above. Resplendent amidst the throng 
rose the Pleiades, the mythological seven hailed by the 
Greeks as an augury of safe navigation. And the 
Dyaks—one of the few remaining savage races of the 
world—share the superstition of the people who fash- 
ioned all the arts and most of the sciences. 

The Pleiades form the Dyak tutelary genius. Some 
among a bloodthirsty and vengeful horde were even 
then pointing to the clustering stars that promised quick 
voyage to the isle where their kinsmen had been struck 
down by a white man who rescued a maid. Nevertheless, 
Grecian romance and Dyak lore alike relegate the influ- 
ence of the Pleiades to the sea. Other stars are needed 
to foster enterprise ashore. 
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REALITY V. ROMANCE — THE CASE 
FOR THE PLAINTIFF 


Nicut after night the Pleiades swung higher in the 
firmament; day after day the sailor perfected his 
defences and anxiously scanned the ocean for sign of 
friendly smoke or hostile sail. ‘This respite would not 
have been given to him, were it not for the lucky bullet 
which removed two fingers and part of a third from the 
right hand of the Dyak chief. Not even a healthy 
savage can afford to treat such a wound lightly, and ten 
days elapsed before the maimed robber was able to move 
the injured limb without a curse. 

Meanwhile, each night Jenks slept less soundly ; each 
day his face became more careworn. He began to realize 
why the island had not been visited already by the 
vessel which would certainly be deputed to search for 
them—she was examining the great coast-line of China 
and Siam. 

It was his habit to mark the progress of time on the 
rudely made sun-dial which sufficiently served their 
requirements as a clock. Iris happened to watch him 
chipping the forty-fourth notch on the edge of the 
horizontal block of wood. 
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“Have we really been forty-four days here?” she 
inquired, after counting the marks with growing aston- 
ishment. 

“I believe the reckoning is accurate,” he said. “The 
Sirdar was lost on the 18th of March, and I make this 
the Ist of May.” 

“May Day! 199 

“Yes. Shall we drive to Hurlingham this afternoon?” 

“Looked at in that way it seems to be a tremendous 
time, though indeed, in some respects, it figures in my 
mind like many years. That is when I am thinking. 
Otherwise, when busy, the days fly like hours.” 

“It must be convenient to have such an elastic scale.” 

“Most useful. I strive to apply the quick rate when 
you are grumpy.” 

Iris placed her arms akimbo, planted her feet widely 
apart, and surveyed Jenks with an expression that 
might almost be termed impudent. They were great 
friends, these two, now. ‘The incipient stage of love- 
making had been dropped entirely, as ludicrously 
unsuited to their environment. 

When the urgent necessity for continuous labor no 
longer spurred them to exertion during every moment 
of daylight, they tackled the box of books and read, not 
volumes which appealed to them in common, but quaint 
tomes in the use of which Jenks was tutor and Iris the 
scholar. 

It became a fixed principle with the girl that she 
was very ignorant, and she insisted that the sailor should 
teach her. For instance, among the books he found a 
treatise on astronomy ; it yielded a keen delight to both 
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to identify a constellation and learn all sorts of wonder- 
ful things concerning it. But to work even the simplest 
problem required a knowledge of algebra, and Iris had 
never gone beyond decimals. So the stock of notebooks, 
instead of recording their experiences, became covered 
with symbols showing how x plus y equaled x? minus 
3,000,000. 

As a variant, Jenks introduced a study of Hindustani. 
His method was to write a short sentence and explain 
in detail its component parts. With a certain awe Iris 
surveyed the intricacies of the Urdu compound verb, 
but, about her fourth lesson, she broke out into exclama- 
tions of extravagant joy. 

“What on earth is the matter now?” demanded her 
surprised mentor. 

“Don’t you see?” she exclaimed, delightedly. “Of 
course you don’t! People who know a lot about a thing 
often miss its obvious points. I have discovered how to 
write Kiplingese. All you have to do is to tell your 
story in Urdu, translate it literally into English, and 
there you are!” 

“Quite so. Just do it as Kipling does, and the secret 
is laid bare. By the same rule you can hit upon the 
Miltonic adjective.” 

Iris tossed her head. 

“T don’t know anything about the Miltonic adjective, 
but I am sure about Kipling.” 

This ended the argument. She knitted her brows in 
the effort to master the ridiculous complexities of a lan- 
guage which, instead of simply saying “Take” or 
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come.” 

One problem defied solution—that of providing rai- 
ment for Iris. The united skill of the sailor and herself 
would not induce unraveled cordage to supply the need 
of thread. It was either too weak or too knotty, and 
meanwhile the girl’s clothes were falling to pieces. 
Jenks tried the fibers of trees, the sinews of birds—every 
possible expedient he could hit upon—and perhaps, 
after experiments covering some weeks, he might have 
succeeded. But modern dress stuffs, weakened by aniline 
dyes and stiffened with Chinese clay, permit of no such 
exhaustive research. It must be remembered that the 
lady passengers on board the Sirdar were dressed to suit 
the tropics, and the hard usage given by Iris to her 
scanty stock was never contemplated by the Manchester 
or Bradford looms responsible for the durability of the 
material. 

As the days passed the position became irksome. It 
even threatened complete callapse during some critical 
moment, and the two often silently surveyed the large 
number of merely male garments in their possession. Of 
course, in the matter of coats and waistcoats there was 
no difficulty whatever. Iris had long been wearing those 
portions of the doctor’s uniform. But when it came to 
the rest 

At last, one memorable morning, she crossed the Rubi- 
con. Jenks had climbed, as usual, to the Summit Rock. 
He came back with the exciting news that he thought— 
he could not be certain, but there were indications in- 
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spiring hopefulness—that towards the west of the far- 
off island he could discern the smoke of a steamer. 

Though he had eyes for a faint cloud of vapor at 
least fifty miles distant he saw nothing of a remarkable 
change effected nearer home. Outwardly, Iris was at- 
tired in her wonted manner, but if her companion’s mind 
were not wholly monopolized by the bluish haze de- 
tected on the horizon, he must have noticed the turned-up 
ends of a pair of trousers beneath the hem of her tattered 
skirt. 

It did occur to him that Iris received his momentous 
announcement with an odd air of hauteur, and it was 
passing strange she did not offer to accompany him 
when, after bolting his breakfast, he returned to the ob- 
servatory. 

He came back in an hour, and the lines on his face 
were deeper than before. 

‘“‘A false alarm,” he said curtly in response to her 
questioning look. 

And that was all, though she nerved herself to walk 
steadily past him on her way to the well. This was dis- 
concerting, even annoying to a positive young woman 
like Iris. Resolving to end the ordeal, she stood rigidly 
before him. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve done it!” 

‘““Have you?” he exclaimed, blankly. 

“Yes. They’re a little too long, and I feel very awk- 
ward, but they’re better than—than my poor old dress 
unsupported.” 

She blushed furiously, to the sailor’s complete 
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bewilderment, but she bravely persevered and stretched 
out an unwilling foot. 

“Oh. I see!” he growled, and he too reddened. 

“I can’t help it, can 1?” she demanded piteously. “It 
is not unlike a riding-habit, is it?” 

Then.his ready wit helped him. 

“An excellent compromise,” he cried. ‘A process of 
evolution, in fact. Now, do you know, Miss Deane, that 
would never have occurred to me.” 

And during the remainder of the day he did not once 
look at her feet. Indeed, he had far more serious 
matters to distract his thoughts, for Iris, feverishly 
anxious to be busy, suddenly suggested that it would be 
a good thing were she able to use a rifle if a fight at 
close quarters became necessary. 

The recoil of the Lee-Metford is so slight that any 
woman can manipulate the weapon with effect, provided 
she is not called upon to fire from a standing position, in 
which case the weight is liable to cause bad aiming. 
Though it came rather late in the day, Jenks caught at 
the idea. He accustomed her in the first instance to the 
use of blank cartridges. Then, when fairly proficient 
in holding and sighting—a child can learn how to refill 
the clip and eject each empty shell—-she fired ten rounds 
of service ammunition. The target was a white circle 
on a rock at eighty yards, and those of the ten shots 
that missed the absolute mark would have made an enemy 
at the same distance extremely uncomfortable. 

Iris was much pleased with her proficiency. ‘Now,” 
she cried, “instead of being a hindrance to you I may be 
some help. In any case, the Dyaks will think there are 
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two men to face, and they have good reason to fear one 
of us.” 

Then a new light dawned upon Jenks. 

“Why did you not think of it before?” he demanded. 
“Don’t you see, Miss Deane, the possibility suggested 
by your words? I am sorry to be compelled to speak 
plainly, but I feel sure that if those scoundrels do 
attack us in force it will be more to secure you than 
to avenge the loss of their fellow tribesmen. First and 
foremost, the sca-going Dyaks are pirates and marau- 
ders. They prowl about the coast looking not so much 
for a fight as for loot and women. Now, if they return, 
and apparently find two well-armed men awaiting them, 
with no prospect of plunder, there is a chance they may 
abandon the enterprise.” 

. Iris did not flinch from the topic. She well knew its 
grave importance. 

“In other words,” she said, “I must be seen by them 
dressed only in male clothing?” 

“Yes, as a last resource, that is. I have some hope 
that they may not discover our whereabouts owing to 
the precautions we have adopted. Perched up there on 
the ledge we will be profoundly uncomfortable, but that 
will be nothing if it secures our safety.” 

She did not reply at once. Then she said musingly— 
“Forty-four days! Surely there has been ample time to 
scour the China Sea from end to end in search of us? 
My father would never abandon hope until he had the 
most positive knowledge that the Sirdar was lost with all 
on board.” 

The sailor, through long schooling, was prepared 
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with an answer—‘Each day makes the prospect of 
escape brighter. Though I was necurally disappointed 
this morning, I must state quite emphatically that our 
rescue may come any hour.” 

Iris looked at him steadily. 

“You wear a solemn face for one who speaks so cheer- 
fully,” she said. 

“You should not attach too great significance to ap- 
pearances. The owl, a very stupid bird, is noted for its 
philosophical expression.” 

‘Then we will strive to find wisdom in words. Do you 
remember, Mr. Jenks, that soon after the wreck you told 
me we might have to remain here many months?” 

“That was a pardonable exaggeration.” 

“No, no. It was the truth. You are seeking now to 
buoy me up with false hope. It is sixteen hundred miles 
from Hong Kong to Singapore, and half as much from 
Siam to Borneo. The Sirdar might have been driven 
anywhere in the typhoon. Didn’t you say so, Mr. 
Jenks ?” 

He wavered under this merciless cross-examination. 

“IT had no idea your memory was so good,” he said, 
weakly. 

“Excellent, I assure you. Moreover, during our 
forty-four days together, you have taught me to think. 
Why do you adopt subterfuge with me? We are part- 
ners in all else. Why cannot I share your despair as 
well as your toil?” 

She blazed out in sudden wrath, and he understood 
that she would not be denied the full extent of his secret 
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fear. He bowed reverently before her, as a mortal pay- 
ing homage to an angry goddess. 

“TI can only admit that you are right,” he murmured. 
‘We must pray that God will direct our friends to this 
island. Otherwise we may not be found for a year, as 
unhappily the fishermen who once came here now avoid 
the place. They have been frightened by the contents 
of the hollow behind the cliff. I am glad you have solved 
the difficulty unaided, Miss Deane. I have striven at 
times to be coarse, even brutal, towards you, but my 
heart flinched from the task of telling you the possible 
period of your imprisonment.” . 

Then Iris, for the first time in many days, wept bit- 
terly, and Jenks, blind to the true cause of her emotion, 
picked up a rifle to which, in spare moments; he had 
affixed a curious device, and walked slowly across Pros- 
pect Park towards the half-obliterated road leading to 
the Valley of Death. 

The girl watched him disappear among the trees. 
Through her tears shone a sorrowful little smile. 

“He thinks only of me, never of himself,” she com- 
muned. “If it pleases Providence to spare us from these 
savages, what does it matter to me how long we remain 
here? I have never been so happy before in my life. I 
fear I never will be again. If it were not for my father’s 
terrible anxiety I would not have a care in the world. I 
only wish to get away, so that one brave soul at least 
may be rid of needless tortures. All his worry is on my 
account, none on his own.” 

That was what tearful Miss Iris thought, or tried 
to persuade herself to think. Perhaps her cogitations 
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would not bear strict analysis. Perhaps she harbored a 
sweet hope that the future might yet contain bright 
hours for herself and the man who was so devoted to her. 
She refused to believe that Robert Anstruther, strong of 
arm and clear of brain, a Knight of the Round Table in 
all that was noble and chivalric, would permit his name 
to bear an unwarrantable stigma when—and she blushed 
like a June rose—he came to tell her that which he had 
written. 

The sailor returned hastily, with the manner of one 
hurrying to perform a neglected task. Without any 
explanation to Iris he climbed several times tc the ledge, 
carrying arm-loads of grass roots which he planted in 
full view. Then he entered the cave, and, although he 
was furnished only with the dim light that penetrated 
through the distant exit, she heard him hewing manfully 
at the rock for a couple of hours. At last he emerged, 
grimy with dust and perspiration, just in time to pay 
a last visit to Summit Rock before the sun sank to rest. 
He asked the girl to delay somewhat the preparations 
for their evening meal, as he wished to take a bath, so it 
was quite dark when they sat down to eat. 

Iris had long recovered her usual state of high spirits. 

‘Why were you burrowing in the cavern again?” she 
inquired. ‘Are you in a hurry to get rich?” 

“I was following an air-shaft, not a lode,” he replied. 
“I am occasionally troubled with after wit, and this is 
an instance. Do you remember how the flame of the 
lamp flickered whilst we were opening up our mine?” 

“Ves,” 

“I was so absorbed in contemplating our prospective 
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wealth that I failed to pay heed to the true significance 
of that incident. It meant the existence of an upward 
current of air. Now, where the current goes there must 
be a passage, and whilst I was busy this afternoon among 
the trees over there,”—he pointed towards the Valley of 
Death—“it came to me like an inspiration that possibly 
a few hours’ hewing and delving might open a shaft to 
the ledge. I have been well rewarded for the effort. 
The stuff in the vault is so eaten away by water that it 
is no more solid than hard mud for the most part. Al- 
ready I have scooped out a chimney twelve feet high.” 

“What good can that be?” 

“‘At present we have only a front. door—up the face 
of the rock. When my work is completed, before to- 
morrow night I hope, we shall have a back door also. 
Of course I may encounter unforeseen obstacles as I ad- 
vance. A twist in the fault would be nearly fatal, but 
I am praying that it may continue straight to the 
ledge.” 

“T still don’t see the great advantage to us.” 

“The advantages are many, believe me. The more 
points of attack presented by the enemy the more effec- 
tive will be our resistance. I doubt if they would ever 
be able to rush the cave were we to hold it, whereas I can 
go up and down our back staircase whenever I choose. 
If you don’t mind being left in the dark I will resume 
work now, by the light of your lamp.” 

But Iris protested against this arrangement. She 
felt lonely. The long hours of silence had been distaste- 
ful to her. She wanted to talk. 
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“I agree,” said Jenks, “provided you do not pin me 
down to something I told you a month ago.” 

“I promise. You can tell me as much or as little as 
you think fit. The subject for discussion is your court- 
martial.” 

He could not see the tender light in her eyes, but the 
quiet sympathy of her voice restrained the protest 
prompt on his lips. Yet he blurted out, after a slight 
pause— 

“That is a very unsavory subject.” 

“Ts it? I do not think so. I am a friend, Mr. Jenks, 
not an old one, I admit, but during the past six weeks 
we have bridged an ordinary acquaintanceship of as 
many years. Can you not trust me?” 

Trust her? He laughed softly. Then, choosing his 
words with great deliberation, he answered—‘Yes, I can 
trust you. I intended to tell you the story some day. 
Why not tonight?” 

Unseen in the darkness Iris’s hand sought and clasped 
the gold locket suspended from her neck. She already 
knew some portion of the story he would tell. The re- 
mainder was of minor importance. 

“It is odd,” he continued, “that you should have al- 
luded to six years a moment ago. It is exactly six years, 
almost to a day, since the trouble began.” 

“With Lord Ventnor?’ ‘The name slipped out in- 
voluntarily. 

“Yes. I was then a Staff Corps subaltern, and my 
proficiency in native languages attracted the attention 
of a friend in Simla, who advised me to apply for an 
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appointment on the political side of the Government of 
India. I did so: He supported the application, and I 
was assured of the next vacancy in a native state, pro- 
vided that I got married.” 

He drawled out the concluding words with exas- 
perating slowness. Iris, astounded by the stipulation, 
dropped her locket and leaned forward into the red light 
of the log fire. The sailor’s quick eye caught the glitter 
of the ornament. 

“By the way,” he interrupted, “what is that thing 
shining on your breast?” 

She instantly clasped the trinket again. “It is my 
sole remaining adornment,” she said; “a present from 
my father on my tenth birthday. Pray go on!” 

“TI was not a marrying man, Miss Deane, and the re- 
quisite qualification nearly staggered me. But I looked 
around the station, and came to the conclusion that the 
Commissioner’s niece would make a suitable wife. I re- 
garded her ‘points,’ so to speak, and they filled the bill. 
She was smart, good-looking, lively, understood the art 
of entertaining, was first-rate in sports and had excellent 
teeth. Indeed, if a man selected a wife as he does a 
horse, she——” 

“Don’t be horrid. Was she really pretty?” 

“T believe so. People said she was.” 

“But what did you think?” 

“At the time my opinion was biased. I have seen 
her since, and she wears badly. She is married now, and 
after thirty grew very fat.” 

Artful Jenks! Iris settled herself comfortably to 
listen. 
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“JT have jumped that fence with a lot in hand,” he 
thought. 

‘We became engaged,” he said aloud. 

“She threw herself at him,’? communed Iris. 

“Fer name was Elizabeth—Elizabeth Morris.” The 
young lieutenant of those days called her “Bessie,” but 
no matter. 

“Well, you didn’t marry her, anyhow,” commented 
Iris, a trifle sharply. 

And now the sailor was on level ground again. 

‘Thank Heaven, no,” he said, carnestly. ‘We had 
barely become engaged when she went with her uncle to 
Simla for the hot weather. There she met Lord Ventnor, 
who was on the Viceroy’s staff, and—if you don’t mind, 
we will skip a portion of the narrative—I discovered 
then why men in India usually go to England for 
their wives. Whilst in Simla on ten days’ leave I had a 
foolish row with Lord Ventnor in the United Service 
Club—hammered him, in fact, in defence of a worthless 
woman, and was only saved from a severe reprimand 
because I had been badly treated. Nevertheless, my 
hopes of a political appointment vanished, and I re- 
turned to my regiment to learn, after due reflection, 
what a very lucky person I was.” 

“Concerning Miss Morris, you mean?” 

“Exactly. And now exit Elizabeth. Not being cut 
out for matrimonial enterprise I tried to become a good 
officer. A year ago, when Government asked for volun- 
teers to form Chinese regiments, I sent in my name and 
was accepted. I had the good fortune to serve under 
an old friend, Colonel Costobell; but some malign star 
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sent Lord Ventnor to the Far East, this time in an im- 
portant civil capacity. I met him occasionally, and we 
found we did not like each other any better. My horse 
beat his for the Pagoda Hurdle Handicap—poor old 
Sultan! I wonder where he is now.” 

“Was your horse called ‘Sultan’?” 

“Yes. I bought him in Meerut, trained him myself, 
and ferried him all the way to China. I loved him next 
to the British Army.” 

This was quite satisfactory. There was genuine feel- 
ing in his voice now. Iris became even more interested. 

“Colonel Costobell fell ill, and the command of the 
regiment devolved upon me, our only major being ab- 
sent in the interior. The Colonel’s wife unhappily chose 
that moment to flirt, as people say, with Lord Ventnor. 
Not having learnt the advisability of minding my own 
business, I remonstrated with her, thus making her my 
deadly enemy. Lord Ventnor contrived an official mis- 
sion to a neighboring town and detailed me for the 
military charge. I sent a junior officer. Then Mrs. 
Costobell and he deliberately concocted a plot to ruin 
me—he, for the sake of his old animosity—you remember 
that I had also crossed his path in Egypt—she, because 
she feared I would speak to her husband. On pretence 
of seeking my advice, she inveigled me at night into a 
deserted corner of the Club grounds at Hong Kong. 
Lord Ventnor appeared, and as the upshot of their vile 
statements, which created an immediate uproar, I—well, 
Miss Deane, I nearly killed him.” 

Iris vividly recalled the anguish he betrayed when 
this topic was inadvertently broached one day early in 
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their acquaintance. Now he was reciting his painful 
history with the air of a man far more concerned to be 
scrupulously accurate than aroused in his deepest 
passions by the memory of past wrongs. What had 
happened in the interim to blunt these bygone suffer- 
ings? Iris clasped her locket. She thought she knew. 

“The remainder may be told in a sentence,” he said. 
“Of what avail were my frenzied statements against the 
definite proofs adduced by Lord Ventnor and his un- 
fortunate ally? Even her husband believed her and be- 
came my bitter foe. Poor woman! I have it in my heart 
to pity her. Well, that is all. I am here!” 

“Can a man be ruincd so easily?” murmured the girl, 
her exquisite tact leading her to avoid any direct expres- 
sion of sympathy. 

“It seems so. But I have had my reward. If ever I 
meet Mrs. Costobell again I will thank her for a great 
service.” 

Iris suddenly became confused. Her brow and neck 
tingled with a quick access of color. 

‘Why do you say that?” she asked; and Jenks, who 
was rising, either did not hear, or pretended not to hear, 
the tremor in her tone. 

“Because you once told me you would never marry 
Lord Ventnor, and after what I have told you now I 
am quite sure you will not.” 

“Ah, then you do trust me?” she almost whispered. 

He forced back the words trembling for utterance. 
He even strove weakly to assume an air of good-humored 
badinage. 

“See how you have tempted me from work, Miss 
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Deane,” he cried. ‘We have gossiped here until the fire 
grew tired of our company. To bed, please, at once.” 

Iris caught him by the arm. 

“TI will pray tonight, and every night,” she said sol- 
emnly, “that your good name may be cleared in the eyes 
of all men as it is in mine. And I am sure my prayer 
will be answered.” 

She passed into her chamber, but her angelic influence 
remained. In his very soul the man thanked God for the 
tribulation which brought this woman into his life. He 
had traversed the wilderness to find an oasis of rare 
beauty. What might lie beyond he neither knew nor 
cared. Through the remainder of his existence, be it a 
day or many a year, he would be glorified by the knowl- 
edge that in one incomparable heart he reigned supreme, 
unchallenged, if only for the hour. Fatigue, anxiety, 
bitter recollection and present danger, were over- 
whelmed and forgotten in the nearness, the intangible 
presence of Iris. He looked up to the starry vault, and, 
yielding to the spell, he, too, prayed. 

It was a beautiful night. After a baking hot day the 
rocks were radiating their stored-up heat, but the pleas- 
ant south-westerly breeze that generally set in at sun- 
set tempered the atmosphere and made sleep refreshing. 
Jenks could not settle down to rest for a little while after 
Iris left him. She did not bring forth her lamp, and, 
unwilling to disturb her, he picked up a resinous branch, 
lit it in the dying fire, and went into the cave. 

He wanted to survey the work already done, and to 
determine whether it would be better to resume opera- 
tions in the morning from inside the excavation or from 
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the ledge. Owing to the difficulty of constructing a 
vertical upward shaft, and the danger of a sudden fall 
of heavy material, he decided in favor of the latter 
course, although it entailed lifting all the refuse out of 
the hole. To save time, therefore, he carried his mining 
tools into the open, placed in position the cheval de frise 
long since constructed for the defence of the entrance, 
and poured water over the remains of the fire. 

This was his final care each night before stretching 
his weary limbs on his couch of branches. It caused de- 
lay in the morning, but he neglected no precaution, and 
there was a possible chance of the Dyaks failing to dis- 
cover the Eagle’s Nest if they were persuaded by other 
indications that the island was deserted. 

He entered the hut and was in the act of pulling off 
his boots, when a distant shot rang sharply through the 
air. It was magnified tenfold by the intense silence. 
For a few seconds that seemed to be minutes he listened, 
cherishing the quick thought that perhaps a turtle, wan- 
dering far beyond accustomed limits, had disturbed one 
of the spring-gun communications on the sands. A 
sputtering volley, which his trained ear recognized as 
the firing of muzzle-loaders, sounded the death-knell of 
his last hope. 

The Dyaks had landed! Coming silently and mys- 
teriously in the dead of night, they were themselves the 
victims of a stratagem they designed to employ. In- 
stead of taking the occupants of Rainbow Island un- 
awares they were startled at being greeted by a shot the 
moment they landed. The alarmed savages at once re- 
taliated by firing their antiquated weapons point-blank 
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at the trees, thus giving warning enough to wake the 
Seven Sleepers. 

Iris, fully dressed, was out in a moment. 

“They have come!’ she whispered. 

“Yes,” was the cheery answer, for Jenks face to face 
with danger was a very different man to Jenks wrest- 
ling with the insidious attacks of Cupid. ‘Up the 
ladder! Be lively! They will not be here for half an 
hour if they kick up such a row at the first difficulty. 
Still, we will take no risks. Cast down those spare lines 
when you reach the top and haul away when I say 
‘Ready! You will find everything to hand up there.” 

He held the bottom of the ladder to steady it for the 
girl’s climb. Soon her voice fell, like a message from a 
star— 

‘SAll right! Please join me soon!” 

The coiled-up ropes dropped along the face of the 
rock. Clothes, pick, hatchet, hammer, crowbars, and 
other useful odds and ends were swung away into the 
darkness, for the moon as yet did not illumine the crag. 
The sailor darted into Belle Vue Castle and kicked their 
leafy beds about the floor. Then he slung all the rifles, 
now five in number, over his shoulders, and mounted the 
rope-ladder, which, with the spare cords, he drew up 
and coiled with careful method. 

“By the way,” he suddenly asked, “have you your 
sou’wester ?”” 

“YVes.”? 

“And your Bible?” 

“Yes. It rests beneath my head every night. I even 
brought our Tennyson.” 
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“Ah,” he growled fiercely, “this is where the reality 
differs from the romance. Our troubles are only begin- 
ning now.” 

“They will end the sooner. For my part, I have utter 
faith in you. If it be God’s will, we will escape; and no 
man is more worthy than you to be His agent.” 
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THE FIGHT 


Tue sailor knew so accurately the position of his relia- 
ble sentinels that he could follow each phase of the imag- 
inary conflict on the other side of the island. The first 
outbreak of desultory firing died away amidst a chorus 
of protest from every feathered inhabitant of the isle, so 
Jenks assumed that the Dyaks had gathered again on 
the beach after riddling the scarecrows with bullets or 
slashing them with their heavy razor-edged parangs, 
Malay swords with which experts can fell a stout sapling 
at a single blow. 

A hasty council was probably held, and, notwithstand- 
ing their. fear of the silent company in the hollow, an 
advance was ultimately made along the beach. Within 
a few yards they encountered the invisible cord of the 
third spring-gun. There was a report, and another 
fierce outbreak of musketry. This was enough. Not 
a man would move a step nearer that abode of the dead. 
The next commotion arose on the ridge near the North 
Cape. 

“At this rate of progress,” said Jenks to the girl, 
“they will not reach our house until daylight.” 

“J almost wish they were here,” was the quiet reply. 
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“J find this waiting and listening to be trying to the 
nerves.” 

They were lying on a number of ragged garments 
hastily spread on the ledge, and peering intently into the 
moonlit area of Prospect Park. The great rock itself 
was shrouded in somber shadows. Even if they stood 
up none could see them from the ground, so dense was 
the darkness enveloping them. 

He turned slightly and took her hand. It was cool 
and moist. It no more trembled than his own. 

“The Dyaks are far more scared than you,” he mur- 
mured with a laugh. “Cruel and courageous as they 
are, they dare not face a spook.” 

“Then what a pity it is we cannot conjure up a ghost 
for their benefit! All the spirits I have ever read about 
were ridiculous. Why cannot one be useful occasionally ?” 

The question set him thinking. Unknown to the girl, 
the materials for a dramatic apparition were hidden 
amidst the bushes near the well. He cudgeled his brains 
to remember the stage effects of juvenile days; but 
these needed limelight, blue flares, mirrors, phosphorus. 

The absurdity of hoping to devise any such acces- 
sories whilst perched on.a ledge in a remote island—a 
larger reef of the thousands in the China Sea—tickled 
him. 
“What is it?” asked Iris. 

He repeated his list of missing stage properties. 
They had nothing to do but to wait, and people in the 
very crux and maelstrom of existence usually discuss 
trivial things. 

“I don’t know anything about phosphorus,” said the 
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girl, “but you can obtain queer results from sulphur, 
and there is an old box of Norwegian matches resting at 
this moment on the shelf in my room. Don’t you re- 
member? ‘They were in your pocket, and you were going 
to throw them away. Why, what are you doing?” 

For Jenks had cast the rope-ladder loose and was evi- 
dently about to descend. 

“Have no fear,” he said; “I will not be away five 
minutes.” 

“If you are going down I must come with you. I 
will not be left here alone.” 

“Please do not stop me,” he whispered earnestly. 
“You must not come. I will take no risk whatever. If 
you remain here you can warn me instantly. With both 
of us on the ground we will incur real danger. I want 
you to keep a sharp lookout towards Turtle Beach in 
case the Dyaks come that way. Those who are crossing 
the island will not reach us for a long time.” 

She yielded, though unwillingly. She was tremulous 
with anxiety on his account. 

He vanished without another word. She next saw him 
in the moonlight near the well. He was rustling among 
the shrubs, and he returned to the rock with something 
white in his arms, which he seemingly deposited at the 
mouth of the cave. He went back to the well and carried 
another similar burthen. Then he ran towards the house. 
The doorway was not visible from the ledge, and she 
passed a few horrible moments until a low hiss beneath 
caught her ear. She could tell by the creak of the rope- 
ladder that he was ascending. At last he reached her 
side, and she murmured, with a gasping sob— 
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“Don’t go away again. I cannot stand it.” 

He thought it best to soothe her agitation by arousing 
interest. Still hauling in the ladder with one hand, he 
held out the other, on which luminous wisps were writh- 
ing like glow-worms’ ghosts. 

“You are responsible,” he said. ‘You gave me an 
excellent idea, and I was obliged to carry it out.” 

‘What have you done?” 

“Arranged a fearsome bogey in the cave.” 

“But how?” 

“Tt was not exactly a pleasant operation, but the only 
laws of necessity are those which must be broken.” 

She understood that he did not wish her to question 
him further. Perhaps curiosity, now that he was safe, 
might have vanquished her terror, and led to another de- 
mand for enlightenment, but at that instant the sound 
of an angry voice and the crunching of coral away to 
the left drove all else from her mind. 

“They are coming by way of the beach, after all,” 
whispered Jenks. 

He was mistaken, in a sense. Another outburst of in- 
termittent firing among the trees on the north of the 
ridge showed that some, at least, of the Dyaks were ad- 
vancing by their former route. The appearance of the 
Dyak chief on the flat belt of shingle, with his right arm 
slung across his breast, accompanicd by not more than 
half a dozen followers, showed that a few hardy spirits 
had dared to pass the Valley of Death with all its name- 
less terrors. 

They advanced cautiously enough, as though dread- 
ing a surprise. The chief carried a bright parang in his 
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left hand; the others were armed with guns, their swords 
being thrust through belts. Creeping forward on tip- 
toe, though their distant companions were making a tre- 
mendous row, they looked a murderous gang as they 
peered across-the open space, now brilliantly illuminated 
by the moon. 

Jenks had a sudden intuition that the right thing to 
do now was to shoot the whole party. He dismissed the 
thought at once. All his preparations were governed by 
the hope that the pirates might abandon their quest after 
hours of fruitless search. It would be most unwise, he 
told himself, to precipitate hostilities. Far better avoid 
a conflict altogether, if that were possible, than risk the 
immediate discovery of his inaccessible retreat. 

In other words he made a grave mistake, which shows 
how a man may err when over-agonized by the danger 
of the woman he loves. The bold course was the right 
one. By killing the Dyak leader he would have deprived 
the enemy of the dominating influence in this campaign 
of revenge. When the main body, already much per- 
turbed by the unseen and intangible agencies which 
opened fire at them in the wood, arrived in Prospect Park 
to find only the dead bodies of their chief and his small 
force, their consternation could be turned into mad panic 
by a vigorous bombardment from the rock. 

Probably, in less than an hour after their landing, the 
whole tribe would have rushed pell-mell to the boats, 
cursing the folly which led them to this devil-haunted 
island. But it serves no good purpose to say what might 
have been. As it was the Dyaks, silent now and moving 
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with the utmost caution, passed the well, and were about 
to approach the cave when one of them saw the house. 

Instantly they changed their tactics. Retreating 
hastily to the shade of the opposite cliff they seemed to 
await the coming of reinforcements. The sailor fancied 
that a messenger was dispatched by way of the north 
sands to hurry up the laggards, because the distant fir- 
ing slackened, and, five minutes later, a fierce outbreak 
of yells among the trees to the right heralded a combined 
rush on the Belle Vue Castle. 

The noise made by the savages was so great—the 
screams of bewildered birds circling overhead so in- 
cessant—that Jenks was compelled to speak quite loudly 
when he said to Iris— 

“They must think we sleep soundly not to be disturbed 
by the volleys they have fired already.” 

She would have answered, but he placed a restraining 
hand on her shoulder, for the Dyaks quickly discovering 
that the hut was empty, ran towards the cave and thus 
came in full view. 

As well as Jenks could judge, the foremost trio of the 
yelping horde were impaled on the bayonets of the cheval 
de frise, learning too late its formidable nature. The 
wounded men shrieked in agony, but their cries were 
drowned in a torrent of amazed shouts from their com- 
panions. Forthwith there was a stampede towards the 
well, the cliff, the beaches, anywhere to get away from 
that awesome cavern where ghosts dwelt and men fell 
maimed at the very threshold. The sailor, leaning as 
far over the edge of the rock as the girl’s expostulations 
would permit, heard a couple of men groaning beneath, 
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whilst a third limped away with frantic and painful 
haste. 

“What is it?” whispered Iris, eager herself to witness 
the tumult. ‘What has happened?” 

““They have been routed by a box of matches and a 
few dried bones,’ he answered. 

There was no time for further speech. He was ab- 
sorbed in estimating the probable number of the Dyaks. 
Thus far, he had seen about fifty. Moreover, he did not 
wish to acquaint Iris with the actual details of the arti- 
fice that had been so potent. Her allusion to the box of 
water-sodden Tiindstickors gave him the notion of utiliz- 
ing as an active ally the bleached remains of the poor 
fellow who had long ago fallen a victim to this identical 
mob of cut-throats or their associates. He gathered the 
principal bones from their resting-place near the well, 
rubbed them with the ends of the matches after damping 
the sulphur again, and arranged them with ghastly ef- 
fect on the pile of rubbish at the further end of the cave, 
creeping under the cheval de frise for the purpose. 

Though not so vivid as he wished, the pale-glimmering 
headless skeleton in the intense darkness of the interior 
was appalling enough in all conscience. Fortunately the 
fumes of the sulphur fed on the bony substance. They 
endured a sufficient time to scare every Dyak who caught 
a glimpse of the monstrous object crouching in luminous 
horror within the dismal cavern. 

Not even the stirring exhortations of the chief, whose 
voice was raised in furious speech, could induce his ad- 
herents to again approach that affrighting spot. At 
last the daring scoundrel himself, still wielding his naked 
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sword, strode right up to the very doorway. Stricken 
with sudden stupor, he gazed at the fitful gleams within. 
He prodded the cheval de frise with the parang. Here 
was something definite and solid. Then he dragged one 
of the wounded men out into the moonlight. 

Again Jenks experienced an itching desire to send a 
bullet through the Dyak’s head; again he resisted the - 
impulse. And so passed that which is vouchsafed by 
Fate to few men—a second opportunity. 

Another vehement harangue by the chief goaded some 
venturesome spirits into carrying their wounded com- 
rade out of sight, presumably to the hut. Inspired by 
their leader’s fearless example, they even removed the 
third injured Dyak from the vicinity of the cave, but the 
celerity of their retreat caused the wretch to bawl in 
agony. 

Their next undertaking was no sooner appreciated by 
the sailor than he hurriedly caused Iris to shelter herself 
beneath the tarpaulin, whilst he cowered close to the floor 
of the ledge, looking only through the screen of tall 
grasses. They kindled a fire near the well. Soon its 
ruddy glare lit up the dark rock with fantastic flicker- 
ings, and drew scintillations from the weapons and orna- 
ments of the hideously picturesque horde gathered in its 
vicinity, 

They spoke a language of hard vowels and nasal 
resonance, and ate what he judged to be dry fish, millets, 
and strips of tough preserved meat, which they cooked 
on small iron skewers stuck among the glowing embers. 
His heart sank as he counted sixty-one, all told, as- 
sembled within forty yards of the ledge. Probably 
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several others were guarding the boats or prowling 
about the island. Indeed, events proved that more than 
eighty men had come ashore in three large sampans, 
roomy and fleet craft, well fitted for piratical excursions 
up river estuaries or along a coast. 

They were mostly bare-legged rascals, wearing Malay 
hats, loose jackets reaching to the knee, and sandals. 
One man differed essentially from the others. He was 
habited in the conventional attire of an Indian Mahom- 
medan, and his skin was brown, whilst the swarthy Dyaks 
were yellow beneath the dirt. Jenks thought, from the 
manner in which his turban was. tied, that he must be a 
Punjabi Mussulman—very likely an escaped convict 
from the Andamans. 

The most careful scrutiny did not reveal any arms of 
precision. They all carried muzzle-loaders, either an- 
tiquated flintlocks, or guns sufficiently modern to be 
fitted with nipples for percussion caps. 

Each Dyak, of course, sported a parang and dagger- 
like kriss; a few bore spears, and about a dozen shoul- 
dered a long straight piece of bamboo. The nature of 
this implement the sailor could not determine at the mo- 
ment. When the knowledge did come, it came so rapidly 
that he was saved from many earlier hours of abiding 
dread, for one of those innocuous-looking weapons was 
fraught with more quiet deadliness than a Gatling gun. 

In the neighborhood of the fire an animated discussion 
took place. Though it was easy to see that the chief 
was all-paramount, his fellow-tribesmen exercised a 
democratic right of free speech and outspoken opinion. 

Flashing eyes and expressive hands were turned to- 
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wards cave and hut. Once, when the debate grew warm, 
the chief snatched up a burning branch and held it over 
the blackened embers of the fire extinguished by Jenks. 
He seemed to draw some definite conclusion from an ex- 
amination of the charcoal, and the argument thenceforth 
proceeded with less emphasis. Whatever it was that he 
said evidently carried conviction. 

Iris, nestling close to the sailor, whispered— 

“Do you know what he has found out?” 

“T can only guess that he can tell by the appearance 
of the burnt wood how long it is since it was extin- 
guished. Clearly they agree with him.” 

“Then they know we are still here?” 

‘“‘Kither here or gone within a few hours. In any case 
they will make a thorough search of the island at day- 
break.” 

“Will it be dawn soon?” 

“Yes. Are you tired?” 

“A little cramped—that is all.’ 

‘Don’t think I am foolish—can you manage to 
sleep?” 

“Sleep! With those men so near!” 

“Yes. We do not know how long they will remain. 
We must keep up our strength. Sleep, next to food and 
drink, is a prime necessity.” 

“Tf it will please you, I will try,” she said, with such 
sweet readiness to obey his slightest wish that the wonder 
is he did not kiss her then and there. By previous in- 
struction she knew exactly what to do. She crept quietly 
back until well ensconced in the niche widened and 
hollowed for her accommodation. There, so secluded 
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was she from the outer world of horror and peril, that 
the coarse voices beneath only reached her in a murmur. 
Pulling one end of the tarpaulin over her, she stretched 
her weary limbs on a litter of twigs and leaves, com- 
mended herself and the man she loved to God’s keeping, 
and, wonderful though it may seem, was soon slumber- 
ing peacefully. 

The statement may sound passing strange to civilized 
ears, accustomed only to the routine of daily life and not 
inured to danger and wild surroundings. But the soldier 
who has snatched a hasty doze in the trenches, the sailor 
who has heard a fierce gale buffeting the walls of his 
frail ark, can appreciate the reason why Iris, weary and 
surfejted with excitement, would have slept were she cer- 
tain that the next sunrise would mark her last hour on 
earth. 

Jenks, too, composed himself for a brief rest. He felt 
assured that there was not the remotest chance of their 
lofty perch being found out before daybreak, and the 
first faint streaks of dawn would awaken him. 

These two, remote, abandoned, hopelessly environed 
by a savage enemy, closed their eyes contentedly and 
awaited that which the coming day should bring forth. 

When the morning breeze swept over the ocean and 
the stars were beginning to pale before the pink glory 
flung broadcast through the sky by the yet invisible sun, 
the sailor was aroused by the quiet fluttering of a bird 
about to settle on the rock, but startled by the sight of 
His faculties were at once on the alert, though he lit- 
tle realized the danger betokened by the bird’s rapid dart 
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into the void. Turning first to peer at Iris, he satisfied 
himself that she was still asleep. Her lips were slightly 
parted in a smile; she might be dreaming of summer and 
England. He noiselessly wormed his way to the verge 
of the rock and looked down through the grass-roots. 

The Dyaks were already stirring. Some were replen- 
ishing the fire, others were drawing water, cooking, eat- 
ing, smoking long thin-stemmed pipes with absurdly 
small bowls, or oiling their limbs and weapons with im- 
partial energy. The chief yet lay stretched on the sand, 
but, when the first beams of the sun gilded the waters, a 
man stooped over the prostrate form and said something 
that caused the sleeper to rise stiffly, supporting himself 
on his uninjured arm. They at once went off together 
towards Europa Point. 

“They have found the boat,” thought Jenks. “Well, 
they are welcome to all the information it affords.” 

The pair soon returned. Another Dyak advanced to 
exhibit one of Jenks’s spring-gun attachments. The 
savages had a sense of humor. Several laughed heartily 
when the cause of their overnight alarms was revealed. 
The chief alone preserved a gloomy and saturnine ex- 
pression. 

He gave some order at which they all hung back 
sheepishly. Cursing them in choice Malay, the chief 
seized a thick faggot and strode in the direction of the 
cave. Goaded into activity by his truculent demeanor, 
some followed him, and Jenks—unable to see, but listen- 
ing anxiously—knew that they were tearing the cheval 
de frise from its supports. Nevertheless none of the 
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working party entered the excavation. They feared the 
parched bones that shone by night. 

“Poor J. S.! murmured the sailor. “If his spirit still 
lingers near the scene of his murder he will thank me 
for dragging him into the fray. He fought them liv- 
ing and he can scare them dead.” 

As he had not been able to complete the communicat- 
ing shaft it was not now of vital importance should the | 
Dyaks penetrate to the interior. Yet he thanked the 
good luck that had showered such a heap of rubbish over 
the spot containing his chief stores and covering the vein 
of gold. Wild as these fellows were, they well knew the 
value of the precious metal, and if by chance they lighted 
upon such a well-defined lode they might not quit the 
island for weeks. 

At last, on a command from the chief, the Dyaks 
scattered in various directions. Some turned towards 
Europa Point, but the majority went to the east along 
‘Turtle Beach or by way of the lagoon. Prospect Park 
was deserted. They were scouring both sections of the 
island in full force. 

The quiet watcher on the ledge took no needless risks. 
Though it was impossible to believe any stratagem had 
been planned for his special benefit an accident might 
betray him. With the utmost circumspection he rose on 
all fours and with comprehensive glance examined trees, 
plateau, and both strips of beach for signs of a lurking 
foe. He need have no fear. Of all places in the island 
the Dyaks least imagined that their quarry had lain all 
night within earshot of their encampment. 

At this hour, when the day had finally conquered the 
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night, and the placid sea offered a turquoise path to the 
infinite, the scene was restful, gently bewitching. He 
knew that, away there to the north, P. and O. steamers, 
Messageries Maritimes, and North German Lloyd liners 
were steadily churning the blue depths en route to Japan 
or the Straits Settlements. ‘They carried hundreds of 
European passengers, men and women, even little chil- 
dren, who were far removed from the knowledge that 
tragedies such as this Dyak horror lay almost in their 
path. People in London were just going to the theater. 
He recalled the familiar jingle of the hansoms scamper- 
ing along Piccadilly, the more stately pace of the private 
carriages crossing the Park. Was it possible that in 
the world of today—the world of telegraphs and express 
trains, of the newspaper and the motor car—two inof- 
fensive human beings could be done to death so shame- 
fully and openly as would be the fate of Iris and himself 
if they fell into the hands of these savages! It was in- 
conceivable, intolerable! But it was true! 

And then, by an odd trick of memory, his mind re- 
verted, not to the Yorkshire manor he learnt to love as a 
boy, but to a little French inland town where he once 
passed a summer holiday intent on improving his knowl- 
edge of the language. Interior France is even more 
remote, more secluded, more provincial, than agricul- 
tural England. There no breath of the outer world in- 
trudes. All is laborious, circumspect, a trifle poverty- 
stricken, but beautified by an Arcadian simplicity. Yet 
one memorable day, when walking by the banks of a 
river, he came upon three men dragging from out a 
poo] the water-soaked body of a young girl into whose 
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fair forehead the blunt knob often seen on the back of 
an old-fashioned axe had been driven with cruel force. 
So, even in that tiny old-world hamlet, murder and lust 
could stalk hand in hand. 

He shuddered. Why did such a hateful vision trouble 
him? Resolutely banning the raven-winged specter, he 
slid back down the ledge and gently wakened Iris. She 
sat up instantly and gazed at him with wondering eyes. 

Fearful lest she should forget her surroundings, he 
placed a warning finger on his lips. 

“Qh,” she said in a whisper, “are they still here?” 

He told her what had happened, and suggested that 
they should have something to eat whilst the coast was 
clear beneath. She needed no second bidding, for the 
long vigil of the previous night had made her very hun- 
gry, and the two breakfasted right royally on biscuit, 
cold fowl, ham, and good water. 

In this, the inner section of their refuge, they could 
be seen only by a bird or by a man standing on the dis- 
tant rocky shelf that formed the southern extremity of 
the opposite cliff, and the sailor kept a close lookout in 
that direction. 

Iris was about to throw the remains of the feast into 
an empty oil-tin provided for refuse when Jenks re- 
strained her. 

“No,” he said, smilingly. “Scraps should be the first 
course next time. We must not waste an atom of food.” 

‘How thoughtless of me!” she exclaimed. “Please 
tell me you think they will go away today.” 

But the sailor flung himself flat on the ledge and 
grasped a Lee-Metford. 
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“Be still, on your life,” he said. “Squeeze into your 
corner. There is a Dyak on the opposite cliff.” 

True enough, a man had climbed to that unhappily 
placed rocky table, and was shouting something to a 
confrére high on the cliff over their heads. As yet he 
had not seen them, nor even noticed the place where they 
were concealed. The sailor imagined, from the Dyak’s 
gestures, that he was communicating the uselessness of 
further search on the western part of the island. 

When the conversation ceased, he hoped the loud- 
voiced savage would descend. But no! The scout looked 
into the valley, at the well, the house, the cave. Still 
he did not see the ledge. At that unlucky moment three 
birds, driven from the trees on the crest by the passage 
of the Dyaks, flew down the face of the cliff and began 
a circling quest for some safe perch on which to alight. 

Jenks swore with an emphasis not the less earnest be- 
cause it was mute, and took steady aim at the Dyak’s left 
breast. The birds fluttered about in ever smaller circles. 
Then one of them dropped easily on to the lip of the 
rock. Instantly his bright eyes encountered those of the 
man, and he darted off with a scream that brought his 
mates after him. 

The Dyak evidently noted the behavior of the birds 
—his only lore was the reading of such signs—and gazed 
intently at the ledge. Jenks he could not distinguish 
behind the screen of grass. He might perhaps see some 
portion of the tarpaulin covering the stores, but at the 
distance it must resemble a weather-beaten segment of 
the cliff. Yet something puzzled him. After a steady 
scrutiny he turned and yelled to others on the beach. 
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The crucial moment had arrived. Jenks pressed the 
trigger, and the Dyak hurtled through the air, falling 
headlong out of sight. 

The sound of this, the first shot of real warfare, awoke 
Rainbow Island into tremendous activity. The winged 
life of the place filled the air with raucous cries, whilst 
shouting Dyaks scurried in all directions. Several came 
into the valley. Those nearest the fallen man picked him 
up and carried him to the well. He was quite dead, and, 
although amidst his other injuries they soon found the 
bullet wound, they evidently did not know whence the 
shot came, for those to whom he shouted had no inkling 
of his motive, and the slight haze from the rifle was in- 
stantly swept away by the breeze. 

Iris could hear the turmoil beneath, and she tremu- 
lously asked— 

“Are they going to attack us?” 

“Not yet,” was the reassuring answer. “I killed the 
fellow who saw us before he could tell the others.” 

It was a bold risk, and he had taken it, though, now 
the Dyaks knew for certain their prey had not escaped, 
there was no prospect of their speedy departure. Never- 
theless the position was not utterly hopeless. None of 
the enemy could tell how or by whom their companion 
had been shot. Many among the excited horde jabber- 
ing beneath actually looked at the cliff over and over 
again, yet failed to note the potentialities of the ledge, 
with its few tufts of grass growing where seeds had ap- 
parently been blown by the wind or dropped by passing 
birds. 
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Jenks understood, of course, that the real danger 
would arise when they visited the scene of their comrade’s 
disaster. Even then the wavering balance of chance 
might cast the issue in his favor. He could only wait, 
with ready rifle, with the light of battle lowering in his 
eyes. Of one thing at least he was certain—before they 
conquered him he would levy a terrible toll. 

He glanced back at Iris. Her face was pale beneath 
its mask of sunbrown. She was bent over her Bible, and 
Jenks did not know that she was reading the 91st Psalm. 
Her lips murmured— 

“J will say unto the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress; my God, in Him will I trust.” 

The chief was listening intently to the story of the 
Dyak who saw the dead man totter and fall. He gave 
some quick order. Followed by a score or more of his 
men he walked rapidly to the foot of the cliff where 
they found the lifeless body. 

And Iris read— 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day.” 

Jenks stole one more hasty glance at her. The chief 
and the greater number of his followers were out of 
sight behind the rocks. Some of them must now be 
climbing to that fatal ledge. Was this the end? 

Yet the girl, unconscious of the doom impending, 
kept her eyes steadf. astly fixed on the book. 

“For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. 

““They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. .. . 
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“He shall call upon me, and I will answer him: I will be 
with him in trouble: I will deliver him and honour him.” 

Iris did not apply the consoling words to herself. 
She closed the book and bent forward sufficiently in her 
sheltering niche to permit her to gaze with wistful ten- 
derness upon the man whom she hoped to see delivered 
and honored. She knew he would dare all for her sake. 
She could only pray and hope. After reading those in- 
spired verses she placed implicit trust in the promise 
made. For He was good: His was the mercy that “en- 
dureth forever.”” Enemies encompassed them with words 
of hatred—fought against them without a cause—but 
there was One who should “judge among the heathen” 
and “‘fill the places with dead bodies.” 

Suddenly a clamor of discordant yells fell upon her 
ears. Jenks rose to his knees. The Dyaks had dis- 
covered their refuge and were about to open fire. He 
offered them a target lest perchance Iris were not thor- 
oughly screened. 

“Keep close,” he said. “They have found us. Lead 
will be flying around soon.” 

She flinched back into the crevice; the sailor fell 
prone. Four bullets spat into the ledge, of which three 
pierced the tarpaulin and one flattened itself against the 
rock. 

Then Jenks took up the tale. So curiously consti- 
tuted was this man, that although he ruthlessly shot the 
savage who first spied out their retreat, he was swayed 
only by the dictates of stern necessity. There was a 
feeble chance that further bloodshed might be averted. 
That chance had passed. Very well. The enemy must 
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start the dreadful game about to be played. They had 
thrown the gage and he answered them. Four times did 
the Lee-Metford carry death, unseen, almost unfelt, 
across the valley. 

Ere the fourth Dyak collapsed limply where he stood, 
others were there, firing at the little puff of smoke above 
the grass. They got in a few shots, most of which 
sprayed at various angles off the face of the cliff. But 
they waited for no more. When the lever of the Lee- 
Metford was shoved home for the fifth time the opposing 
crest was bare of all opponents save two, and they lay 
motionless. 

The fate of the flanking detachment was either un- 
perceived or unheeded by the Dyaks left in the vicinity 
of the house and well. Astounded by the firing that 
burst forth in mid-air, Jenks had cleared the dangerous 
rock before they realized that here, above their heads, 
were the white man and the maid whom they sought. 

With stupid zeal they blazed away furiously, only 
succeeding in showering fragments of splintered stone 
into the Eagle’s Nest. And the sailor smiled. He 
quietly picked up an old coat, rolled it into a ball and 
pushed it inte sight amidst the grass. Then he squirmed 
round on his stomach and took up a position ten feet 
away. Of course those who still carried loaded guns 
discharged them at the bundle of rags, whereupon Jenks 
thrust his rifle beyond the edge of the rock and leaned 
over. 

Three Dyaks fell before the remainder made up their 
minds to run. Once convinced, however, that running 
was good for their health, they moved with much celerity. 
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The remaining cartridges in the magazine slackened the 
pace of two of their number. Jenks dropped the empty 
weapon and seized another. He stood up now and sent 
a quick reminder after the rearmost pirate. The others 
had disappeared towards the locality where their leader 
and his diminished troupe were gathered, not daring to 
again come within range of the whistling Dum-dums. 
The sailor, holding his rifle as though pheasant-shooting, 
bent forward and sought a belated opponent, but in vain. 
In military phrase, the terrain was clear of the enemy. 
There was no sound save the wailing of birds, the soft 
sough of the sea, and the yelling of the three wounded 
men in the house, who knew not what terrors threatened, 
and vainly bawled for succor. 

Again Jenks could look at Iris. Her face was bleed- 
ing. The sight maddened him. 

“My God!” he groaned, “are you wounded?” 

She smiled bravely at him. 

“It is nothing,” she said. ‘A mere splash from the 
rock which cut my forehead.” 

He dared not go to her. He could only hope that it 
was no worse, so he turned to examine the valley once 
more for vestige of a living foe. 
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TroveH his eyes, like live coals, glowered with sullen 
fire at the strip of sand and the rocks in front, his 
troubled brain paid perfunctory heed to his task. The 
stern sense of duty, the ingrained force of long years of 
military discipline and soldierly thought, compelled him 
to keep watch and ward over his fortress, but he could 
not help asking himself what would happen if Iris were 
seriously wounded. 

There was one enemy more potent than these skulking 
Dyaks, a foe more irresistible in his might, more pitiless 
in his strength, whose assaults would tax to the utmost 
their powers of resistance. In another hour the sun 
would be high in the heavens, pouring his ardent rays 
upon them and drying the blood in their veins. 

Hitherto, the active life of the island, the shade of 
trees, hut or cave, the power of unrestricted movement 
and the possession of water in any desired quantity, 
robbed the tropical heat of the day of its chief terrors. 
Now all was changed. Instead of working amidst grate- 
ful foliage, they were bound to the brown rock, which 
soon would glow with radiated energy and give off 
scorching gusts like unto the opening of a furnace-door. 
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This he had foreseen all along. The tarpaulin would 
yield them some degree of uneasy protection, and they 
both were in perfect physical condition. But—if Iris 
were wounded! If the extra strain brought fever in its 
wake! That way he saw nothing but blank despair, to 
be ended, for her, by delirium and merciful death, for 
him by a Berserk rush among the Dyaks, and one last 
mad fight against overwhelming numbers. 

Then the girl’s voice reached him, self-reliant, almost 
cheerful— 

“You will be glad to hear that the cut has stopped 
bleeding. It is only a scratch.” 

So a kindly Providence had spared them yet a little 
while. The cloud passed from his mind, the gathering 
mist from his eyes. In that instant he thought he de- 
tected a slight rustling among the trees where the cliff 
shelved up from the house. Standing as he was on the 
edge of the rock, this was a point he could not guard 
against. 

When her welcome assurance recalled his scattered 
senses, he stepped back to speak to her, and in the same 
instant a couple of bullets crashed against the rock over- 
head. Iris had unwittingly saved him from a serious, 
perhaps fatal, wound. 

He sprang to the extreme right of the ledge and 
boldly looked into the trees beneath. Two Dyaks were 
there, belated wanderers cut off from the main body. 
They dived headlong into the undergrowth for safety, 
but one of them was too late. The Lee-Metford reached 
him, and its reverberating concussion, tossed back and 
forth by the echoing rocks, drowned his parting scream. 
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In the plenitude of restored vigor the sailor waited 
for no counter demonstration. He turned and crouch- 
ingly approached the southern end of his parapet. 
Through his screen of grass he could discern the long 
black hair and yellow face of a man who lay on the sand 
and twisted his head around the base of the further cliff. 
The distance, oft measured, was ninety yards, the target 
practically a six-inch bull’s-eye. Jenks took careful 
aim, fired, and a whiff of sand flew up. 

Perhaps he had used too fine a sight and ploughed a 
furrow beneath the Dyak’s ear. He only heard a faint 
yell, but the enterprising head vanished and there were 
no more volunteers for that particular service. 

He was still peering at the place when a cry of un- 
mitigated anguish came from Iris— 

“Oh, come quick! Our water! The casks have 
burst !”” 

It was not until Jenks had torn the tarpaulin from off 
their stores, and he was wildly striving with both hands 
to scoop up some precious drops collected in the small 
hollows of the ledge, that he realized the full magnitude 
of the disaster which had befallen them. 

During the first rapid exchange of fire, before the 
enemy vacated the cliff, several bullets had pierced the 
tarpaulin. By a stroke of exceeding bad fortune two of 
them had struck each of the water-barrels and started 
the staves. The contents quietly ebbed away beneath the 
broad sheet, and flowing inwards by reason of the sharp 
slope of the ledge, percolated through the fault. Iris 
and he, notwithstanding their frenzied efforts, were not 
able to save more than a pint of gritty discolored fluid. 
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The rest, infinitely more valuable to them than all the 
diamonds of De Beers, was now oozing through the 
natural channel cut by centuries of storm, dripping upon 
the headless skeleton in the cave, soaking down to the 
very heart of their buried treasure. 

Jenks was so paralyzed by this catastrophe that Iris 
became alarmed. As yet she did not grasp its awful sig- 
nificance. That he, her hero, so brave, so confident in 
the face of many dangers, should betray such sense of 
irredeemable loss, frightened her much more than the 
incident itself. 

Her lips whitened. Her words become incoherent. 

“Tell me,” she whispered. “I can bear anything but 
silence. Tell me, I implore you. Is it so bad?” 

The sight of her distress sobered him. He ground his 
teeth together as a man does who submits to a painful 
operation and resolves not to flinch beneath the knife. 

“It is very bad,” he said; “not quite the end, but near 
ins 

“The end,” she bravely answered, “is death! We are 
living and uninjured. You must fight on. If the Lord 
wills it. we shall not die.” 

He looked in her blue eyes and saw there the light of 
Heaven. 

“God bless you, dear girl,” he murmured brokenly. 
“You would cheer any man through the Valley of the 
Shadow, were he Christian or Faint-heart.” 

Her glance did not droop before his. In such mo- 
ments heart speaks to heart without concealment. 

‘“We still have a little water,” she cried. “Fortunately 
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we are not thirsty. You have not forgotten our supply 
of champagne and brandy?” 

There was a species of mad humor in the suggestion. 
Oh for another miracle that should change the wine into 
water! 

He could only fall in with her unreflective mood and 
leave the dreadful truth to its own evil time. In their 
little nook the power of the sun had not yet made itself 
felt. By ordinary computation it was about nine o’clock. 
Long before noon they would be grilling. Throughout 
the next few hours they must suffer the torture of Dives 
with one meager pint of water to share between them. 
Of course the wine and spirit must be shunned like a 
pestilence. To touch either under such conditions would 
be courting heat, apoplexy, and death. And next day! 

He tightened his jaws before he answered— 

“We will console ourselves with a bottle of champagne 
for dinner. Meanwhile, I hear our friends shouting to 
those left on this side of the island. I must take an ac- 
tive interest in the conversation.” 

He grasped a rifle and lay down on the ledge, already 
gratefully warm. There was a good deal of sustained 
shouting going on. Jenks thought he recognized the 
chief’s voice, giving instructions to those who had come 
from Smugglers’ Cove and were now standing on the 
beach near the quarry. 

“I wonder if he is hungry,” he thought. “If so, I 
will interfere with the commissariat.” 

Iris peeped forth at him. 

“Mr. Jenks!” 
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“Yes,” without turning his head. He knew it was an 
ordinary question. 

‘““May I come too?” 

“What! expose yourself on the ledge!” 

“Yes, even that. I am so tired of sitting here alone.” 

“Well, there is no danger at present. But they might 
chance to see you, and you remember what I-—” 

“Yes, I remember quite well. If that is a Y 
There was a rustle of garments. “I am very mannish in 
appearance. If you promise not to look at me I will 
join you.” 

“I promise.” 

Iris stepped forth. She was flushed a little, and, to 
cover her confusion, may be, she picked up a Lee- 
Metford. 

‘Now there are two guns,” she said, as she stood near 
him. 

He could see through the tail of his eye that a slight 
but elegantly proportioned young gentleman of the sea- 
faring profession had suddenly appeared from nowhere. 
He was glad she had taken this course. It might better 
the position were the Dyaks to see her thus. 

“The moment I tell you, you must fall flat,” he 
warned her. “No ceremony about it. Just flop!’ 

“J don’t know anything better calculated to make one 
flop than a bullet,” she laughed. Not yet did the trag- 
edy of the broken kegs appeal to her. 

‘Yes, but it achieves its purpose in two ways. I want 
you to adopt the precautionary method.” 

“Trust me for that. Good gracious!” 

The sailor’s rifle went off with an unexpected bang 
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that froze the exclamation on her lips. Three Dyaks 
were attempting to run the gauntlet to their beleaguered 
comrades. They carried a jar and two wicker baskets. 
He with the jar fell and broke it. The others doubled 
back like hares, and the first man dragged himself after 
them. Jenks did not fire again. 

Iris watched the wounded wretch crawling along the 
ground. Her eyes grew moist, and she paled somewhat. 
When he vanished she looked into the valley and at the 
opposing ledge; three men lay dead within twenty yards 
of her. Two others dangled from the rocks. It took 
her some time to contro] her quavering utterance suf- 
ficiently to say— 

“IT hope I may not have to use a gun. I know it can- 
not be helped, but if I were to kill a human being I do 
not think I would ever rest again.” 

“In that case I have indeed murdered sleep today,” 
was the unfeeling reply. 

“No! no! A man must be made of sterner stuff. We 
have a right to defend ourselves. If need be I will exer- 
cise that right. Still it is horrid, oh, so horrid!” 

She could not see the sailor’s grim smile. It would 
materially affect his rest, for the better, were he able to 
slay every Dyak on the island with a single shot. Yet 
her gentle protest pleased him. She could not at the 
same time be callous to human suffering and be Iris. 
But he declined the discussion of such sentiments. 

“You were going to say something when a ets dis- 
turbance took place?” he inquired. 

“Yes. I was surprised to find how hot the ‘edge has 
become,” 
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“You notice it more because you are obliged to remain 
here.” 

After a pause— 

“I think I understand now why you were so upset by 
the loss of our water supply. Before the day ends we 
will be in great straits, enduring agonies from thirst!” 

“Let us not meet the devil half-way,” he rejoined. 
He preferred the unfair retort to a confession which 
could only foster dismay. 

“But, please, I am thirsty now.” 

He moved uneasily. He was only too conscious of 
the impish weakness, common to all mankind, which 
creates a desire out of sheer inability to satisfy it. Al- 
ready his own throat was parched. The excitement of 
the early struggle was in itself enough to engender an 
acute thirst. He thought it best to meet their absolute 
needs as far as possible. 

“Bring the tin cup,” he said. “Let us take half our 
store and use the remainder when we eat. Try to avoid 
breathing through your mouth. The hot air quickly 
affects the palate and causes an artificial dryness. We 
cannot yet be in real need of water. It is largely imagi- 
nation.” 

Iris needed no second bidding. She carefully mea- 
sured out half a pint of the unsavory fluid—the dregs 
of. the casks and the scourings of the ledge. 

“T will drink first,” she cried. 

“No, no,” he interrupted impatiently. “Give it to 
me.” 

She pretended to be surprised. 
“As a mere matter of politeness——’ 
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“I am sorry, but I must insist.” 

She gave him the cup over his shoulder. He placed 
it to his lips and gulped steadily. 

“There,” he said, grufly. “I was in a hurry. The 
Dyaks may make another rush at any moment.” 

Iris looked ‘into the vessel. 

“You have taken none at all,” she said. 

‘“Nonsense!”” | 

“Mr. Jenks, be reasonable! You need it more than 
I. I d-don’t want to—live w-without—you.” 

His hands shook somewhat. It was well there was no 
call for accurate shooting just then. 

“TI assure you I took all I required,” he declared with 
unnecessary vehemence. 

‘“‘At least drink your share, to please me,” she mur- 
mured. 

‘“You wished to humbug me,” he grumbled. “If you 
will take the first half I will take the second.” 

And they settled it that way. The few mouthfuls of 
tepid water gave them new life. One sense can deceive 
the others. A man developing all the symptoms of hy- 
drophobia has been cured by the assurance that the dog 
which bit him was not mad. So these two, not yet aflame 
with drought, banished the arid phantom for a little 
while. 

Nevertheless, by high noon they were suffering again. 
The time passed very slowly. The sun rose to the zenith 
and filled earth and air with his ardor. It.seemed to be 
a miracle—now appreciated for the first time in their 
lives—that the sea did not dry up, and the leaves wither 
on the trees. The silence, the deathly inactivity of all 
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things, became intolerable. The girl bravely tried to 
confine her thoughts to the task of the hour. She dis- 
played alert watchfulness, an instant readiness to warn 
her companion of the slightest movement among the 
trees or by the rocks to the north-west, this being the arc 
of their periphery assigned to her. 

Looking at a sunlit space from cover, and looking at 
the same place when sweltering in the direct rays of a 
tropical sun, are kindred operations strangely ‘diverse 
in achievement. Iris could not reconcile the physical 
sensitiveness of the hour with the careless hardihood of 
the preceding days. Her eyes ached somewhat, for she 
had tilted her sou’wester to the back of her head in the 
effort to cool her throbbing temples. She put up her 
right hand to shade the too vivid reflection of the glis- 
tening sea, and was astounded to find that in a few 
minutes the back of her hand was scorched. A faint 
sound of distant shouting disturbed her painful reverie. 

‘““How is it,’ she asked, “that we feel the heat so much 
today? I have hardly noticed it before.” 

“For two good reasons—forced idleness and radiation 
from this confounded rock. Moreover, this is the hot- 
test day we have experienced on the island. There is 
not a breath of air, and the hot weather has just com- 
menced.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, huskily, “that our 
position here is quite hopeless?” 

They were talking to each other sideways. The sailor 
never turned his gaze from the southern end of the 
valley. 
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“It is no more hopeless now than last night or this 
morning,” he replied. 

“But suppose we are kept here for several days?” 

“That was always an unpleasant probability.” 

“We had water then. Even with an ample supply it 
would be difficult to hold out. As things are, such a 
course becomes simply impossible.” 

Her despondency pierced his soul. A slow agony was 
consuming her. 

“It is hard, I admit,” he said. ‘Nevertheless you 
must bear up until night falls. Then we will either 
obtain water or leave this place.” 

“Surely we can do neither.” 

‘“We may be compelled to do both,” 

“But how?” 

In this, his hour of extremest need, the man was 
vouchsafed a shred of luck. To answer her satisfac- 
torily would have baffled a Talleyrand. But before he 
could frame a feeble pretext for his too sanguine pre- 
diction, a sampan appeared, eight hundred yards from 
Turtle Beach, and strenuously paddled by three men. 
The vague hallooing they had heard was explained. 

The Dyaks, though to the manner born, were weary 
of sun-scorched rocks and salt water. The boat was 
coming in response to their signals, and the sight in- 
spired Jenks with fresh hope. Like a lightning flash 
came the reflection that if he could keep them away from 
the well and destroy the sampan now hastening to their 
assistance, perhaps conveying the bulk of their stores, 
they would soon tire of slaking their thirst on the few 
pitcher-plants growing on the north shore. 
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“Come quick,” he shouted, adjusting the backsight 
of a rifle. “Lie down and aim at the front of that boat, 
a little short if anything. It doesn’t matter if the 
bullets strike the sea first.” 

He placed the weapon in readiness for her and com- 
menced operations himself before Iris could reach his 
side. Soon both rifles were pitching twenty shots a 
minute at the sampan. The result of their long-range 
practice was not long in doubt. The Dyaks danced from 
seat to seat in a state of wild excitement. One man was 
hurled overboard. Then the craft lurched seaward in 
the strong current, and Jenks told Iris to leave the rest 
to him. 

Before he could empty a second magazine a fortunate 
bullet ripped a plank out and the sampan filled and went 
down, amidst a shrill yell of execration from the back 
of the cliff. The two Dyaks yet living endeavored to 
swim ashore, half a mile through shark-invested reefs. 
The sailor did not even trouble about them. After a 
few frantic struggles each doomed wretch flung up his 
arms and vanished. In the clear atmosphere the on- 
lookers could see black fins cutting the pellucid sea. 

This exciting episode dispelled the gathering mists 
from the girl’s brain. Her eyes danced and she breathed 
hard. Yet something worried her. 

“T hope I didn’t hit the man who fell out of the boat,” 
she said. 

“Oh,” came the prompt assurance, “I took deliber- 
ate aim at that chap. He was a most persistent 
scoundrel.” 

Iris was satisfied. Jenks thought it better to lie than 
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to tell the truth, for the bald facts hardly bore out his 
assertion. Judging from the manner of the Dyak’s 
involuntary plunge he had been hit by a ricochet bullet, 
whilst the sailor’s efforts were wholly confined to sinking 
the sampan. However, let it pass. Bullet or shark, 
the end was the same. 

They were quieting down—the thirst fiend was again 
slowly salting their veins—when something of a dirty 
white color fluttered into sight from behind the base of 
the opposite cliff. It was rapidly withdrawn, to 
reappear after an interval. Now it was held more 
steadily and a brown arm became visible. As Jenks 
did not fire, a turbaned head popped into sight. It was 
the Mahommedan. 

“No shoot it,” he roared. “Me English speak it.” 

“Don’t you speak Hindustani?” shouted Jenks in 
Urdu of the Higher Proficiency. 

“Hati, sahib!?’! was the joyful response. “Will 
your honor permit his servant to come and talk with 
him?” 

“Yes, if you come unarmed.” 

‘And the chief, too, sahib?” 

“Yes, but listen! On the first sign of treachery I 
will shoot both of you!” 

“We will keep faith, sahib. May kites pick our 
bones if we fail!” 

Then there stepped into full view the renegade 
Mussulman and his leader. They carried no guns; the 
chief wore his kriss. 

“Tell him to leave that dagger behind!’ cried the 

1Yes, sir. 
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sailor imperiously. As the enemy demanded a parley 
he resolved to adopt the conqueror’s tone from the 
outset. The chief obeyed with a scowl, and the two 
advanced to the foot of the rock. 

“Stand close to me,” said Jenks to Iris. ‘Let them 
see you plainly, but pull your hat well down over your 
eyes.” 

She silently followed his instructions. Now that the 
very crisis of their fate had arrived she was nervous, 
shaken, conscious only of a desire to sink on her knees 
and pray. 

One or two curious heads were craned round the corner 
of the rock. 

“Stop!” cried Jenks. “If those men do not instantly 
go away I will fire at them.” 

The Indian translated this order and the chief eaait er- 
ated some clanging syllables which had the desired 
effect. The two halted some ten paces in front of the 
cavern, and the belligerents surveyed each other. It 
was a fascinating spectacle, this drama in real life. The 
yellow-faced Dyak, gaudily attired in a crimson jacket 
and sky-blue pantaloons of Chinese silk—a man with 
the beauté du diable, young, and powerfully built—and 
the brown-skinned white-clothed Mahommedan, bony, 
tall, and grey with hardship, looked up at the occupants 
of the ledge. Iris, slim and boyish in her male garments, 
was dwarfed by the six-foot sailor, but her face was 
blood-stained, and Jenks wore a six weeks’ stubble of 
beard. Holding their Lee-Metfords with alert ease, 
with revolvers strapped to their sides, they presented a 
warlike and imposing tableau in their inaccessible perch. 
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In the path of the emissaries lay the bodies of the slain. 
The Dyak leader scowled again as he passed them. 

“Sahib,” began the Indian, “my chief, Taung S’Ali, 
does not wish to have any more of his men killed in a 
foolish quarrel about a woman. Give her up, he says, 
and he will either leave you here in peace, or carry you 
safely to some place where you can find a ship manned 
by white men.” 

“A woman!” said Jenks, scornfully. ‘That is idle 
talk! What woman is here?” 

This question nonplussed the native. 

“The woman whom the chief saw half a month back, 
sahib.” 

“Taung S’Ali was bewitched. I slew his men so 
quickly that he saw spirits.” 

The chief caught his name and broke in with a 
question. A volley of talk between the two was enlivened 
with expressive gestures by Taung S’Ali, who several 
times pointed to Iris, and Jenks now anathematized his 
thoughtless folly in permitting the Dyak to approach 
so near. The Mahommedan, of course, had never seen 
her, and might have persuaded the other that in truth 
there were two men only on the rock. 

His fears were only too well founded. The Mussulman 
salaamed respectfully and said— 

“Protector of the poor, I cannot gainsay your word, 
but Taung S’Ali says that the maid stands by your side, 
and is none the less the woman he seeks in that she wears 
a man’s clothing.” 

“He has sharp eyes, but his brain is addled,” retorted 
the sailor. ‘Why does he come here to seek a woman 
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who is not of his race? Not only has he brought death 
to his people and narrowly escaped it himself, but he 
must know that any violence offered to us will mean 
the extermination of his whole tribe by an English 
warship. Tell him to take away his boats and never 
visit this isle again. Perhaps I will then forget his 
treacherous attempt to murder us whilst we slept last 
night.” 

The chief glared back defiantly, whilst the Mahom- 
medan said— 

“Sahib, it is best not to anger him too much. He 
says he means to have the girl. He saw her beauty 
that day and she inflamed his heart. She has cost him 
many lives, but she is worth a Sultan’s ransom. He 
cares not for warships. They cannot reach his village 
in the hills. By the tomb of Nizam-ud-din, sahib, he 
will not harm you if you give her up, but if you refuse 
he will kill you both. And what is one woman more or 
less in the world that she should cause strife and blood- 
letting ?” 

The sailor knew the Eastern character too well not 
to understand the man’s amazement that he should be 
so solicitous about the fate of one of the weaker sex. 
It was seemingly useless to offer terms, yet the native 
was clearly so anxious for an amicable settlement that 
he caught at a straw. 

“You come from Delhi?” he asked. 

‘Honored one, you have great ‘wisdom.” 

“None but a Delhi man swears by the tomb on the 
road to the Kutub. You have escaped from the 
Andamans?” 
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“Sahib, I did but slay a man in self-defence.” 

‘Whatever the cause, you can never again see India. 
Nevertheless, you would give many years of your life to 
mix once more with the bazaar-folk in the Chandni 
Chowk, and sit at night on a charpoy near the Lahore 
Gate?” 

The brown skin assumed a sallow tinge. 

“That is good speaking,” he gurgled. 

“Then help me and my friend to escape. Compel 
your chief to leave the island. Kill him! Plot against 
him! I will promise you freedom and plenty of rupees. 
Do this, and I swear to you I will come in a ship and 
take you away. The miss-sahib’s father is powerful. 
He has great influence with the Sirkar.”’? 

Taung S’Ali was evidently bewildered and annoyed 
by this passionate appeal which he did not understand. 
He demanded an explanation, and the ready-witted na- 
tive was obliged to invent some plausible excuse. Yet 
when he raised his face to Jenks there was the look of a 
hunted animal in his eyes. 

“Sahib,” he said, endeavoring to conceal his agitation. 
“I am one among many. A word from me and they 
would cut my throat. If I were with you there on the 
rock I would die with you, for I was in the Kumaon 
Rissala? when the trouble befell me. It is of no avail to 
bargain with a tiger, sahib. I suppose you will not give 
up the miss-sahib. Pretend to argue with me. I will 
help in any way possible.” 

Jenks’s heart bounded when this unlooked-for offer 


1The Government of India. * A native cavalry regiment. 
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reached his ears. The unfortunate Mahommedan was 
evidently eager to get away from the piratical gang into 
whose power he had fallen. But the chief was impatient, 
if not suspicious of these long speeches. 

Angrily holding forth a Lee-Metford the sailor 
shouted— 

“Tell Taung S’Ali that I will slay him and all his men 
ere tomorrow’s sun rises. He knows something of my 
power, but not all. Tonight, at the twelfth hour, you 
will find a rope hanging from the rock. Tie thereto a 
vessel of water. Fail not in this. I will not forget your 
services. I am Anstruther Sahib, of the Belgaum 
Rissala.” 

The native translated his words into a fierce defiance 
of Taung S’Ali and his Dyaks. The chief glanced at 
Jenks and Iris with an ominous smile. He muttered 
something. 

“Then, sahib. There is nothing more to be said. Be- 
ware of the trees on your right. They can send silent 
death even to the place where you stand. And I will 
not fail you tonight, on my life,” cried the interpreter. 

“T believe you. Go! But inform your chief that once 
you have disappeared round the rock whence you came 
I will talk to him only with a rifle.” 

Taung S’Ali seemed to comprehend the Englishman’s 
emphatic motions. Waving his hand defiantly, the 
Dyak turned, and, with one parting glance of mute 
assurance, the Indian followed him. 

And now there came to Jenks a great temptation. 
Iris touched his arm and whispered— 
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“What have you decided? I did not dare to speak lest 
he should hear my voice.” 

Poor girl! She was sure the Dyak could not penetrate 
her disguise, though she feared from the manner in 
which the conference broke up that it had not been satis- 
factory. 

Jenks did not answer her. He knew that if he killed 
Taung S’Ali his men would be so dispirited that when 
the night came they would fly. There was so much at 
stake—lIris, wealth, love, happiness, life itself—all de- 
pended on his plighted word. Yet his savage enemy, a 
slayer of women, a human vampire soiled with every con- 
ceivable crime, was stalking back to safety with a certain 
dignified strut, calmly trusting to the white man’s bond. 

Oh, it was cruel! The ordeal of that ghastly moment 
was more trying than all that he had hitherto experi- 
enced. He gave a choking sob of relief when the silken- 
clad scoundrel passed out of sight without even deigning 
to give another glance at the ledge or at those who 
silently watched him. 

Iris could not guess the nature of the mortal struggle 
raging in the sailor’s soul. 

‘Tell me,” she repeated, “what have you done?” 

“Kept faith with that swaggering rufflan,” he said, 
with an odd feeling of thankfulness that he spoke truly. 

“Why? Have you made him any promise?” 

“Unhappily I permitted him to come here, so I had 
to let him go. He recognized you instantly.” 

This surprised her greatly. 

“Are you sure? I saw him pointing at me, but he 
seemed to be in such a bad temper that J imagined that 
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he was angry with you for exchanging a prepossessing 
young lady for an ill-favored youth.” 

Jenks with difficulty suppressed a sigh. Her words 
for an instant had the old piquant flavor. 

Keeping a close watch on the sheltering promontory, 
he told her all that had taken place. Iris became very 
downcast when she grasped the exact state of affairs. 
She was almost certain when the Dyaks proposed a par- 
ley that reasonable terms would result. It horrified her 
beyond measure to find that she was the rock on which 
negotiations were wrecked. Hope died within her. The 
bitterness of death was in her breast. 

*‘What an unlucky influence I have had on your ex- 
istence!” she exclaimed. “If it were not for me this 
trouble at least would be spared you. Because I am here 
you are condemned. Again, because I stopped you from 
shooting that wretched chief and his companions they 
are now demanding your life as a forfeit. It is all my 
fault. I cannot bear it.” : 

She was on the verge of tears. The strain had become 
too great for her. After indulging in a wild dream of 
freedom, to be told that they must again endure the irk- 
some confinement, the active suffering, the slow horrors 
of a siege in that rocky prison, almost distracted her. 

Jenks was very stern and curt in his reply. 

“We must make the best of a bad business,” he said. 
“If we are in a tight place the Dyaks are not much 
better off, and eighteen of their number are dead or 
wounded. You forget, too, that Providence has sent us 
a most useful ally in the Mahommedan. When all is 
said and done, things might be far worse than they are,” 
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Never before had his tone been so cold, his manner so 
abrupt, not even in the old days when he purposely en- 
deavored to make her dislike him. 

She walked along the ledge and timidly bent over him. 

“Forgive me!” she whispered; “I did forget for the 
moment, not only the goodness of Providence, but also 
your self-sacrificing devotion. I am only a woman, and 
I don’t want to die yet, but I will not live unless you too 
are saved.” 

Once already that day she had expressed this thought 
in other words. Was some shadowy design flitting 
through her brain? Suppose they were faced with the 
alternatives of dying from thirst or yielding to the 
Dyaks. Was there another way out? Jenks shivered, 
though the rock was grilling him. He must divert her 
mind from this dreadful brooding. 

“The fact is,” he said with a feeble attempt at cheer- 
fulness, “we are both hungry and consequently grumpy. 
Now, suppose you prepare lunch. We will feel ever so 
much better after we have eaten.” 

The girl choked back her emotion, and sadly essayed 
the task of providing a meal which was hateful to her. 
In doing so she saw her Bible, lying where she had 
placed it that morning, the leaves still open at the 
91st Psalm. She had indeed forgotten the promise it 
contained— 

“For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways.” 

A few tears fell now and made little furrows down her 
soiled cheeks. But they were helpful tears, tears of 
resignation, not of despair. Although the “destruction 
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that wasteth at noonday” was trying her sorely she 
again felt strong and sustained. 

She even smiled on detecting an involuntary effort to 
clear her stained face. She was about to carry a biscuit 
and some tinned meat to the sailor when a sharp excla- 
mation from him caused her to hasten to his side. 

The Dyaks had broken cover. Running in scattered 
sections across the sands, they were risking such loss as 
the defenders might be able to inflict upon them during 
a brief race to the shelter and food to be obtained in the 
other part of the island. 

Jenks did not fire at the scurrying gang. He was 
waiting for one man, Taung S’Ali. But that redoubt- 
able person, having probably suggested this dash for 
liberty, had fully realized the enviable share of attention 
he would attract during the passage. He therefore dis- 
carded his vivid attire, and, by borrowing odd garments, 
made himself sufficiently like unto the remainder of his 
crew to deceive the sailor until the rush of men was over. 
Among them ran the Mahommedan, who did not look up 
the valley but waved his hand. 

When all had quieted down again Jenks understood 
how he had been fooled. He laughed so heartily that 
Iris, not knowing either the cause of his merriment or 
the reason of his unlooked-for clemency to the flying foe, 
feared the sun had affected him. 

He at once quitted the post occupied during so pro- 
tracted a vigil. 

“Now,” he cried, “we can eat in peace. I have 
stripped the chief of his finery. His men can twit him 
on being forced to shed his gorgeous plumage in order 
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to save his life. Anyhow, they will leave us in peace 
until night falls, so we must make the best of a hot after- 
noon.” 

But he was mistaken. A greater danger than any yet 
experienced now threatened them, though Iris, after 
perusing that wonderful psalm, might have warned him 
of it had she know the purpose of those long bamboos 
carried by some of the savages. 

For Taung S’Ali, furious and unrelenting, resolved 
that if he could not obtain the girl he would slay the 
pair of them; and he had terrible weapons in his posses- 
sion—weapons that could send “silent death even to the 


place where they stood.” 
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REALITY V. ROMANCE — THE CASE 
FOR THE DEFENDANT 


RESIDENTS in tropical countries know that the heat 
is greatest, or certainly least bearable, between two and 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

At the conclusion of a not very luscious repast, Jenks 
suggested that they should rig up the tarpaulin in such 
wise as to gain protection from the sun and yet enable 
him to cast a watchful eye over the valley. Iris helped 
to raise the great canvas sheet on the supports he had 
prepared. Once shut off from the devouring sun rays, 
the hot breeze then springing into fitful existence cooled 
their blistered but perspiring skin and made life some- 
what tolerable. 

Still adhering to his policy of combatting the first 
enervating attacks of thirst, the sailor sanctioned the 
consumption of the remaining water. As a last des- 
perate expedient, to be resorted to only in case of sheer 
necessity, he uncorked a bottle of champagne and filled 
the tin cup. The sparkling wine, with its volume of 
creamy foam, looked so tempting that Iris would then 
and there have risked its potency were she not promptly 
withheld. 
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Jenks explained to her that when the wine became 
quite flat and insipid they might use it to moisten their 
parched lips. Even so, in their present super-heated 
state, the liquor was unquestionably dangerous, but he 
hoped it would not harm them if taken in minute quan- 
tities. 

Accustomed now to implicitly accept his advice, she 
fought and steadily conquered the craving within her. 
Oddly enough, the “thawing” of their scorched bodies 
beneath the tarpaulin brought a certain degree of relief. 
They were supremely uncomfortable, but that was as 
naught compared with the relaxation from the torments 
previously borne. 

For a long time—the best part of an hour, perhaps— 
they remained silent. 

The sailor was reviewing the pros and cons of their 
precarious condition. It would, of course, be a matter 
of supreme importance were the Indian to be faithful to 
his promise. Here the prospect was decidedly hopeful. 
The man was an old sowar, and the ex-officer of native 
cavalry knew how enduring was the attachment of this 
poor convict to home and military service. Probably at. 
that moment the Mahommedan was praying to the 
Prophet and his two nephews to aid him in rescuing the 
sahib and the woman whom the sahib held so dear, for 
the all-wise and all-powerful Sirkar is very merciful to 
offending natives who thus condone their former crimes. 

But, howsoever willing he might be, what could one 
man do among so many? The Dyaks were hostile to 
him in race and creed, and assuredly infuriated against 
the foreign devil who had killed or wounded, in round 
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numbers, one-fifth of their total force. Very likely, the 
hapless Mussulman would lose his life that night in 
attempting to bring water to the foot of the rock. 

Well, he, Jenks, might have something to say in that 
regard. By midnight the moon would illumine nearly 
the whole of Prospect Park. If the Mahommedan were 
slain in front of the cavern his soul would travel to the 
next world attended by a Nizam’s cohort of slaughtered 
slaves. 

Even if the man succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
his present associates, where was the water to come from? 
There was none on the island save that in the well. In 
all likelihood the Dyaks had a store in the remaining 
sampans, but the native ally of the beleaguered pair 
would have a task of exceeding difficulty in obtaining 
one of the jars or skins containing it. 

Again, granting all things went well that night, what 
would be the final outcome of the struggle? How long 
could Iris withstand the exposure, the strain, the heart- 
breaking misery of the rock? The future was blurred, 
crowded with ugly and affrighting fiends passing in 
fantastic array before his vision, and mouthing dumb 
threats of madness and death. 

He shook restlessly, not aware that the girl’s sorrow- 
ful glance, luminous with love and pain, was fixed upon 
him. Summarily dismissing these grisly phantoms of 
the mind, he asked himself what the Mahommedan ex- 
actly meant by warning him against the trees on the 
right and the “silent death” that might come from them. 
He was about to crawl forth to the lip of the rock and 
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investigate matters in that locality when Iris. who also 
was busy with her thoughts, restrained him. 

“Wait a little while,” she said. ‘None of the Dyaks 
will venture into the open until night falls. And I have 
something to say to you.” 

There was a quiet solemnity in her voice that Jenks 
had never heard before. It chilled him. His heart ac- 
knowledged a quick sense of evil omen. He raised him- 
self slightly and turned towards her. Her face, beauti- 
ful and serene beneath its disfigurements, wore an ex- 
pression of settled purpose. For the life of him he dared 
not question her. 

‘That man, the interpreter,” she said, “told you that 
if I were given up to the chief, he and his followers 
would go away and molest you no more.” 

His forehead seamed with sudden anger. 

‘A mere bait,” he protested. “In any event it is 
hardly worth discussion.” 

And the answer came, clear and resolute— 

“I think I will agree to those terms.” 

At first he regarded her with undisguised and wordless 
amazement. Then the appalling thought darted 
through his brain that she contemplated this supreme 
sacrifice in order to save him. <A clammy sweat be- 
dewed his brow, but by sheer will power he contrived to 
say— 

“You must be mad to even dream of such a thing. 
Don’t you understand what it means to you—and to me? 
It is a ruse to trap us. They are ungoverned savages. 
Once they had you in their power they would laugh at a 
promise made to me.” 
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“You may be mistaken. They must have some sense 
of fair dealing. Even assuming that such was their in- 
tention, they may depart from it. They have already 
lost a great many men. Their chief, having gained his 
main object, might not be able to persuade them to take 
further risks. I will make it a part of the bargain that 
they first supply you with plenty of water. Then you, 
unaided, could keep them at bay for many days. We 
lose nothing; we can gain a great deal by endeavoring 
to pacify them.” 

“Tris !? he gasped, “what are you saying?” 

The unexpected sound of her name on his lips almost 
unnerved her. But no martyr ever went to the stake 
with more settled purpose than this pure woman, re- 
solved to immolate herself for the sake of the man she 
loved. He had dared all for her, faced death in many 
shapes. Now it was her turn. Her eyes were lit with 
a seraphic fire, her sweet face resigned as that of an 
angel. 

“T have thought it out,” she murmured, gazing at 
him steadily, yet scarce seeing him. “It is worth trying 
as a last expedient. We are abandoned by all, save the 
Lord ; and it does not appear to be His holy will to help 
us on earth. We can struggle on here until we die. Is 
that right, when one of us may live?” 

Her very candor had betrayed her. She would go 
away with these monstrous captors, endure them, even 
flatter them, until she and they were far removed from 
the island. And then—she would kill herself. In her 
innocence she imagined that self-destruction, under such 
circumstances, was a pardonable offence. She only gave 
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a life to save a life, and greater love than this is not 
known to God or man. 

The sailor, in a tempest of wrath and wild emotion, 
had it in his mind to compel her into reason, to shake her, 
as one shakes a wayward child. 

He rose to his knees with this half-formed notion in 
his fevered brain. Then he looked at her, and a mist 
seemed to shut her out from his sight. Was she lost to 
him already? Was all that had gone before an idle 
dream of joy and grief, a wizard’s glimpse of mirrored 
happiness and vague perils? Was Iris, the crystal- 
souled—thrown to him by the storm-lashed waves—to 
be snatched away by some irresistible and malign in- 
fluence? 

In the mere physical effort to assure himself that she 

.was still near to him he gathered her up in his strong 
hands. Yes, she was there, breathing, wondering, pal- 
pitating. He folded her clasely to his breast, and, yield- 
ing to the passionate longings of his tired heart, whis- 
pered to her— 

“My darling, do you think I can survive your loss? 
You are life itself to me. If we have to die, sweet one, 
let us die together.” 

Then Iris flung her arms around his neck. 

“TI am quite, quite happy now,” she sobbed brokenly. 
“I didn’t—imagine—it would come—this way, but—I 
am thankful—it has come.” 

For a little while they yielded to the glamour of the 
divine knowledge that amidst the chaos of eternity each 
soul had found its mate. There was no need for words. 
Love, tremendous in its power, unfathomable in its mys- 
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tery, had cast its spell over them. They were garbed in 
light, throned in a palace built by fairy hands. On all 
sides squatted the ghouls of privation, misery, danger, 
even grim death; but they heeded not the Inferno; they 
had created a Paradise in an earthly hell. 

Then Iris withdrew herself from the man’s embrace. 
She was delightfully shy and timid now. 

“So you really do love me?” she whispered, crimson- 
faced, with shining eyes and parted lips. 

He drew her to him again and kissed her tenderly. 
For he had cast all doubt to the winds. No matter what 
the future had in store she was his, his only; it was not 
in man’s power to part them. A glorious effulgence 
dazzled his brain. Her love had given him the strength 
of Goliath, the confidence of David. He would pluck 
her from the perils that environed her. The Dyak was 
not yet born who should rend her from him. 

He fondled her hair and gently rubbed her cheek with 
his rough fingers. ‘The sudden sense of ownership of 
this fair woman was entrancing. It almost bewildered 
him to find Iris nestling close, clinging to him in utter 
confidence and trust. 

“But I knew, I knew,” she murmured. “You be- 
trayed yourself so many times. You wrote your 
secret to me, and, though you did not tell me, I found 
your dear words on the sands, and have treasured them 
next my heart.” 

What girlish romance was this? He held her away 
gingerly, just so far that he could look into her eyes. 

“Oh, it is true, quite true,” she cried, drawing the 
locket from her neck. ‘Don’t you recognize your own 
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handwriting, or were you not certain, just then, that 
you really did love me?” 

Dear, dear! How often would she repeat that won- 
drous phrase! Together they bent over the tiny slips of 
paper. There it was again—“I love you”—twice 
blazoned in magic symbols. With blushing eagerness 
she told him how, by mere accident of course, she caught 
sight of her own name. It was not very wrong, was it, 
to pick up that tiny scrap, or those others, which she 
could not help seeing, and which unfolded their simple 
tale so truthfully? Wrong! It was so delightfully 
right that he must kiss her again to emphasize his con- 
victions. 

All this fondling and love-making had, of course, an 
air of grotesque absurdity because indulged in by two 
grimy and tattered individuals crouching beneath a tar- 
paulin on a rocky ledge, and surrounded by bloodthirsty 
savages intent on their destruction. Such incidents re- 
quire the setting of convention, the conservatory, with 
its wealth of flowers and plants, a summer wood, a Chip- 
pendale drawing-room. And yet, God wot, men and 
women have loved each other in this grey old world with- 
out stopping to consider the appropriateness of place 
and season. 

After a delicious pause Iris began again— 

“‘Robert—I must call you Robert now—there, there, 
please let me get a word in even edgeways—well then, 
Robert dear, I do not care much what happens now. I 
suppose it was very wicked and foolish of me to speak as 
I did before—before you called me Iris. Now tell me at 
once. Why did you call me Iris?” 
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“You must propound that riddle to your god- 
father.” 

“No wriggling, please. Why did you do it?” 

“Because I could not help myself. It slid out un- 
awares.” 

““How long have you thought of me only as Iris, your 
Iris?” | 

“Ever since I first understood that somewhere in the 
wide world was a dear woman to love me and be loved.” 

“But at one time you thought her name was Eliza- 
beth?” 

“A delusion, a mirage! That is why those who 
christened you had the wisdom of the gods.” 

Another interlude. They grew calmer, more sedate. 
It was so undeniably true they loved one another that the 
fact was becoming venerable with age. Iris was perhaps 
the first to recognize its quiet certainty. 

“As I cannot get you to talk reasonably,” she pro- 
tested, “I must appeal to your sympathy. I am hungry, 
and oh, so thirsty.” 

The girl had hardly eaten a morsel for her midday 
meal. Then she was despondent, utterly broken-hearted. 
Now she was filled with new hope. There was a fresh 
motive in existence. Whether destined to live an hour 
or half a century, she would never, never leave him, nor, 
of course, could he ever, ever leave her. Some things 
were quite impossible—for example, that they should 
part. 

Jenks brought her a biscuit, a tin of meat, and that 
most doleful cup of champagne. 

“Tt is not exactly frappé,”’ he said, handing her the 
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insipid beverage, “but, under other conditions, it is a 
wine almost worthy to toast you in.” 

She fancied she had never before noticed what a 
charming smile he had. 

“Toast? is a peculiarly suitable word,” she cried. 
“I am simply frizzling. In these warm clothes——” 

She stopped. For the first time since that prehistoric 
period when she was “Miss Deane” and he “Mr. Jenks” 
she remembered the manner of her garments. 

“It is not the warm clothing you feel so much as the 
want of air,’ explained the sailor readily. “This tar- 
paulin has made the place very stuffy, but we must put 
up with it until sundown. By the way, what is that?” 

A light tap on the tarred canvas directly over his 
head had caught his ear. Iris, glad of the diversion, 
told him she had heard the noise three or four times, 
but fancied it was caused by the occasional rustling of 
the sheet on the uprights. 

Jenks had not allowed his attention to wander alto- 
gether from external events. Since the Dyaks’ last es- 
capade there was no sign of them in the valley or on 
either beach. Not for trivial cause would they come 
again within range of the Lee-Metfords. 

They waited and listened silently. Another tap 
sounded on the tarpaulin in a different place, and they 
both concurred in the belief that something had darted 
in curved flight over the ledge and fallen on top of their 
protecting shield. 

“Let us see what the game is,” exclaimed the sailor. 
He crept to the back of the ledge and drew himself up 
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until he could reach over the sheet. He returned, carry- 
ing in his hand a couple of tiny arrows. 

“There are no less than seven of these things sticking 
in the canvas,” he said. “They don’t look very terrible. 
I suppose that is what my Indian friend meant by warn- 
ing me against the trees on the right.” 

He did not tell Iris all the Mahommedan said. There 
was no need to alarm her causelessly. Even whilst they 
examined the curious little missile another flew up from 
the valley and lodged on the roof of their shelter. 

The shaft of the arrow, made of some extremely hard 
wood, was about ten inches in length. Affixed to it was 
a pointed fish-bone, sharp, but not barbed, and not 
fastened in a manner suggestive of much strength. The 
arrow was neither feathered nor grooved for a bow- 
string. Altogether it seemed to be a childish weapon to 
be used by men equipped with lead and steel. 

Jenks could not understand the appearance of this 
toy. Evidently the Dyaks believed in its efficacy, or 
they would not keep on pertinaciously dropping an 
arrow on the ledge. 

‘How do they fire it?” asked Iris. “Do they throw 
it?” 

“J will soon tell you,” he replied, reaching for a rifle. 

“Do not go out yet,” she entreated him. “They can- 
not harm us. Perhaps we may learn more by keeping 
quiet. They will not continue shooting these things all 
day.” 

Again a tiny arrow traveled towards them in a grace- 
ful parabola. This one fell short. Missing the tar- 
paulin, it almost dropped on the girl’s outstretched 
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hand. She picked it up. The fish-bone point had 
snapped by contact with the floor of the ledge. 

She sought for and found the small tip. 

“See,” she said. “It seems to have been dipped in 
something. It is quite discolored.” 

Jenks frowned peculiarly. A startling explanation 
had suggested itself to him. Fragments of forgotten 
lore were taking cohesion in his mind. 

“Put it down. Quick!’ he cried. 

Iris obeyed him, with wonder in her eyes. He spilled 
a teasponful of champagne into a small hollow of the 
rock and steeped one of the fish-bones in the liquid. 
Within a few seconds the champagne assumed a greenish 
tinge and the bone became white. ‘Then he knew. 

‘Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, “these are poisoned 
arrows shot through a blowpipe. I have never before 
seen one, but I have often read about them. The bam- 
boos the Dyaks carried were sumpitans. These fish- 
bones have been steeped in the juice of the upas tree. 
Iris, my dear girl, if one of them had so much as 
scratched your finger nothing on earth could save you.” 

She paled and drew back in sudden horror. This tiny 
thing had taken the semblance of a snake. A vicious 
cobra cast at her feet would be less alarming, for the 
reptile could be killed, whilst his venomous fangs would 
only be used in self-defence. 

Another tap sounded on their thrice-welcome covering. 
Evidently the Dyaks would persist in their efforts to get 
one of those poisoned darts home. 

Jenks debated silently whether it would be better to 
create a commotion, thus inducing the savages to believe 
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they had succeeded in inflicting a mortal wound, or to 
wait until the next arrow fell, rush out, and try con- 
clusions with Dum-dum bullets against the sumpitan 
blowers. 

He decided in favor of the latter course. He wished 
to dishearten his assailants, to cram down their throats 
the belief that he was invulnerable, and could visit their 
every effort with a deadly reprisal. 

__ Ins, of course, protested when he explained his pro- 
ject. But the fighting spirit prevailed. Their love idyll 
must yield to the needs of the hour. 

He had not long to wait. The last arrow fell, and 
he sprang to the extreme right of the ledge. First he 
looked through that invaluable screen of grass. Three 
Dyaks were on the ground, and a fourth in the fork of 
a tree. They were each armed with a blowpipe. He in 
the tree was just fitting an arrow into the bamboo tube. 
The others were watching him. 

Jenks raised his rifle, fired, and the warrior in the tree 
pitched headlong to the ground. A second shot 
stretched a companion on top of him. One man jumped 
into the bushes and got away, but the fourth tripped 
over his unwieldy sumpitan and a bullet tore a large 
section from his skull. The sailor then amused himself 
with breaking the bamboos by firing at them. He came 
back to the white-faced girl. 

“J fancy that further practice with blowpipes will be 
at a discount on Rainbow Island,” he cried cheerfully. 

But Iris was anxious and distrait. 

“Tt is very sad,” she said, “that we are obliged to se- 
cure our own safety by the ceaseless slaughter of human 
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beings. Is there no offer we can make them, no promise 
of future gain, to tempt them to abandon hostilities ?”” 

“None whatever. These Borneo Dyaks are bred from 
infancy to prey on their fellow-creatures. To be stran- 
gers and defenceless is to court pillage and massacre at 
their hands. I think no more of shooting them than of 
smashing a clay pigeon. Killing a mad dog is perhaps 
a better simile.” 

“But, Robert dear, how long can we hold out?” 

“What! Are you growing tired of me already?” 

He hoped to divert her thoughts from this constantly 
recurring topic. ‘Twice within the hour had it been 
broached and dismissed, but Iris would not permit him 
to shirk it again. She made no reply, simply regarding 
him with a wistful smile. 

So Jenks sat down by her side, and rehearsed the 
hopes and fears which perplexed him. He determined 
that there should be no further concealment between 
them. If they failed to secure water that night, if the 
Dyaks maintained a strict siege of the rock throughout 
the whole of next day, well—they might survive—it was 
problematical. Best leave matters in God’s hands. 

With feminine persistency she clung to the subject, 
detecting his unwillingness to discuss a possible final 
stage in their sufferings. 

“Robert!” she whispered fearfully, “you will never 
let me fall into the power of the chief, will you?” 

‘Not whilst I live.” 

_ “You must live. Don’t you understand? I would go 
with them to save you. But I would have died—by my 
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own hand. Robert, my love, you must do this thing be- 
fore the end. I must be the first to die.” 

He hung his head in a paroxysm of silent despair. 
Her words rung like a tocsin of the bright romance con- 
jured up by the avowal of their love. It seemed to him, 
in that instant, they had no separate existence as distin- 
guished from the great stream of human life—the tur- 
bulent river that flowed unceasingly from an eternity of 
the past to an eternity of the future. For a day, a year, 
a decade, two frail bubbles danced on the surface and 
raced joyously together in the sunshine; then they were 
broken—did it matter how, by savage sword or linger- 
ing ailment? They vanished—absorbed again by the 
rushing waters—and other bubbles rose in precarious 
iridescence. It was a fatalist view of life, a dim and 
obscurantist groping after truth induced by the over- 
powering nature of present difficulties. The famous 
Tentmaker of Naishapur blindly sought the unending 
purpose when he wrote :— 


“* Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road ; 
But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate. 


*‘ There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see : 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Me.”* 


The sailor, too, wrestled with the great problem. He 
may be pardoned if his heart quailed and he groaned 
aloud. 

“Tris,” he said solemnly, “whatever happens, unless 
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I am struck dead at your feet, I promise you that we 
shall pass the boundary hand in hand. Be mine the 
punishment if we have decided wrongly. And now,” he 
cried, tossing his head in a defiant access of energy, “let 
us have done with the morgue. For my part I refuse 
to acknowledge I am inside until the gates clang behind 
me. As for you, you cannot help yourself. You must 
do as I tell you. I never knew of a case where the ques- 
tion of Woman’s Rights was so promptly settled.” 

His vitality was infectious. Iris smiled again. Her 
sensitive highly strung nerves permitted these sharp 
alternations between despondency and hope. 

‘You must remember,”’ he went on, “that the Dyak 
score is twenty-one to the bad, whilst our loss stands at 
love. Dear me, that cannot be right. Love is surely not 
a loss.” 

‘A cynic might describe it as a negative gain.” 

“Oh, a cynic is no authority. He knows nothing 
whatever about the subject.” 

“My father used to say, when he was in Parliament, 
that people who knew least oft-times spoke best. Some 
men get overweighted with facts.” 

They chatted in lighter vein with such pendulum 
swing back to nonchalance that none would have deemed 
it possible for these two to have already determined the 
momentous issue of the pending struggle should it go 
against them. There is, glory be, in the Anglo-Saxon 
race the splendid faculty of meeting death with calm de 
fiance, almost with contempt. Moments of panic, ago- 
nizing memories of bygone days, visions of dear faces 
never to be seen again, may temporarily dethrone this 
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proud fortitude. But the tremors pass, the gibbering 
specters of fear and lamentation are thrust aside, and 
the sons and daughters of Great Britain answer the last 
roll-call with undaunted heroism. They know how to 
die. 

And so the sun sank to rest in the sea, and the stars’° 

pierced the deepening blue of the celestial arch, whilst 
the man and the woman awaited patiently the verdict of 
the fates. 
_ Before the light failed, Jenks gathered all the poi- 
soned arrows and ground their vemoned points to powder 
beneath his heel. Gladly would Iris and he have dis- 
pensed with the friendly protection of the tarpaulin 
when the cool evening breeze came from the south. But 
such a thing might not be even considered. Several . 
hours of darkness must elapse before the moon rose, and 
during that period, were their foes so minded, they 
would be absolutely at the mercy of the sumpitan shafts 
if not covered by their impenetrable buckler. 

The sailor looked long and earnestly at the well. 
Their own bucket, improvised out of a dish-cover and a 
rope, lay close to the brink. A stealthy crawl across 
the sandy valley, half a minute of grave danger, and 
he would be up the ladder again with enough water to 
serve their imperative needs for days to come. 

There was little or no risk in descending the rock. 
Soon after sunset it was wrapped in deepest gloom, for 
night succeeds day in the tropics with wondrous speed. 
The hazard lay in twice crossing the white sand, were 
any of the Dyaks hiding behind the house or among the 
trees. 
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He held no foolhardy view of his own powers. The 
one-sided nature of the conflict thus far was due solely 
to his possession of Lee-Metfords as opposed to muzzle- 
loaders. Let him be surrounded on the level at close 
quarters by a dozen determined men and he must surely 
- succumb. 

Were it not for the presence of Iris he would have 
given no second thought to the peril. It was just one 
of those undertakings which a soldier jumps at. “Here 
goes for the V. C. or Kingdom Come!” is the pithy 
philosophy of Thomas Atkins under such circumstances. 

Now, there was no V. C., but there was Iris. 

To act without consulting her was impossible, so they 
discussed the project. Naturally she scouted it. 

“The Mahommedan may be able to help us,” she 
pointed out. “In any event let us wait until the moon 
wanes. That is the darkest hour. We do not know 
what may happen meanwhile.” 

The words had hardly left her mouth when an irreg- 
ular volley was fired at them from the right flank of 
the enemy’s position. Every bullet struck yards above 
their heads, the common failing of musketry at night 
being to take too high an aim. But the impact of the 
missiles on a rock so highly impregnated with minerals 
caused sparks to fly, and Jenks saw that the Dyaks 
would obtain by this means a most dangerous index of 
their faulty practice. Telling Iris to at once occupy 
her safe corner, he rapidly adjusted a rifle on the wooden 
rests already prepared in anticipation of an attack 
from that quarter, and fired three shots at the opposing 
crest, whence came the majority of gun-flashes. 
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One, at least, of the three found a human billet. 
There was a shout of surprise and pain, and the next 
volley spurted from the ground level. This could do 
no damage owing to the angle, but he endeavored to 
disconcert the marksmen by keeping up a steady fire in 
their direction. He did not dream of attaining other 
than a moral effect, as there is a lot of room to miss when 
aiming in the dark. Soon he imagined that the burst 
of flame from his rifle helped the Dyaks, because several 
bullets whizzed close to his head, and about this time 
firing recommenced from the crest. 

Notwithstanding all his skill and manipulation of the 
wooden supports, he failed to dislodge the occupants. 
Every minute one or more ounces of lead pitched right 
into the ledge, damaging the stores and tearing the 
tarpaulin, whilst those which struck the wall of rock 
were dangerous to Iris by reason of the molten spray. 

He could guess what had happened. By lying flat on 
the sloping plateau, or squeezing close to the projecting 
shoulder of the cliff, the Dyaks were so little exposed 
that idle chance alone would enable him to hit one of 
them. But they must be shifted, or this night bombard- 
ment would prove the most serious development yet 
encountered. | 

“Are you all right, Iris?” he called out. 

“Yes, dear,”? she answered. 

“Well, I want you to keep yourself covered by the 
canvas for a little while—especially your head and 
shoulders. I am going to stop these chaps. They have 
found our weak point, but I can baffle them.” 

She did not ask what he proposed to do. He heard 
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the rustling of the tarpaulin as she pulled it. Instantly 
he cast loose the rope-ladder, and, armed only with a 
revolver, dropped down the rock. He was quite invisible 
to the enemy. On reaching the ground he listened for 
a moment. ‘There was no sound save the occasional 
reports ninety yards away. He hitched up the lower 
rungs of the ladder until they were six feet from the 
level, and then crept noiselessly, close to the rock, for 
some forty yards. 

He halted beside a small poon-tree, and stooped to 
find something embedded near its roots. At this distance 
he could plainly hear the muttered conversation of the 
Dyaks, and could see several of them prone on the sand. 
The latter fact proved how fatal would be an attempt 
on his part to reach the well. They must discover him 
instantly once he quitted the somber shadows of the cliff. 
He waited, perhaps a few seconds longer than was 
necessary, endeavoring to pierce the dim atmosphere 
and learn something of their disposition. 

A vigorous outburst of firing sent him back with 
haste. Iris was up there alone. He knew not what 
might happen. He was now feverishly anxious to be 
with her again, to hear her voice, and be sure that all 
was well. 

To his horror he found the ladder swaying gently 
against the rock. Some one was using it. He sprang 
forward, careless of consequence, and seized the swing- 
ing end which had fallen free again. He had his foot 
on the bottom rung when Iris’s voice, close at hand and 
shrill with terror, shrieked— 

“Robert, where are you?” 
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“Here!?’ he shouted; the next instant she dropped 
into his arms. 

A startled exclamation from the vicinity of the 
house, and some loud cries from the more distant Dyaks 
on the other side of Prospect Park, showed that they 
had been overheard. 

“Up!” he whispered. “Hold tight, and go as quickly 
as you can.” 

“Not without you!” 

“Up, for God’s sake! I follow at your heels.” 

She began to climb. He took some article from 
between his teeth, a string apparently, and drew it 
towards him, mounting the ladder at the same time. The 
end tightened. He was then about ten feet from the 
ground. Two Dyaks, yelling fiercely, rushed from the. 
cover of the house. 

“Go on,” he said to Iris. “Don’t lose your nerve 
whatever happens. I am close behind you.” 

“I am quite safe,” she gasped. 

Turning, and clinging on with one hand, he drew 
his revolver and fired at the pair beneath, who could 
now faintly discern them, and were almost within reach 
of the ladder. The shooting made them halt. He did 
not know or care if they were hit. To frighten them 
was sufficient. Several others were running across the 
sands to the cave, attracted by the noise and the cries 
of the foremost pursuers. 

Then he gave a steady pull to the cord. The sharp 
crack of a rifle came from the vicinity of the old quarry. 
He saw the flash among the trees. Almost simultane- 
ously a bright light leapt from the opposite ledge, 
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illumining the vicinity like a meteor. It lit up the rock, 
showed Iris just vanishing into the safety of the ledge, 
and revealed Jenks and the Dyaks to each other. There 
followed instantly a tremendous explosion that shook 
earth and air, dislodging every loose stone in the south- 
west pile of rocks, hurling from the plateau some of its 
occupants, and wounding the remainder with a shower 
of lead and débris. 

The island birds, long since driven to the remote 
trees, clamored in raucous peal, and from the Dyaks 
came yells of fright or anguish. 

The sailor, unmolested further, reached the ledge to 
find Iris prostrate where she had fallen, dead or uncon- 
scious, he knew not which. He felt his face become 
grey in the darkness. With a fierce tug he hauled the 
ladder well away from the ground and sank to his knees 
beside her. 

He took her into his arms. There was no light. He 
could not see her eyes or lips. Her slight breathing 
seemed to indicate a fainting fit, but there was no water, 
nor was it possible to adopt any of the ordinary expe- 
dients suited to such a seizure. He could only wait in 
a dreadful silence—wait, clasping her to his breast— 
and dumbly wonder what other loss he could suffer ere 
the final release came. 

At last she sighed deeply. A strong tremor of return- 
ing life stirred her frame. 

“Thank God!” he murmured, and bowed his head. 
Were the sun shining he could not see her now, for his 
eyes were blurred. 

“Robert !” she whispered. 
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“Yes, darling.” 

“Are you safe?’ 

“Safe! my loved one! Think of yourself! What has 
happened to you?” 

“I fainted—I think. I have no hurt. I missed you! 
Something told me you had gone. I went to help you, 
or die with you. And then that noise! And the light! 
What did you do?” 

He silenced her questioning with a passionate kiss. 
He carried her to a little nook and fumbled among the 
stores until he found a bottle of brandy. She drank 
some. Under its revivifying influence she was soon able 
to listen to the explanation he offered—after securing 
the ladder. 

In a tall tree near the Valley of Death he had tightly 
fixed a loaded rifle which pointed at a loose stone in the 
rock overhanging the ledge held by the Dyaks. This 
stone rested against a number of percussion caps 
extracted from cartridges, and these were in direct 
communication with a train of powder leading to a 
blasting charge placed at the end of a twenty-four inch 
hole drilled with a crowbar. The impact of the bullet 
against the stone could not fail to explode some of the 
caps. He had used the contents of three hundred car- 
tridges to secure a sufficiency of powder, and the bullets 
were all crammed into the orifice, being tamped with 
clay and wet sand. The rifle was fired by means of the 
string, the loose coils of which were secreted at the foot 
of the poon. By springing this novel mine he had 
effectually removed every Dyak from the ledge, over 
which its contents would spread like a fan. Further, it 
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would probably deter the survivors from again ventur- 
ing near that fatal spot. 

Iris listened, only half comprehending. Her mind 
was filled with one thought to the exclusion of all others. 
Robert had left her, had done this thing without telling 
her. She forgave him, knowing he acted for the best, 
but he must never, never deceive her again in such a 
manner. She could not bear it. 

What better excuse could man desire for caressing 
her, yea, even squeezing her, until the sobs ceased and 
she protested with a weak little laugh— 

‘Robert, I haven’t got much breath—after that 
excitement—but please—leave me—the remains!”’ 
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THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


“You are a dear unreasonable little girl,” he said. 
**Have you breath enough to tell me why you came down 
the ladder?” | | 

‘When I discovered you were gone, I became wild with 
fright. Don’t you see, I imagined you were wounded 
and had fallen from the ledge. What else could I do 
but follow, either to help you, or, if that were not 
possible——” 

He found her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“J humbly crave your pardon,” he said. ‘That 
explanation is more than ample. It was I who behaved 
unreasonably. Of course I should have warned you. 
Yet, sweetheart, I ran no risk. The real danger passed 
a week ago.” 

‘How can that be?” 

“J might have been blown to pieces whilst adjusting 
the heavy stone in front of the caps. I assure you I was 
glad to leave the place that day with a whole skin. If 
the stone had wobbled, or slipped, well—it was a case of 
determined felo-de-se.” 

‘May I ask how many more wild adventures you 
undertook without my knowledge?” 
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ou.” 
: “Nonsense!” she retorted. ‘I knew that long before 
you admitted it to yourself.” 

“Date, please?” . 

“Well, to begin at the very beginning, you thought 
I was nice on board the Sirdar. Now, didn’t you?” 

And they were safely embarked on a conversation of 
no interest to any other person in the wide world, but 
which provided them with the most delightful topic 
imaginable. 

Thus the time sped until the rising moon silhouetted 
the cliff on the white carpet of coral-strewn sand. The 
black shadow-line traveled slowly closer to the base of 
the cliff, and Jenks, guided also by the stars, told Iris 
that midnight was at hand. 

They knelt on the parapet of the ledge, alert to 
catch any unusual sound, and watching for any indica- 
tion of human movement. But Rainbow Island was 
now still as the grave. The wounded Dyaks had seem- 
ingly been removed from hut and beach; the dead lay 
where they had fallen. The sea sang a lullaby to the 
reef, and the fresh breeze whispered among the palm 
fronds—that was all. 

‘Perhaps they have gone!” murmured Iris. 

The sailor put his arm round her neck and gently 
pressed her lips together. Anything would serve as an 
excuse for that sort of thing, but he really did want 
absolute silence at that moment. If the Mussulman i 
his compact, the hour was at hand. 

An unlooked-for intruder disturbed the quietude of 
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the scene. Their old acquaintance, the singing beetle, 
chortled his loud way across the park. Iris was dying— 
as women say—to remind Jenks of their first meeting 
with that blatant insect, but further talk was impossible; 
there was too much at stake—water they must have. 

Then the light hiss of a snake rose to them from the 
depths. That is a sound never forgotten when once 
heard. It is like unto no other. Indeed, the term “hiss” 
is a misnomer for the quick sibilant expulsion of the 
breath by an alarmed or angered serpent. 

Iris paid no heed to it, but Jenks, who knew there 
was not a reptile of the snake variety on the island, 
leaned over the ledge and emitted a tolerably good 
imitation. The native was beneath. Probably the 
flight of the beetle had helped his noiseless approach. 

“Sahib !? 

The girl started at the unexpected call from the 
depths. 

“Yes,” said Jenks quietly. 

“A rope, sahib.” 

The sailor lowered a rope. Something was tied to it 
beneath. The Mahommedan apparently had little fear 
of being detected. 

“Pull, sahib.” 

“Usually it is the sahib who says ‘pull,’ but circum- 
stances alter cases,”? communed Jenks. He hauled 
steadily at a heavy weight—a goatskin filled with cold 
water. He emptied the hot and sour wine out of the tin 
cup, and was about to hand the thrice-welcome draught 
to Iris when a suspicious thought caused him to with- 
hold it. 
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“Let me taste first,” he said. 

The Indian might have betrayed them to the Dyaks. 
More unlikely things had happened. What if the water 
were poisoned or drugged? 

He placed the tin to his lips. The liquid was musty, 
having been in the skin nearly two days. Otherwise it 
seemed to be all right. With a sigh of profound relief 
he gave Iris the cup, and smiled at the most unladylike 
haste with which she emptied it. 

“Drink yourself, and give me some more,” she said. 

“No more for you at present, madam. In a few 
minutes, yes.” 

“Oh, why not now?” 

“Do not fret, dear one. You can have all you want in 
a little while. But to drink much now would make you 
very ill.” 

Iris waited until he could speak again. 

“Why did you *? she began. 

But he bent over the parapet— 

“Koi hail’’} 

“Sahib!” 

“You have not been followed?” 

“I think not, sahib. Do not talk too loud; they are 
foxes in cunning. You have a ladder, they say, sahib. 
Will not your honor descend? I have much to relate.” 

Iris made no protest when Jenks explained the 
man’s request. She only stipulated that he should not 
leave the ladder, whilst she would remain within easy 
earshot. The sailor, of course, carried his revolver. He 
algo picked up a crowbar, a most useful and silent 
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weapon. Then he went quietly downwards. Nearing 
the ground, he saw the native, who salaamed deeply 
and was unarmed. The poor fellow seemed to be very 
anxious to help them. 

“What is your name?” demanded the sailor. 

“Mir Jan, sahib, formerly naik! in the Kumaon 
Rissala.” . 

‘‘When did you leave the regiment?” 

“Two years ago, sahib. I killed fi 

‘What was the name of your Colonel?” 

‘*‘Kurnal I-shpence-sahib, a brave man, but of no 
account on a horse.” 

Jenks well remembered Colonel Spence—a fat, short- 
legged warrior, who rolled off his charger if the animal so 
much as looked sideways. Mir Jan was telling the truth. 

“You are right, Mir Jan. What is Taung S’Ali 
doing now?” 

“Cursing, sahib, for the most part. His men are 
frightened. He wanted them to try once more with the 
tubes that shoot poison, but they refused. He could 
not come alone, for he could not use his right hand, and 
he was wounded by the blowing up of the rock. You 
nearly killed me, too, sahib. I was there with the 
bazaar-born whelps. By the Prophet’s beard, it was 
a fine stroke.” 

“Are they going away, then?” 

“No, sahib. The dogs have been whipped so sore 
that they snarl for revenge. They say there is no use 
in firing at you, but they are resolved to kill you and the 
miss-sahib, or carry her off if she escapes the assault.” 
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“What assault?” 

“Protector of the poor, they are building scaling- 
ladders—four in all. Soon after dawn they intend to 
rush your position. You may slay some, they say, but 
you cannot slay three score. Taung S’Ali has promised 
a gold tauk! to every man who survives if they succeed. 
They have pulled down your signal on the high rocks 
and are using the poles for the ladders. They think 
you have a jadu; sahib, and they want to use your own 
work against you.” 

This was serious news. A combined attack might 
indeed be dangerous, though it had the excellent feature 
that if it failed the Dyaks would certainly leave the 
island. But his sky-sign destroyed! That was bad. 
Had a vessel chanced to pass, the swinging letters 
would surely have attracted attention. Now, even that 
faint hope was dispelled. 

“Sahib, there is a worse thing to tell,” said Mir Jan. 

“Say on, then.” 

“Before they place the ladders against the cliff they 
will build a fire of green wood so that the smoke will be 
blown by the wind into your eyes. This will help to 
blind your aim. Otherwise, you never miss.” 

“That will assuredly be awkward, Mir Jan.” 

“Tt will, sahib. Soul of my father, if we had but 
half a troop with us 3 

But they had not, and they were both so intent on 
the conversation that they were momentarily off their 
guard. Iris was more watchful. She fancied there was 
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a light rustling amidst the undergrowth beneath the 
trees on the right. And she could hiss too, if that were 
the correct thing to do. 

So she hissed. 

Jenks swarmed half way up the ladder. 

“Yes, Iris?” he said. 

“I am not sure, but I imagine something moved 
among the bushes behind the house.” 

“All right, dear. I will keep a sharp look-out. Can 
you hear us talking?” 

“Hardly. Will you be long?” 

“Another minute.” . 

He descended and told Mir Jan what the miss-sahib 
said. The native was about to make a search when 
Jenks stopped him. 

‘*Here,”—he handed the man his revolver—“I sup- 
pose you can use this?” 

Mir Jan took it without a word, and Jenks felt that 
the incident atoned for previous unworthy doubts of 
his dark friend’s honesty. The Mahommedan cautiously 
examined the back of the house, the neighboring shrubs, 
and the open beach. After a brief absence he reported 
all safe, yet no man has ever been nearer death and 
escaped it than he during that reconnaissance. He, too, 
forgot that the Dyaks were foxes, and foxes can lie close 
when hounds are a trifle stale. 

Mir Jan returned the revolver. 

“Sahib,” he said with another salaam, “I am a dis- 
graced man, but if you will take me up there with you, 
I will fight by your side until both my arms are hacked 
off. I am weary of these thieves. Il] chance threw me 
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into their company: I will have no more of them. If 
you will not have me on the rock, give me a gun. I will 
hide among the trees, and I promise that some of them 
shall die to-night before they find me. For the honor 
of the regiment, sahib, do not refuse this thing. All I 
ask is, if your honor escapes, that you will write to 
Kurnal I-shpence-sahib, and tell him the last act of 
Mir Jan, naik in B troop.” 

There was an intense pathos in the man’s words. He 
made this self-sacrificing offer with an utter absence of 
any motive save the old tradition of duty to the colors. 
Here was Anstruther-sahib, of the Belgaum Rissala, in 
dire peril. Very well, then, Corporal Mir Jan, late of 
the 19th Bengal Lancers, must dare all to save him. 

Jenks was profoundly moved. He reflected how best 
to utilize the services of this willing volunteer without 
exposing him to certain death in the manner suggested. 
The native misinterpreted his silence. 

“I am not a budmash,' sahib,” he exclaimed proudly. 
“I only killed a man because——” 

“Listen, Mir Jan. You cannot well mend what you 
have said. The Dyaks, you are sure, will not come 
before morning?” 

“They have carried the wounded to the boats and are 
making the ladders. Such was their talk when I left 
them.” 

“Will they not miss you?” 

“They will miss the mussak,? sahib. It was the last 
full one.” 
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“Mir Jan, do as I bid, and you shall see Delhi again. 
Have you ever used a Lee-Metford?” 

“T have seen them, sahib; but I better understand the 
Mahtini.” 

“I will give you a rifle, with plenty of ammunition. 
Do you go inside the cave, there, and ) 

Mir Jan was startled. 

‘Where the ghost is, sahib?” he said. 

“Ghost! That is a tale for children. There is no 
ghost, only a few bones of a man murdered by these 
scoundrels long ago. Have you any food?” 

‘Some rice, sahib; sufficient for a day, or two at a 
pinch.” 

“Good! We will get water from the well. When the 
fighting begins at dawn, fire at every man you see from 
the back of the cave. On no account come out. Then 
they can never reach you if you keep a full magazine. 
Wait here!” 

“I thought you were never coming,” protested Iris 
when Jenks reached the ledge. “I have been quite 
creepy. I am sure there is some one down there. And, 
please, may I have another drink?” - 

The sailor had left the crowbar beneath. He secured 
a rifle, a spare clip, and a dozen packets of cartridges, 
meanwhile briefly explaining to Iris the turn taken by 
events so far as Mir Jan was concerned. She was natur- 
ally delighted, and forgot her fears in the excitement 
caused by the appearance of so useful an ally. She 
drank his health in a brimming beaker of water. 

She heard her lover rejoin Mir Jan, and saw the two 
step out into the moonlight, whilst Jenks explained the 
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action of the Lee-Metford. Fortunately Ins was now 
much recovered from the fatigue and privation of the 
earlier hours. Her senses were sharpened to a pitch 
little dreamed of by stay-at-home young ladies of her 
age, and she deemed it her province to act as sentry 
whilst the two men conferred. Hence, she was the first 
to detect, or rather to become conscious of, the stealthy 
crawl of several Dyaks along the bottom of the cliff 
from Turtle Beach. They advanced in Indian file, 
moving with the utmost care, and crouching in the 
murky shadows like so many wild beasts stalking their 
prey. 

“Robert!” she screamed. “The Dyaks! On your 
left!” | 

But Iris was rapidly gaining some knowledge of 
strategy. Before she shrieked her warning she grasped 
a rifle. Holding it at the “Ready”—about the level of 
her waist—and depressing the muzzle sufficiently, she 
began firing down the side of the rock as fast as she 
could handle lever and trigger. Two of the nickel 
bullets struck a projection and splashed the leading 
savages with molten metal. 

Unfortunately the Lee-Metford beneath was un- 
loaded, being in Mir Jan’s possession for purposes of 
instruction. Jenks whipped out his revolver. 

“To the cave!” he roared, and Mir Jan’s unwilling- 
ness to face a goblin could not withstand the combined 
impetus of the sahib’s order and the onward rush of the 
enemy. He darted headlong for the entrance. 

Jenks, shooting blindly as he, too, ran for the ladder, 
emptied the revolver just as his left hand clutched a 
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rung. Three Dyaks were so close that it would be folly 
to attempt to climb. He threw the weapon into the face 
of the foremost man, effectually stopping his onward 
progress, for the darkness made it impossible to dodge 
the missile. 

The sailor turned to dive into the cave and secure the 
rifle from Mir Jan, when his shin caught the heavy crow- 
bar resting against the rock. The pain of the blow lent 
emphasis to the swing with which the implement 
descended upon some portion of a Dyak’ anatomy. 
Jenks never knew where he hit the second assailant, but 
the place cracked like an eggshell. 

He had not time to recover the bar for another blow, 
so he gave the point in the gullet of a gentleman who 
was about to make a vicious sweep at him with a parang. 
The downfall of this worthy caused his immediate suc- 
cessor to stumble, and Jenks saw his opportunity. With 
the agility of a cat he jumped up the ladder. Once 
started, he had to go on. He afterwards confessed to 
an unpleasant sensation of pins and needles along his 
back during that brief acrobatic display ; but he reached 
the ledge without further injury, save an agonizing 
twinge when the unprotected quick of his damaged 
finger was smartly rapped against the rock. 

These things happened with the speed ‘of thought. 
Within forty seconds of Iris’s shrill cry the sailor was 
breast high with the ledge and calling to her— 

‘All right, old girl. Keep it up!” 

The cheerful confidence of his words had a wonderful 
effect on her. Iris, like every good woman, had the 
maternal instinct strong within her—the instinct that 
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inspires alike the mild-eyed Sister of Charity and the 
tigress fighting for her cubs. When Jenks was down 
below there, in imminent danger of being cut to pieces, 
the gentle, lovable girl, who would not willingly hurt 
the humblest of God’s creatures, became terrible, 
majestic in her frenzied purpose. Robert must be saved. 
If a Maxim were planted on the rock she would unhesi- 
tatingly have turned the lever and sprayed the Dyaks 
with bullets. 

But here he was close to her, unhurt and calmly 
jubilant, as was his way when a stiff fight went well. 
He was by her side now, firing and aiming too, for the 
Dyaks broke cover recklessly in running for shelter, and 
one may do fair work by moonlight, as many a hunter 
of wild duck can testify by the rheumatism in his bones. 

She had strength enough left to place the rifle out 
of harm’s way before she broke down and sobbed, not 
tearfully, but in a paroxysm of reaction. Soon all 
was quiet beneath, save for the labored efforts of some 
wounded men to get far away from that accursed rock. 
Jenks was able to turn to Iris. He endeavored to allay 
her agitation, and succeeded somewhat, for tears came, 
and she clung to him. It was useless to reproach him. 
The whole incident was unforeseen: she was herself a 
party to it. But what an escape! 

He lifted her in his arms and carried her to a seat 
where the tarpaulin rested on a broken water-cask. 

“You have been a very good little girl and have 
earned your supper,” he said. 

“Oh, how can you talk so callously after such an 
awful experience?” she expostulated brokenly. 
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The Jesuits, say their opponents, teach that at times 
a “white lie” is permissible. Surely this was an instance. 

“Tt is a small thing to trouble about, sweetheart,” he 
explained. ‘You spotted the enemy so promptly, and 
blazed away with such ferocity, that they never got 
within yards of me.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“IT vow and declare that after we have eaten some- 
thing, and sampled our remaining bottle of wine, I will 
tell you exactly what happened.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Because I must first see to Mir Jan. I bundled him 
neck and crop into the cave. I hope I did not hurt him.” 

“You are not going down there again?” 

“No need, I trust.” 

He went to the side of the ledge, recovered the ladder 
which he had hastily hauled out of the Dyaks’ reach 
after his sinh, and cried— 

“Mir Jan.’ 

“Ah, sahib! Praised be the name of the Most High, 
you are alive. I was searching among the slain with a 
sorrowful heart.” 

The Mahommedan’s voice came from some little 
distance on the left. 

“The slain, you say. How many?” 

“Five, sahib.”’ 

“Impossible! I fired blindly with the revolver, and 
only hit one man hard with the iron bar. One other 
dropped near the wood after I obtained a rifle.” 

“Then there be six, sahib, not reckoning the wounded. 
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I have accounted for one, so the miss-sahib must 
have——” 

“What is he saying about me?” pr i Iris, who 
had risen and joined her lover. 

“He says you absolutely staggered the Dyaks by 
opening fire the moment they appeared.” 

“How did you come to slay one, Mir Jan?” he 
continued. 

“A son of a black pig followed me into the cave. I 
waited for him in the darkness. I have just thrown his 
body outside.” 

“Shabash!1 Is Taung S’Ali dead, by any lucky 
chance?” 

“No, sahib, if he be not the sixth. I will go and see.” 

“You may be attacked?” 

“T have found a sword, sahib. You left me no 
cartridges.” 

Jenks told him that the clip and the twelve packets 
were lying at the foot of the rock, where Mir Jan 
speedily discovered them. The Mahommedan gave satis- 
factory assurance that he understood the mechanism of 
the rifle by filling and adjusting the magazine. Then he 
went to examine the corpse of the man who lay in the 
open near the quarry path. 

The sailor stood in instant readiness to make a counter 
demonstration were the native assailed. But there was 
no sign of the Dyaks. Mir Jan returned with the news 
that the sixth victim of the brief yet fierce encounter 
was a renegade Malay. He was so confident that the 
enemy had had enough of it for the night that, after 
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recovering Jenks’s revolver, he boldly went to the well 
and drew himself a supply of water. 

During supper, a feast graced by a quart of cham- 
pagne worthy of the Carlton, Jenks told Iris so much of 
the story as was good for her: that is to say, he cut 
down the casualty list. 

It was easy to see what had happened. The Dyaks, 
having missed the Mahommedan and their water-bag, 
searched for him and heard the conversation at the foot 
of the rock. Knowing that their presence was suspected, 
they went back for reinforcements, and returned by the 
shorter and more advantageous route along Turtle 
Beach. 

Iris would have talked all night, but Jenks made her 
go to sleep, by pillowing her head against his shoulder 
and smoothing her tangled tresses with his hand. The 
wine, too, was helpful. In a few minutes her voice 
became dreamy: soon she was sleeping like a tired child. 

He managed to lay her on a comfortable pile of 
ragged clothing and then resumed his vigil. Mir Jan 
offered to mount guard beneath, but Jenks bade him go 
within the cave and remain there, for the dawn would 
soon be upon them. 

Left alone with his thoughts, he wondered what the 
rising sun would bring in its train. He reviewed the 
events of the last twenty-four hours. Iris and he— 
Miss Deane, Mr. Jenks, to each other—were then undis- 
covered in their refuge, the Dyaks were gathered around 
a roaring fire in the valley, and Mir Jan was keen in the 
hunt as the keenest among them. Now, Iris was his 
affianced bride, over twenty of the enemy were killed and 
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many wounded, and Mir Jan, a devoted adherent, was 
seated beside the skeleton in the gloom of the cavern. 

What a topsy-turvy world it was, to be sure! What 
alternations between despair and hope! What rebound 
from the gates of Death to the threshold of Eden! How 
untrue, after all, was the nebulous philosophy of Omar, 
the Tentmaker. Surely in the happenings of the 
bygone day there was more than the purposeless 


‘‘Magic Shadow-show, 
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He had, indeed, cause to.be humbly thankful. Was 
there not One who marked the fall of a sparrow, who 
clothed the lilies, who knew the needs of His creatures? 
There, in the solemn temple of the night, he gave 
thanks for the protection vouchsafed to Iris and himself, 
and prayed that it might be continued. He deplored the 
useless bloodshed, the horror of mangled limbs and 
festering bodies, that converted this fair island into a 
reeking slaughter-house. Were it possible, by any 
personal sacrifice, to divert the untutored savages from 
their deadly quest, he would gladly condone their mis- 
deeds and endeavor to assuage the torments of the 
wounded. 

But he was utterly helpless, a pawn on that tiny 
chessboard where the game was being played between 
Civilization and Barbarism. The fight must go on to 
the bitter end: he must either vanquish or be vanquished. 
There were other threads being woven into the garment 
of his life at that moment, but he knew not of them. 
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Sufficient for the day was the evil, and the good thereof. 
Of both he had received full measure. 

A ‘period of such reflection could hardly pass without 
a speculative dive into the future. If Iris and he were 
rescued, what would happen when they went forth once 
more into the busy world? Not for one instant did he 
doubt her faith. She was true as steel, knit to him now 
by bonds of triple brass. But, what would Sir Arthur 
Deane think of his daughter’s marriage to a discredited 
and cashiered officer? What was it that poor Mir Jan 
called himself ?—‘‘a disgraced man.” Yes, that was it. 
Could that stain be removed? Mir Jan was doing it. 
Why not he?—by other means, for his good name rested 
on the word of a perjured woman. Wealth was potent, 
but not all-powerful. He would ask Iris to wait until 
he came to her unsoiled by slander, purged of this odium 
cast upon him unmerited. 

And all this goes to show that he, a man wise beyond 
his fellows, had not yet learned the unwisdom of striving 
to lift the veil of tomorrow, behind whose mystic curtain 
what is to be ever jostles out of place what is hoped for. 

Iris, smiling in her dreams, was assailed by no tortur- 
ing doubts. Robert loved her—that was enough. Love 
suffices for a woman; a man asks for honor, reputation, 
an unblemished record. 

To awake her he kissed her; he knew not, perchance it 
might be their last kiss on earth. Not yet dawn, there 
was morning in the air, for the first faint shafts of light 
were not visible from. their eyrie owing to its position. 
But there was much to be done. If the Dyaks carried 
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out the plan described by Mir Jan, he had a good many 
preparations to make. . 

The canvas awning was rolled back and the stores 
built into a barricade intended to shelter Iris. 

‘What is that for?”? she asked, when she discovered 
its nature. He told her. She definitely refused to avail 
herself of any such protection. 

“Robert dear,”? she said, “if the attack comes to our 
very door, so to speak, surely I must help you. Even 
my slight aid may stem a rush in one place whilst you 
are busy in another.” 

He explained to her that if hand-to-hand fighting 
were necessary he would depend more upon a crowbar 
than a rifle to sweep the ledge clear. She might be in 
the way. 

“Very well. The moment you tell me to get behind 
that fence I will do so. Even there I can use a revolver.” 

That reminded him. His own pistol was unloaded. 
He possessed only five more cartridges of small caliber. 
He placed them in the weapon and gave it to her. 

“Now you have eleven men’s lives in your hands,” he 
said. “Try not to miss if you must shoot.” 

In the dim light he could not see the spasm of pain 
that clouded her face. No Dyak would reach her whilst 
he lived. If he fell, there was another use for one of 
those cartridges. 

The sailor had cleared the main floor of the rock and 
was placing his four rifles and other implements within 
easy reach when a hiss came from beneath. 

“Mir Jan!” exclaimed Iris. 

“What now?” demanded Jenks over the side. 
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“Sahib, they come!’ 

“I am prepared. Let that snake get back to his hole 
in the rock, lest a mongoose seize him by the head.” 

Mir Jan, engaged in a scouting expedition on his 
own account, understood that the officer-sahib’s orders 
must be obeyed. He vanished. Soon they heard a great 
crackling among the bushes on the right, but Jenks 
knew even before he looked that the Dyaks had correctly 
estimated the extent of his fire zone and would keep out 
of it. 

The first physical intimation of the enemy’s design 
they received was a pungent but pleasant smell of burn- 
ing pine, borne to them by the northerly breeze and 
filling the air with its aroma. The Dyaks kindled a 
huge fire. The heat was perceptible even on the ledge, 
but the minutes passed, and the dawn broadened into 
day without any other result being achieved. 

Iris, a little drawn and pale with suspense, said with 
a timid giggle— 

‘This does not seem to be so very serious. It reminds 
me of my efforts to cook.” 

“There is more to follow, I fear, dear one. But the 
Dyaks are fools. They should have waited until night 
fell again, after wearing us out by constant vigilance 
all day. If they intend to employ smoke it would be 
far worse for us at night.” 

Phew! A volume of murky vapor arose that nearly 
suffocated them by the first whiff of its noisome fumes. 
It curled like a black pall over the face of the rock and 
blotted out sea and sky. They coughed incessantly, 
and nearly choked, for the Dyaks had thrown wet sea- 
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weed on top of the burning pile of dry wood. Mir Jan, 
born in interior India, knew little about the sea or its 
products, and when the savages talked of seaweed he 
thought they meant green wood. Fortunately for him, 
the ascending clouds of smoke missed the cave, or 
infallibly he must have been stifled. 

“Tie flat on the rock!” gasped Jenks. Careless of 
waste, he poured water over a coat and made Iris bury 
her mouth and nose in the wet cloth. This gave her 
immediate relief, and she showed her woman’s wit by 
tying the sleeves of the garment behind her neck. Jenks 
nodded comprehension and followed her example, for by 
this means their hands were left free. 

The black cloud grew more dense each few seconds. 
Nevertheless, owing to the slope of the ledge, and the 
tendency of the smoke to rise, the south side was far 
more tenable than the north. Quick to note this favor- 
able circumstance, the sailor deduced a further fact from 
it. A barrier erected on the extreme right of the ledge 
would be a material gain. He sprang up, dragged the 
huge tarpaulin from its former location, and propped 
it on the handle of the pickaxe, driven by one mighty 
stroke deep into a crevice of the rock. 

It was no mean feat of strength that he performed. 
He swung the heavy and cumbrous canvas into position 
as if it were a dust cloth. He emerged from the gloom 
of the driven cloud red-eyed but triumphant. Instantly 
the vapor on the ledge lessened, and they could breathe, 
even talk. Overhead and in front the smoke swept in 
ever-increasing density, but once again the sailor had 
outwitted the Dyaks’ mancuvres. 
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“We have won the first rubber,” he whispered to Iris. 

Above, beneath, beyond, they could see nothing. The 
air they breathed was hot and feetid. It was like being 
immured in a foul tunnel and almost as dark. Jenks 
looked over the parapet. He thought he could distin- 
guish some vague figures on the sands, so he fired at 
them. A volley of answering bullets crashed into the 
rock on all sides. The Dyaks had laid their plans well 
this time. A firing squad stationed beyond the smoke 
area, and supplied with all the available guns, com- 
menced and kept up a smart fusillade in the direction 
of the ledge in order to cover the operations of the 
scaling party. 

Jenks realized that to expose himself was to court a 
serious wound and achieve no useful purpose. He fell 
back out of range, laid down his rifle and grabbed the 
crowbar. At brief intervals a deep hollow boom came 
up from the valley. At first it puzzled them until the 
sailor hit upon an explanation. Mir Jan was busy. 

The end of a strong roughly made ladder swung 
through the smoke and banged against the ledge. 
Before Jenks could reach it those hoisting it into posi- 
tion hastily retreated. They were standing in front of 
the cave and the Mahommedan made play on them with 
a Lee-Metford at thirty feet. 

Jenks, using his crowbar as a lever, toppled the ladder 
clean over. It fell outwards and disconcerted a section 
of the musketeers. 

“Well done,” cried Iris. 

The sailor, astounded by her tone, gave her a fleeting 
glance. She was very pale now, but not with fear. Her 
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eyes were slightly contracted, her nostrils quivering, 
her lips set tight and her chin dimpled. She had gone 
back thirty generations in as many seconds. Thus 
might one of the daughters of Boadicea have looked 
whilst guiding her mother’s chariot against the Roman 
phalanx. Resting on one knee, with a revolver in each 
hand, she seemed no puling mate for the gallant man 
who fought for her. 

She caught his look. 7 

“We will beat them yet!” she cried again, and she 
smiled, not as a woman smiles, but with the joy of a 
warrior when the fray is toward. 

There was no time for further speech. Three ladders 
were reared against the rock. They were so poised and 
held below that Jenks could not force them backwards. 
A fourth appeared, its coarse shafts looming into sight 
like the horns of some gigantic animal. The four 
covered practically the whole front of the ledge save 
where Mir Jan cleared a little space on the level. 

The sailor was standing now, with the crowbar 
clenched in both hands. The firing in the valley slack- 
ened and died away. A Dyak face, grinning like a 
Japanese demon, appeared at the top of the ladder 
nearest to Iris. 

“Don’t fire!” shouted Jenks, and the iron bar crushed 
downwards. Two others pitched themselves half on to 
the ledge. Now both crowbar and revolver were needed. 
Three ladders were thus cumbered somewhat for those 
beneath, and Jenks sprang towards the fourth and most 
distant. Men were crowding it like ants. Close to his 
feet lay an empty water-cask. It was a crude weapon, 
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but effective when well pitched, and the sailor had never 
made a better shot for a goal in the midst of a hard- 
fought scrimmage than he made with that tub for the 
head of the uppermost pirate. 

Another volley came from the sands. A_ bullet 
ploughed through his hair, and sent his sou’wester 
flying. Again the besiegers swarmed to the attack. 
One way or the other, they must succeed. A man and 
@ woman—even such a man and such a woman—could 
not keep at bay an infuriated horde of fifty savages 
fighting at close quarters and under these grievous con- 
ditions. . 

Jenks knew what would happen. He would be shot in 
the head or breast whilst repelling the scaling party. 
And Iris! Dear heart! She was thinking of him. 

“Keep back! They can never gain the ledge!’ she 
shrieked. 

And then, above the din of the fusillade, the yells of 
the assailants and the bawling of the wounded, there 
came through the air a screaming, tearing, ripping 
sound which drowned all others. It traveled with in- 
credible speed, and before the sailor could believe his 
ears—for he well knew what it meant—a shrapnel shell 
burst in front of the ledge and drenched the valley with 
fiying lead. 

Jenks was just able to drag Iris flat against the rock 
ere the time fuse operated and the bullets flew. He could 
form no theory, hazard no conjecture. All he knew was 
that a 12-pounder shell had flown towards them through 
space, scattering red ruin among the amazed scoundrels 
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beneath. Instantly he rose again, lest perchance any of 
the Dyaks should have gained a foothold on the ledge. 

The ladders were empty. He could hear a good deal 
of groaning, the footsteps of running men, and some 
distant shouting. 

“Sahib!” yelled Mir Jan, drawn from his retreat by 
the commotion without. 

“Yes,” shouted Jenks. 

The native, in a voice cracked with excitement, told 
him something. ‘The sailor asked a few rapid questions 
to make quite sure that Mir Jan was not mistaken. 

Then he threw his arms round Iris, drew her close and 
whispered— 

‘““My darling, we are saved! A warship has anchored 
just beyond the south reef, and two boats filled with 
armed sailors are now pulling ashore.” 

And she answered proudly— 

“The Dyaks could never have conquered us, Robert. 
We were manifestly under God’s protection. Oh, my 
love, my love, I am so happy and thankful!” 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF PLEASING 
EVERYBODY 


Tue drifting smoke was still so dense that not even 
the floor of the valley could be discerned. Jenks dared 
not leave Iris at such a moment. He feared to bring her 
down the ladder lest another shell might be fired. But 
something must be done to end -their suspense. 

He called to Mir Jan— 

“Take off your turban and hold it above your head, 
if you think they can see you from the warship.” 

“It is all right, sahib,” came the cheering answer. 
“‘One boat is close inshore. I think, from the uniforms, 
they are English sahibs, such as I have seen at Garden 
Reach. The Dyaks have all gone.” . 

Nevertheless Jenks waited. There was nothing to 
gain by being too precipitate. A false step now might 
undo the achievements of many weeks. 

Mir Jan was dancing about beneath in a state of wild 
excitement. 

“They have seen the Dyaks running to their sampans, 
sahib,” he yelled, “and the second boat is being pulled in 
that direction. Yet another has just left the ship.” 

A translation made Iris excited, eager to go down and 
see these wonders. 
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“Better wait here, dearest,” he said. ‘The enemy 
may be driven back in this direction, and I cannot expose 
you to further risk. The sailors will soon land, and you 
can then descend in perfect safety.” 

The boom of a cannon came from the sea. In- 
stinctively the girl ducked for safety, though her com- 
panion smiled at her fears, for the shell would have long 
preceded the report, had it traveled their way. 

“One of the remaining sampans has got under way,” 
he explained, “and the warship is firing at her.” 

Two more guns were fired. The man-o’-war evidently 
meant business. 

“Poor wretches!” murmured Iris. ‘‘Cannot the sur- 
vivors be allowed to escape?” 

‘““Well, we are unable to interfere. Those caught on 
the island will probably be taken to the mainland and 
hanged for their crimes, so the manner of their end is 
not of much consequence.” 

To the girl’s manifest relief there was no more firing, 
and Mir Jan announced that a number of sailors were 
actually on shore. Then her thoughts turned to a mat- 
ter of concern to the feminine mind even in the gravest 
moments of existence. She laved her face with water 
and sought her discarded skirt! 

Soon the steady tramp-of boot-clad feet advancing at 
the double was heard on the shingle, and an officer’s 
voice, speaking the crude Hindustani of the engine- 
room and forecastle, shouted to Mir Jan— 

“Hi, you black fellow! Are there any white people 
here?” 

Jenks sang out— 
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“Yes, two of us! Perched on the rock over your 
heads. We are coming down.” 

He cast loose the rope-ladder. Iris was limp and 
trembling. 

“Steady, sweetheart,” he whispered. ‘Don’t forget 
the slip between the cup and the lip. Hold tight! But 
have no fear! I will be just beneath.” 

It was well he took this precaution. She was now so 
unnerved that an unguarded movement might have led 
to an accident. But the knowledge that her lover was 
near, the touch of his hand guiding her feet on to the 
rungs of the ladder, sustained her. They had almost 
reached the level when a loud exclamation and the crash 
of a heavy blow caused Jenks to halt and look down- 
wards. 

A Dyak, lying at the foot of one of the scaling lad- 
ders, and severely wounded by a shell splinter, witnessed 
their descent. In his left hand he grasped a parang; 
his right arm was bandaged. Though unable to nise, 
the vengeful pirate mustered his remaining strength to 
crawl towards the swaying ladder. It was Taung S’Ah, 
inspired with the hate and venom of the dying snake. 
Even yet he hoped to deal a mortal stroke at the man 
who had defied him and all his cut-throat band. He 
might have succeeded, as Jenks was so taken up with 
Iris, were it not for the watchful eyes of Mir Jan. The 
Mahommedan sprang at him with an oath, and gave 
him such a murderous whack with the butt of a rifle that 
the Dyak chief collapsed and breathed out his fierce 
spirit in a groan. 

At the first glance Jenks did not recognize Taung 
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S’Ali, owing to his change of costume. Through the 
thinner smoke he could see several sailors running up. 

“Look out, there!’ he cried. “There is a lady here. 
If any Dyake moves, knock him on the head !”” 

But, with the passing of the chief, their last peril had 
gone. The next instant they were standing on the firm 
ground, and a British naval lieutenant was saying 
eagerly— 

‘We seem to have turned up in the nick of time. Do 
you, by any chance, belong to the Sirdar?” 

‘““We are the sole survivors,” answered the sailor. 

‘You two only?” 

“Yes. She struck on the north-west reef of this island 
during a typhoon. This lady, Miss Iris Deane, and I 
were flung ashore——” 

“Miss Deane! Can it be possible? Let me congratu- 
late you most heartily. Sir Arthur Deane is on board 
the Orient at this moment.” 

“The Orient!” 

Iris was dazed. The uniforms, the pleasant faces of 
the English sailors, the strange sensation of hearing fa- 
miliar words in tones other than those of the man she 
loved, bewildered her. 

“Yes,” explained the officer, with a = efvatheltg smile. 
“That’s our ship, you know, in the offing there.” 

It was all too wonderful to be quite understood yet. 
She turned to Robert— 

“Do you hear? They say my father is not far away. 
Take me to him.” 

“No need for that, miss,” interrupted a warrant of- 
ficer. “Here he is coming ashore. He wanted to come 
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with us, but the captain would not permit it, as there 
seemed to be some trouble ahead.” 

Sure enough, even the girl’s swimming eyes could dis- 
tinguish the grey-bearded civilian seated beside an officer 
"in the stern-sheets of a small gig now threading a path 
through the broken reef beyond Turtle Beach. In five 
minutes, father and daughter would meet. 

Meanwhile the officer, intent on duty, addressed Jenks 
again, | 

“May I ask who you are?” 

“My name is Anstruther—Robert Anstruther.” 

Iris, clinging to his arm, heard the reply. 

So he had abandoned all pretence. He was ready to 
face the world at her side. She stole a loving glance at 
him as she cried— 

“Yes, Captain Anstruther, of the Indian Staff Corps. 
If he will not tell you all that he has done, how he has 
saved my life twenty times, how he has fought single- 
handed against eighty men, ask me!” 

The naval officer did not need to look a second time at 
Iris’s face to lengthen the list of Captain Anstruther’s 
achievements, by one more item. He sighed. A good 
sailor always does sigh when a particularly pretty girl 
is labeled “Engaged.” 

But he could be very polite. 

“Captain Anstruther does not appear to have left 
much for us to do, Miss Deane,” he said. ‘Indeed,’ 
turning to Robert, “is there any way in which my men 
will be useful?” 

“T would recommend that they drag the green stuff 
off that fire and stop the smoke. Then, a detachment 
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should go round the north side of the island and drive 
the remaining Dyaks into the hands of the party you 
have landed, as I understand, at the further end of the 
south beach. Mir Jan, the Mahommedan here, who has 
been a most faithful ally during part of our siege, will 
act as guide.” 

The other man cast a comprehensive glance over the 
rock, with its scaling ladders and dangling rope-ladder, 
the cave, the little groups of dead or unconscious pirates 
—for every wounded man who could move a limb had 
crawled away after the first shell burst—and drew a deep 
breath. 

“‘How long were you up there?” he asked. 

“Over thirty hours.” 

“It was a great fight!” 

“Somewhat worse than it looks,” said Anstruther. 
“This is only the end of it. Altogether, we have ac- 
counted for nearly two score of the poor devils.” 

“Do you think you can make them prisoners, without 
killing any more of them?” asked Iris. 

“That depends entirely on themselves, Miss Deane. 
My men will not fire a shot unless they encounter re- 
sistance.” 

Robert looked towards the approaching boat. She 
would not land yet for a couple of minutes. 

“By the way,” he said, “‘will you tell me your name?” 

““Playdon—Lieutenant Philip H. Playdon.” 

“Do you know to what nation this island belongs?” 

“It is no-man’s land, I think. It is marked ‘unin- 
habited’ on the chart.” 

“Then,” said Anstruther, “I call upon you, Lieuten- 
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ant Playdon, and all others here present, to witness that 
I, Robert Anstruther, late of the Indian Army, acting 
on behalf of myself and Miss Iris Deane, declare that we 
have taken possession of this island in the name of His 
Britannic Majesty the King of England, that we are 
the joint occupiers and owners thereof, and claim all 
property rights vested therein.” 

These formal phrases, coming at such a moment, 
amazed his hearers. Iris alone had an inkling of the un- 
derlying motive. 

“I don’t suppose any one will dispute your title,” 
said the naval officer gravely. He unquestionably im- 
agined that suffering and exposure had slightly dis- 
turbed the other man’s senses, yet he had seldom seen any 
person who looked to be in more complete possession of 
his faculties. 

“Thank you,” replied Robert with equal composure, 
though he felt inclined to laugh at Playdon’s mystifica- 
tion. “I only wished to secure a sufficient number of 
witnesses for a verbal declaration. When I have a few 
minutes to spare I will affix a legal notice on the wall in 
front of our cave.” 

Playdon bowed silently. There was something in the 
speaker’s manner that puzzled him. He detailed a small 
guard to accompany Robert and Iris, who now walked 
towards the beach, and asked Mir Jan to pilot him as 
suggested by Anstruther. 

The boat was yet many yards from shore when Iris 
ran forward and stretched out her arms to the man who 
was staring at her with wistful despair. 
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“Father! Father!” she cried. “Don’t you know 
me?” . 

Sir Arthur Deane was looking at the two strange 
figures on the sands, and each moment his heart sank 
lower. ‘This island held his final hope. Durmg many 
weary weeks, since the day when a kindly Admiral placed 
the cruiser Orient at his disposal, he had scoured the 
China Sea, the coasts of Borneo and Java, for some tid- 
ings of the ill-fated Sirdar. 

He met naught save blank nothingness, the silence of 
the great ocean mausoleum. Not a boat, a spar, a life- 
buoy, was cast up by the waves to yield faintest trace 
of the lost steamer. Every naval man knew what had 
happened. The vessel had met with some mishap to her 
machinery, struck a derelict, or turned turtle, during 
that memorable typhoon of March 17 and 18. She had 
gone down with all hands. Her fate was a foregone con- 
clusion. No ship’s boat could live in that sea, even if 
the crew were able to launch one. It was another of 
ocean’s tragedies, with the fifth act left to the imagina- 
tion. 

To examine every sand patch and tree-covered shoal 
in the China Sea was an impossible task. All the Orient 
could do was to visit the principal islands and institute 
inquiries among the fishermen and small traders. At 
last, the previous night, a Malay, tempted by hope of 
reward, boarded the vessel when lying at anchor off the 
large island away to the south, and told the captain a 
wondrous tale of a devil-haunted place inhabited by two 
white spirits, a male and a female, whither a local pirate 
named Taung S’Ali had gone by chance with his men 
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and suffered great loss. But Taung S’Ali was bewitched 
by the female spirit, and had returned there, with a great 
force, swearing to capture her or perish. The spirits, 
the Malay said, had dwelt upon the island for many 
years. His father and grandfather knew the place and 
feared it. Taung S’Ali would never be seen again. 

This queer yarn was the first indication they received 
of the whereabouts of any persons who might possibly 
be shipwrecked Europeans, though not survivors from 
the Sirdar. Anyhow, the tiny dot lay in the vessel’s 
northward track, so a course was set to arrive off the 
island soon after dawn. 

Events on shore, as seen by the officer on watch, told 
their own tale. Wherever Dyaks are fighting there is 
mischief on foot, so the Orient took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. 

But Sir Arthur Deane, after an agonized scrutiny of 
the weird-looking persons escorted by the sailors to the 
water’s edge, sadly acknowledged that neither of these 
could be the daughter whom he sought. He bowed his 
head in humble resignation, and he thought he was the 
victim of a cruel hallucination when Iris’s tremulous ac- 
cents reached his ears— 

“Father, father! Don’t you know me?” 

He stood up, amazed and trembling. 

“Yes, father dear. It is I, your own little Bint given 
back to yeu Oh dear! Oh dear! I cannot sce you for 
my tears.” 

They had some difficulty to keep him in ‘the boat, and 
the man pulling stroke smashed a stout oar with the 
next wrench. 
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And so they met at last, and the sailors left them 
alone, to crowd round Anstruther and ply him with a 
hundred questions. Although he fell in with their hu- 
mor, and gradually pieced together the stirring story 
which was supplemented each instant by the arrival of 
disconsolate Dyaks and the comments of the men who 
returned from cave and beach, his soul was filled with 
the sight of Iris and her father, and the happy, inconse- 
quent demands with which each sought to ascertain and 
relieve the extent of the other’s anxiety. 

Then Iris called to him— 

“Robert, I want you.” 

The use of his Christian name created something akin 
to a sensation. Sir Arthur Deane was startled, even in 
his immeasurable delight at finding his child uninjured— 
the picture of rude health and happiness. 

Anstruther advanced. 

‘This is my father,” she cried, shrill with joy. ‘And, 
father darling, this is Captain Robert Anstruther, to 
whom alone, under God’s will, I owe my life, many, many 
times since the moment the Sirdar was lost.” 

It was no time for questioning. Sir Arthur Deane 
took off his hat and held out his hand— 

“Captain Anstruther,” he said, “as I owe you my 
daughter’s life, I owe you that which I can never repay. 
And I owe you my own life, too, for I could not have 
survived the knowledge that she was dead.” 

Robert took the proffered hand— 

“I think, Sir Arthur, that, of the two, I am the more 
deeply indebted. There are some privileges whose value 
cannot be measured, and among them the privilege of 
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restoring your daughter to your arms takes the highest 
place.” 

Then, being much more self-possessed than the older 
man, who was naturally in a state of agitation that was 
almost painful, he turned to Iris. 

“I think,” he said, “that your father should take you 
on board the Orient, Iris. There you may, perhaps, find 
some suitable clothing, eat something, and recover from 
the exciting events of the morning. Afterwards, you 
must bring Sir Arthur ashore again, and we will guide 
him over the island. I am sure on will find much to 
tell him meanwhile.” 

The baronet could not fail to note the manner in which 
these two addressed each other, the fearless love which 
leaped from eye to eye, the calm acceptance of a rela- 
tionship not be questioned or gainsaid. Robert and Iris, 
without spoken word on the subject, had tactily agreed 
to avoid the slightest semblance of subterfuge as un- 
worthy alike of their achievements and their love. Yet 
what could Sir Arthur Deane do? To frame a suitable 
protest at such a moment was not to be dreamed of. As 
yet he was too shaken to collect his thoughts. Anstru- 
ther’s proposal, however, helped him to blurt out what 
he intuitively felt to be a disagreeable fact. Yet some- 
thing must be said, for his brain reeled. 

“Your suggestion is admirable,” he cried, striving 
desperately to affect a careless complaisance. “The 
ship’s stores may provide Iris with some sort of rig-out, 
and an old friend of hers is on board at this moment, 
littlé expecting her presence. Lord Ventnor has accom- 
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panied me in my search. He will, of course, be de- 
lighted a 

Anstruther flushed a deep bronze, but Iris broke in— 

“Father, why did he come with you?” 

Sir Arthur, driven into this sudden squall of explana- 
tion, became dignified. 

“Well, you see, my dear, under the circumstances, he 
felt an anxicty almost commensurate with my own.” 

“But why, why?” 

Iris was quite calm. With Robert near, she was 
courageous. Even the perturbed baronet experienced a 
new sensation as his troubled glance fell before her 
searching eyes. His daughter had left him a joyous, 
heedless girl. He found her a woman, strong, self-re- 
liant, purposeful. Yet he kept on, choosing the most 
straightforward means as the only honorable way of 
clearing a course so beset with unsuspected obstacles. 

“It is only reasonable, Iris, that your affianced hus- 
band should suffer an agony of apprehension on your 
account, and do all that was possible to effect your 
rescuc.” 

**My—affianced—husband?” * 

“Well, my dear girl, perhaps that is hardly the cor- 
rect phrase from your point of view. Yet you cannot 
fail to remember that Lord Ventnor i 

“Father, dear,” said Iris solemnly, but in a voice free 
from all uncertainty, “my affianced husband stands here! 
We plighted our troth at the very gate of death. It 
was ratified in the presence of God, and has been blessed 
by Him. I have made no compact with Lord Ventnor. 
He is a base and unworthy man. Did you but know the 
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truth concerning him you would not mention his name 
in the same breath with mine. Would he, Robert?” 

Never was man so perplexed as the unfortunate ship- 
owner. In the instant that his beloved daughter was re- 
stored to him out of the very depths of the sea, he was 
asked either to undertake the réle of a disappointed and 
unforgiving parent, or sanction her marriage to a 
truculent-looking person of most forbidding if otherwise 
manly appearance, who had certainly saved her from 
death in ways not presently clear to him, but who 
could not be regarded as a suitable son-in-law solely on 
that account. : 

What could he do, what could he say, to make the po- 
sition less intolerable? : 

Anstruther, quicker than Iris to appreciate Sir Ar- 
thur Deane’s dilemma, gallantly helped him. He placed 
a loving hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Be advised by me, Sir Arthur, and you too, Iris,” he 
said. ‘This is no hour for such explanations. Leave 
me to deal with Lord Ventnor. I am content to trust 
the ultimate verdict to you, Sir Arthur. You will learn 
in due course all that has happened. Go on_ board, 
Iris. Meet Lord Ventnor as you would meet any other 
friend. You will not marry him, I know. I can trust 
you.” He said this with a smile that robbed the words 
of serious purport. “Believe me, you two can find 
plenty to occupy your minds today without troubling 
yourselves about Lord Ventnor.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” murmured the baro- 
net, who, notwithstanding his worry, was far too ex- 
perienced a man of the world not to acknowledge the 
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good sense of this advice, no matter how ruffianly might 
be the guise of the strange person who gave it. 

“That is settled, then,” said Robert, laughing good- 
naturedly, for he well knew what a weird spectacle he 
must present to the bewildered old gentleman. 

Even Sir Arthur Deane was fascinated by the ragged 
and hairy giant who carried himself so masterfully and 
helped everybody over the stile at the right moment. 
He tried to develop the change in the conversation. 

“By the way,” he said, “how came you to be on the 
Sirdar? I have a list of all the passengers and crew, and 
your name does not appear therein.” 

“Oh, that is easily accounted for. I shipped as a 
steward, in the name of Robert Jenks.” 

“Robert Jenks! A steward!” 

This was worse than ever. The unhappy shipowner 
thought the sky must have fallen. 

“Yes. That forms some part of the promised expla- 
nation.” 

Iris rapidly gathered the drift of her lover’s wishes. 

‘Come, father,” she cried merrily. “I am aching to 
ste what the ship’s stores, which you and Robert pin 
your faith to, can do for me in the shape of garments. 
I have the utmost belief in the British navy, and even a 
skeptic should be convinced of its infallibility if H.M.S. 
Orient is able to provide a lady’s outfit.” 

Sir Arthur Deane gladly availed himself of the prof- 
fered compromise. He assisted Iris into the boat, though 
that active young person was far better able to support 
him, and a word to the officer in command sent the gig 
flying back to the ship. Anstruther, during a momen- 
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tary delay, made a small request on his own account. 
Lieutenant Playdon, nearly as big a man as Robert, de- 
spatched a note to his servant, and the gig speedily re- 
turned with a complete assortment of clothing and linen. 
The man also brought a dressing case, with the result 
that a dip in the bath, and ten minutes in the hands of 
an expert valet, made Anstruther a new man. 

Acting under his advice, the bodies of the dead were 
thrown into the lagoon, the wounded were collected in 
the hut to be attended to by the ship’s surgeon, and the 
prisoners were paraded in front of Mir Jan, who identi- 
fied every man, and found, by counting heads, that none 
was missing. 

Robert did not forget to write out a formal notice and 
fasten it to the rock. This proceeding further mystified 
the officers of the Orient, who had gradually formed a 
connected idea of the great fight made by the ship- 
wrecked pair, though Anstruther squirmed inwardly 
when he thought of the manner in which Iris would pic- 
ture the scene. As it was, he had the first innings, and 
he did not fail to use the opportunity. In the few terse 
words which the militant Briton best understands, he de- 
scribed the girl’s fortitude, her unflagging cheerfulness, 
her uncomplaining readiness to do and dare. 

Little was said by his auditors, save to interpolate an 
occasional question as to why such and such a thing was 
necessary, or how some particular drawback had been 
surmounted. Standing near the well, it was not neces- 
sary to move to explain to them the chief features of the 
island, and point out the measures he had adopted. 

When he ended, the first lieutenant, who commanded 
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the boats sent in pursuit of the flying Dyaks—the Orient 
sank both sampans as soon as they were launched— 
summed up the general verdict— 

“You do not need our admiration, Captain Anstru- 
ther. Each man of us envies you from the bottom of 
his soul.” 

“JT do, I know—from the very bilge,” exclaimed a 
stout midshipman, one of those who had seen Iris. 

Robert waited until the laugh died away. 

“There is an error about my rank,” he said. “I did 
once hold a commission in the Indian army, but I was 
court-marshaled and cashiered in Hong Kong six 
months ago. I was unjustly convicted on a grave 
charge, and I hope some day to clear myself. Mean- 
while I am a mere civilian. It was only Miss Deane’s 
generous sympathy which led her to mention my former 
rank, Mr. Playdon.” 

Had another of the Orient’s 12-pounder shells sud- 
denly burst in the midst of the group of officers, 
it would have created less dismay than this unexpected 
avowal. Court-martialed! Cashiered! None but a 
service man can grasp the awful significance of those. 
words to the commissioned ranks of the army and navy. 

Anstruther well knew what he was doing. Somehow, 
he found nothing hard in the performance of these pen- © 
ances now. Of course, the ugly truth must be revealed 
the moment Lord Ventnor heard his name. It was not 
fair to the good fellows crowding around him, and offer- 
ing every attention that the frank hospitality of 
the British sailor could suggest, to permit them to adopt 
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the tone of friendly equality which rigid discipline, if 
nothing else, would not allow them to maintain. 

The first lieutenant, by reason of his rank, was com- 
pelled to say something— | 

“That is a devilish bad job, Mr. Anstruther,” he 
blurted out. 

“Well, you know, I had to tell you.” 

He smiled unaffectedly at the wondering circle. He, 
too, was an officer, and appreciated their sentiments. 
They were unfeignedly sorry for him, a man so brave 
and modest, such a splendid type of the soldier and gen- 
tleman, yet, by their common law, an outcast. Nor could 
they wholly understand his demeanor. There was a noble 
dignity in his candor, a conscious innocence that dis- 
dained to shield itself under a partial truth. He spoke, 
not as a wrong-doer, but as one who addresses those who 
have been and will be once more his peers. 

The first lieutenant again phrased the thoughts of his 
juniors— . 

“I, and every other man in the ship, cannot help but 
sympathize with you. But whatever may be your record 
—if you were an escaped convict, Mr. Anstruther—no 
one could withhold from you the praise deserved for 
your magnificent stand against overwhelming odds. 
Our duty is plain. We will bring you to Singapore, 
where the others will no doubt wish to go immediately. 
I will tell the Captain what you have been good enough 
to acquaint us with. Meanwhile we will give you every 
assistance, and—er—attention in our power.” 

A murmur of approbation ran through the little cir- 
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chaps they were, to be sure! 

“J can only thank you,” he said unsteadily. “Your 
kindness is more trying than adversity.” 

A rustle of silk, the intrusion into the intent knot of 
men of a young lady in a Paris gown, a Paris hat, car- 
rying a Trouville parasol, and most exquisitely gloved 
and booted, made every one gasp. 

“Oh, Robert dear, how could you? I actually didn’t 
know you!” 

Thus Iris, bewitchingly attired, and gazing now with 
provoking admiration at Robert, who certainly offered 
almost as great a contrast to his former state as did 
the girl herself. He returned her look with interest. 

‘Would any man believe,” he laughed, “that clothes 
would do so much for a woman?” 

“What a left-handed compliment! But come, dearest, 
Captain Fitzroy and Lord Ventnor have come ashore 
with father and me. They want us to show them every- 
thing! You will excuse him, won’t you?” she added, 
with a seraphic smile to the others. 

They walked off together. 

“Jimmy!” gasped the fat midshipman to a lanky 
youth. “She’s got on your togs!” 

Meaning that Iris had ransacked the Orient’s theatri- 
cal wardrobe, and pounced on the swell outfit of the prin- 
cipal female impersonator in the ship’s company. 

Lieutenant Playdon bit the chin strap of his pith 
helmet, for the landing party wore the regulation uni- 
form for service ashore in the tropics. He muttered to 
his chief— 
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“Damme if I’ve got the hang of this business yet.” 

“Neither have I. Anstruther looks a decent sort of 
fellow, and the girl is a stunner. Yet, d’ye know, Play- 
don, right through the cruise I’ve always understood 
that she was the fiancée of that cad, Ventnor.” 

‘Anstruther appears to have arranged matters differ- 
ently. Wonder what pa will say when that Johnnie owns 
up about the court-martial.” 

“Give it up, which is more than the girl will do, or 
I’m much mistaken. Funny thing, you know, but I’ve 
a sort of hazy recollection of Anstruther’s name being 
mixed up with that of a Colonel’s wife at Hong Kong. 
Fancy Ventnor was in it too, as a witness. Stand by, 
and we'll see something before we unload at Singapore.” 
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Lorp VEentTNor was no fool. Whilst Iris was trans- 
forming herself from a semi-savage condition into a 
semblance of an ultra chic Parisienne—the Orient’s dra- 
matic costumier went in for strong stage effects in femi- 
nine attire—Sir Arthur Deane told the Earl something 
of the state of affairs on the island. 

His lordship—a handsome, saturnine man, cool, in- 
solently polite, and plentifully endowed with the judg- 
matical daring that is the necessary equipment of a 
society libertine—counseled patience, toleration, even 
silent recognition of Anstruther’s undoubted claims for 
services rendered. 

“She is an enthusiastic, high-spirited girl,” he urged 
upon his surprised hearer, who expected a very different 
expression of opinion. “This fellow Anstruther is a 
plausible sort of rascal, a good man in a tight place too 
—Jjust the sort of fire-eating blackguard who would fill 
the heroic bill where a fight is concerned. Damn him, he 
licked me twice.” 

Further amazement for the shipowner. 

“Yes, it’s quite true. I interfered with his little 
games, and he gave me the usual reward of the devil’s 
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apothecary. Leave Iris alone. At present she is strung 
up to an intense pitch of gratitude, having barely es- 
caped a terrible fate. Let her come back to the normal. 
Anstruther’s shady record must gradually leak out. 
That will disgust her. In a week she will appeal to you 
to buy him off. He is hard up—cut off by his people 
and that sort of thing. There you probably have the 
measure of his scheming. He knows quite well that he 
can never marry your daughter. It is all a matter of 
price.” 

Sir Arthur willingly allowed himself to be persuaded. 
At the back of his head there was an uneasy conscious- 
ness that it was not “all a matter of price.” If it were 
he would never trust a man’s face again. But Ventnor’s 
well-balanced arguments swayed him. The course indi- 
cated was the only decent one. It was humanly impos- 
sible for a man to chide his daughter and flout her rescuer 
within an hour of finding them. j 

Lord Ventnor played his cards with a deeper design. 
He bowed to the inevitable. Iris said she loved his rival. 
Very well. To attempt to dissuade her was to throw her 
more closely into that rival’s arms. ‘The right course 
was to appear resigned, saddened, compelled against his 
will to reveal the distressing truth. Further, he counted 
on Anstruther’s quick temper as an active agent. Such 
a man would be the first to rebel against an assumption 
of pitying tolerance. He would bring bitter charges of 
conspiracy, of unbelievable compact to secure his ruin. 
All this must recoil on his own head when the facts were 
laid bare. Not even the hero of the island could pre- 
vail against the terrible indictment of the court-martial. 
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Finally, at Singapore, three days distant, Colonel Costo- 
bell and his wife were staying. Lord Ventnor, alone of 
those on board, knew this. Indeed, he accompanied Sir 
Arthur Deane largely in order to break off a somewhat 
trying entanglement. He smiled complacently as he 
thought of the effect on Iris of Mrs. Costobell’s indig- 
nant remonstrances when the baronet asked that injured 
lady to tell the girl all that had happened at Hong 
Kong. 

In a word, Lord Ventnor was most profoundly an- 
noyed, and he cursed Anstruther from the depths of his 
heart. But he could see a way out. The more des- 
perate the emergency the more need to display finesse. 
Above all, he must avoid an immediate rupture. 

He came ashore with Iris and her father; the captain 
of the Orient also joined the party. The three men 
watched Robert and the girl walking towards them from 
the group of officers. 

“Anstruther is a smart-looking fellow,” commented 
Captain Fitzroy. ‘Who is he?” 

Truth to tell, the gallant commander of the Orient 
was secretly amazed by the metamorphosis effected in 
Robert’s appearance since he scrutinized him through 
his glasses. Iris, too, unaccustomed to the constraint of 
high-heeled shoes, clung to the nondescript’s arm in a 
manner that shook the sailor’s faith in Tord Ventnor’s 
pretensions as her favored suitor. 

Poor Sir Arthur said not a word, but his lordship 
was quite at ease— 

“From his name, and from what Deane tells me, I be- 
lieve he is an ex-officer of the Indian Army.” 
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“Ah. He has left the service?” 

“Yes. I met him last in Hong Kong.” 

“Then you know him?” 

“Quite well, if he is the man I imagine.” 

“That is really very nice of Ventnor,” thought the 
shipowner. “The last thing I should credit him with 
would be a forgiving disposition.” 

Meanwhile Anstruther was reading Iris a little lecture. 
“Sweet one,” he explained to her, “do not allude to me 
by my former rank. I am not entitled to it. Some 
day, please God, it will be restored to me. At present I 
am a plain civilian.” 

“I think you very hendeomec 

“Don’t tease, there’s a good girl. It is not fair with 
all these people looking.” 

“But really, Robert, only since you scraped off the 
upper crust have I been able to recognize you again. I 
remember now that I thought you were a most distin- 
guished looking steward.” 

“Well, I am helpless. I cannot even squeeze you. 
By the way, Iris, during the next few days say nothing 
about our mine.” 

“Oh, why not?” 

‘“‘Just a personal whim. It will please me.” 

“Tf it pleases you, Robert, I am satisfied.” 

He pressed her arm by way of answer. They were 
too near to the waiting trio for other comment. 

“Captain Fitzroy,” cried Iris, “let me introduce Mr. 
Anstruther to you. Lord Ventnor, you have met Mr. 
Anstruther before.” 

The sailor shook hands. Lord Ventnor smiled affably. 
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“Your enforced residence on the island seems to have 
agreed with you,” he said. 

“Admirably. Life here had its drawbacks, but we 
fought our enemies in the open. Didn’t we, Iris?” 

“Yes, dear. The poor Dyaks were not sufficiently 
modernized to attack us with false testimony.” 

His lordship’s sallow face wrinkled somewhat. So 
Iris knew of the court-martial, nor was she afraid to 
proclaim to all the world that this man was her lover. 
‘As for Captain Fitzroy, his bushy eyebrows disappeared 
into his peaked cap when he heard the manner of their 
speech. 

Nevertheless Ventnor smiled again. 

“Even the Dyaks respected Miss Deane,” he said. 

But Anstruther, sorry for the manifest uneasiness of 
the shipowner, repressed the retort on his lips, and forth- 
with suggested that they should walk to the north beach 
in the first instance, that being the scene of the wreck. 

During the next hour he became auditor rather than 
narrator. It was Iris who told of his wild fight against 
wind and waves, Iris who showed them where he fought 
with the devil-fish, Iris who expatiated on the long days 
of ceaseless toil, his dauntless courage in the face of 
every difficulty, the way in which he rescued her from 
the clutch of the savages, the skill of his preparations 
against the anticipated attack, and the last great 
achievement of all, when, time after time, he foiled the 
Dyaks’ best-laid plans, and flung them off, crippled and 
disheartened, during the many phases of the thirty 
hours’ battle. 

She had an attentive audience. Most of the Orient’s 
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officers quietly came up and followed the girl’s glowing 
recital with breathless interest. Robert vainly endeay- 
ored more than once to laugh away her thrilling eulogy. 
But she would have none of it. Her heart was in her 
words. He deserved this tribute of praise, unstinted, 
unmeasured, abundant in its simple truth, yet sounding 
like a legend spun by some romantic poet, were not the 
grim evidences of its accuracy visible on every hand. 

She was so volubly clear, so precise in fact, so subtle 
in her clever delineations of humorous or tragic events, 
that her father was astounded, and even Anstruther 
silently admitted that a man might live until he equaled 
the years of a Biblical patriarch without discovering all 
the resources of a woman. 

There were tears in her eyes when she ended; but they 
were tears of thankful happiness, and Lord Ventnor, a 
silent listener who missed neither word nor look, felt a 
deeper chill in his cold heart as he realized that this 
woman’s love could never be his. The knowledge excited 
his passion the more. His hatred of Anstruther now be- 
came a mania, an insensate resolve to mortally stab this 
meddler who always stood in his path. 

Robert hoped that his present ordeal was over. It 
had only begun. He was called on to answer questions 
without number. Why had the tunnel been made? 
What was the mystery of the Valley of Death? How 
did he manage to guess the dimensions of the sun-dial? 
How came he to acquire such an amazing stock of out- 
of-the-way knowledge of the edible properties of roots’ 
and trees? How? Why? Where? When? They 
never would be satisfied, for not even the British navy— 
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poking its nose into the recesses of the world—often 
comes across such an amazing story as the adventures of 
this couple on Rainbow Island. 

He readily explained the creation of quarry and cave 
by telling them of the vein of antimony embedded in the 
rock near the fault. Antimony is one of the substances 
that covers a multitude of doubts. No one, not except- 
ing the doctors who use it, knows much about it, and in 
Chinese medicine it might be a chief factor of exceeding 
nastiness. 

Inside the cavern, the existence of the partially com- 
pleted shaft to the ledge accounted for recent disturb- 
ances on the face of the rock, and new-comers could not, 
of course, distinguish the bones of poor “J. S.” as being 
the remains of a European. 

Anstruther was satisfied that none of them hazarded 
the remotest guess as to the value of the gaunt rock they 
were staring at, and chance helped him to baffle further 
inquiry. 

A trumpeter on board the Orient was blowing his 
lungs out to summon them to luncheon, when Captain 
Fitzroy put a final query. 

“I can quite understand,” he said to Robert, “that you 
have an affection for this weird place.” ~ 

“T should think so indeed,” muttered the stout mid- 
shipman, glancing at Iris. 

“But I am curious to know,” continued the com- 
mander, “why you lay claim to the island? You can 
hardly intend to return here.” 

He pointed to Robert’s placard stuck on the rock. 

Anstruther paused before he answered. He felt that 
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Lord Ventnor’s dark eyes were fixed on him. Every- 
body was more or less desirous to have this point cleared 
up. He looked the questioner squarely in the face. 

“In some parts of the world,” he said, “there are 
sunken reefs, unknown, uncharted, on which many & ves- 
sel has been lost without any contributory fault on the 
part of her officers?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, Captain Fitzroy, when I was stationed with 
my regiment in Hong Kong I encountered such a reef, 
and wrecked my life on it. At least, that is how it 
seemed to me then. Fortune threw me ashore here, after 
a long and bitter submergence. You can hardly blame 
me if I cling to the tiny speck of land that gave me sal- 
vation.” 

‘‘No,”? admitted the sailor. He knew there was some- 
thing more in the allegory than the text revealed, but 
it was no business of his. 

“Moreover,” continued Robert smilingly, “‘you see I 
have a partner.” 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
partner,” was the prompt reply. 

Then every one laughed, Iris more than any, though 
Sir Arthur Deane’s gaiety was forced, and Lord Ventnor 
could taste the acidity of his own smile. 

Later in the day the first lieutenant told his chief of 
Anstruther’s voluntary statement concerning the court- 
martial. Captain Fitzroy was naturally pained by this 
unpleasant revelation, but he took exactly the same 
view as that expressed by the first lieutenant in Robert’s 
presence. 
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Nevertheless he pondered the matter, and seized an 
early opportunity of mentioning it to Lord Ventnor. 
That distinguished nobleman was vastly surprised to 
learn how Anstruther had cut the ground from beneath 
his feet. 

“Yes,” he said, in reply to the sailor’s request for 
information, “I know all about it. It could not well be 
otherwise, seeing that next to Mrs. Costobell I was the 
principal witness against him.” 

“That must have been d——d awkward for you,” 
was the unexpected comment. 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“Because rumor linked your name with that of the 
lady in a somewhat outspoken way.” 

“You astonish me. Anstruther certainly made some 
stupid allegations during the trial; but I had no idea 
he was able to spread this malicious report subse- 
quently.” 

“I am not talking of Hong Kong, my lord, but of 
Singapore, months later.” 

Captain Fitzroy’s tone was exceedingly dry. Indeed, 
some people might deem it offensive. 

His lordship permitted himself the rare ged of an 
angry scowl. 

“Rumor is a lying jade at the best,” he said curtly. 
“You must remember, Captain Fitzroy, that I have 
uttered no word of scandal about Mr. Anstruther, and 
any doubts concerning his conduct can be set at rest by 
perusing the records of his case in the Adjutant- 
General’s office at Hong Kong.” 

“Hum?” said the sailor, turning on his heel to enter 
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the chart-room. This was no way to treat a real live 
lord, a personage of some political importance, too, such 
as the Special Envoy to Wang Hai. Evidently, Iris 
was no mean advocate. She had already won for the 
“outcast” the suffrages of the entire ship’s company. 

The girl and her father went back to the island with 
Robert. After taking thought, the latter decided to 
ask Mir Jan to remain in possession until he returned. 
There was not much risk of another Dyak invasion. 
The fate of Taung S’Ali’s expedition would not encour- 
age a fresh set of marauders, and the Mahommedan 
would be well armed to meet unforeseen contingencies, 
whilst on his, Anstruther’s, representations the Orient 
would land an abundance of stores. In any event, it 
was better for the native to live in freedom on Rainbow 
Island than to be handed over to the authorities as an 
escaped convict, which must be his immediate fate no 
matter what magnanimous view the Government of India 
might afterwards take of his services. 

Mir Jan’s answer was emphatic. He took off his 
turban and placed it on Anstruther’s feet. 

‘‘Sahib,” he said, “I am your dog. If, some day, I 
am found worthy to be your faithful servant, then shall 
I know that Allah has pardoned my transgressions. I 
only killed a man because——” 

“Peace, Mir Jan. Let him rest.” 

“Why is he worshiping you, Robert?” demanded 
Iris. | 

He told her. 

“Really,” she cried, “I must keep up my studies in 
Hindustani. It is quite too sweet.” 
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And then, for the benefit of her father, she rattled off 
into a spirited account of her struggles with the alge- 
braic x and the Urdu compound verb. 

Sir Arthur Deane managed to repress a sigh. In 
spite of himself he could not help liking Anstruther. 
The man was magnetic, a hero, an ideal gentleman. No 
wonder his daughter was infatuated with him. Yet the 
future was dark and storm-tossed, full of sinister threats 
and complications. Iris did not know the wretched cir- 
cumstances which had come to pass since they parted, 
and which had changed the whole aspect of his life. 
How could he tell her? Why should it be his miserable 
lot to snatch the cup of happiness from her lips? In 
that moment of silent agony he wished he were dead, 
for death alone could remove the burthen laid on him. 
Well, surely he might bask in the sunshine of her 
laughter for another day. No need to embitter her 
joyous heart until he was driven to it by dire necessity. 

So he resolutely brushed aside the woe-begone phan- 
tom of care, and entered into the abandon of the hour 
with a zest that delighted her. The dear girl imagined 
that Robert, her Robert, had made another speedy 
conquest, and Anstruther himself was much elated by 
the sudden change in Sir Arthur Deane’s demeanor. 

" They behaved like school children on a picnic. They 
roared over Iris’s troubles in the matter of divided skirts, 
too much divided to be at all pleasant. The shipowner 
tasted some of her sago bread, and vowed it was 
excellent. ‘They unearthed two bottles of champagne, 
the last of the case, and promised each other a hearty 
toast at dinner. Nothing would content Iris but that 
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they should draw a farewell bucketful of water from 
the well and drench the pitcher-plant with a torrential 
shower. 

Robert carefully secured the pocket-books, money and 
other effects found on their dead companions. The 
baronet, of course, knew all the principal officers of the 
Sirdar. He surveyed these mournful relics with sorrow- 
ful interest. 

“The Sirdar was the crack ship of my fleet, and 
Captain Ross my most trusted commander,” he said. 
“You may well imagine, Mr. Anstruther, what a cruel 
blow it was to lose such a vessel, with all these people 
on board, and my only daughter amongst them. I 
_ wonder now that it did not kill me.” 

‘*She was a splendid sea-boat, sir. Although disabled, 
she fought gallantly against the typhoon. Nothing 
short of a reef would break her up.” 

“Ah, well,” sighed the shipowner, “the few timbers 
you have shown me here are the remaining assets out of 
£300,000.” 

‘‘Was she not insured?” inquired Robert. 

“No; that is, I have recently adopted a scheme of 
mutual self-insurance, and the loss falls pro rata on 
my other vessels.” 

The baronet glanced covertly at Iris. The words 
conveyed little meaning to her. Indeed, she broke in 
with a laugh— 

“TI am afraid I have heard you say, father dear, that 
some ships in the fleet paid you best when they ran 
ashore.” 

“Yes, Iris. That often happened in the old days. It 
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is different now. Moreover, I have not told you the 
extent of my calamities. The Sirdar was lost on 
March 18, though I did not know it for certain until 
this morning. But on March 25 the Bahadur was sunk 
in the Mersey during a fog, and three days later the 
Jemadar turned turtle on the James and Mary shoal in 
the Hooghly. Happily there were no lives lost in either 
of these cases.” 

Even Iris was appalled by this list of casualties. 

“My poor, dear dad!” she cried. “To think that 

all these troubles should occur the very moment I left 
you 199 : 
Yet she gave no thought to the serious financial effect 
of such a string of catastrophes. Robert, of course, 
appreciated this side of the business, especially in view 
of the shipowner’s remark about the insurance. But 
Sir Arthur Deane’s stiff upper lip deceived him. He 
failed to realize that the father was acting a part for 
his daughter’s sake. 

Oddly enough, the baronet did not seek to discuss 
with them the legal-looking document affixed near the 
cave. It-claimed all rights in the island in their joint 
names, and this was a topic he wished to avoid. For 
the time, therefore, the younger man had no opportunity 
of taking him into his confidence, and Iris held faith- 
fully to her promise of silence. 

The girl’s ragged raiment, sou’wester, and strong 
boots were already packed away on board. She now 
rescued the Bible, the copy of Tennyson’s poems, the 
battered tin cup, her revolver, and the Lee-Metford 
which “scared” the Dyaks when they nearly caught 
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Anstruther and Mir Jan napping. Robert also gath- 
ered for her an assortment of Dyak hats, belts, and 
arms, including Taung S’Ali’s parang and a sumpitan. 
These were her trophies, the spolia opima of the 
campaign. | 

His concluding act was to pack two of the empty oil 
tins with all the valuable lumps of auriferous quartz he 
could find where he shot the rubbish from the cave 
beneath the trees. On top of these he placed some anti- 
mony ore, and Mir Jan, wondering why the sahib wanted 
the stuff, carried the consignment to the waiting boat. 
Lieutenant Playdon, in command of the last party of 
sailors to quit the island, evidently expected Mir Jan 
to accompany them, but Anstruther explained that the 
man would await his return, some time in June or July. 

Sir Arthur Deane found himself speculating on the 
cause of this extraordinary resolve, but, steadfast to his 
policy of avoiding controversial matters, said nothing. 
A few words to the captain procured enough stores to 
keep the Mahommedan for six months at least, and 
whilst these were being landed, the question was raised 
how best to dispose of the Dyaks. 

The commander wished to consult the convenience of 
his guests. 

“Tf we go a little out of our way and land them in 
Borneo,” he said, “they will be hanged without troubling 
you further. If I take them to Singapore they will be 
tried on your evidence and sent to penal servitude. 
Which is it to be?” 

It was Iris who decided. 

“J cannot bear to think of more lives being sacrificed,” 
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she protested. ‘Perhaps if these men are treated merci- 
fully and sent to their homes after some punishment 
their example may serve as a deterrent to others.” 

So it was settled that way. The anchor rattled up 
to its berth and the Orient turned her head towards 
Singapore. As she steadily passed away into the deep- 
ening azure, the girl and her lover watched the familiar 
outlines of Rainbow Island growing dim in the evening 
light. For a long while they could see Mir Jan’s tall, 
thin figure motionless on a rock at the extremity of 
Europa Point. Their hut, the reef, the ledge, came 
into view as the cruiser swung round to a more northerly 
course. 

Iris had thrown an arm across her father’s shoulders. 
The three were left alone just then, and they were silent 
for many minutes. At last, the flying miles merged the 
solitary palm beyond the lagoon with the foliage on 
the cliff. The wide cleft of Prospect Park grew less 
distinct. Mir Jan’s white-clothed figure was lost in the 
dark background. The island was becoming vague, 
dream-like, a blurred memory. ' 

“Robert,” said the girl devoutly, “God has been very 
good to us.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I was thinking, even this instant, 
of the verse that is carved on the gate of the Memorial 
Well at Cawnpore: ‘These are they which came out of 
great tribulation.’ We, too, have come out of great 
tribulation, happily with our lives—and more. The 
decrees of fate are indeed inscrutable.” 

Iris turned to him a face roseate with loving compre- 
hension. 
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“Do you remember this hour yesterday?” she mur- 
mured—“how we suffered from thirst—how the Dyaks 
began their second attack from the ridge—how you 
climbed down the ladder and I followed you? Oh father, 
darling,” she went on impulsively, tightening her grasp, 
“you will never know how brave he was, how enduring, 
how he risked all for me and cheered me to the end, even 
though the end seemed to be the grave.” 

“I think I am beginning to understand now,” 
answered the shipowner, averting his eyes lest Iris should 
see the tears in them. Their Calvary was ended, they 
thought—was it for him to lead them again through the 
sorrowful way? It was a heartrending task that lay 
before him, a task from which his soul revolted. He 
refused even to attempt it. He sought forgetfulness in 
a species of mental intoxication, and countenanced his 
daughter’s love idyll with such apparent approval that 
Lord Ventnor wondered whether Sir Arthur were not 
suffering from senile decay. 

The explanation of the shipowner’s position was pain- 
fully simple. Being a daring yet shrewd financier, he 
perceived in the troubled condition of the Far East a 
magnificent opportunity to consolidate the trading 
influence of his company. He negotiated two big loans, 
one, of a semi-private nature, to equip docks and rail- 
ways in the chief maritime province of China, the other 
of a more public character, with the Government of 
Japan. All his own resources, together with those of 
his principal directors and shareholders, were devoted 
to these objects. Contemporaneously, he determined to 
stop paying heavy insurance premiums on his fleet and 
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principle. 

His vessels were well equipped, well manned, replete 
with every modern improvement, and managed with 
great commercial skill. In three or four years, given 
ordinary trading luck, he must have doubled his own 
fortune and earned a world-wide reputation for far- 
seeing sagacity. 

No sooner were all his arrangements completed than 
three of his best ships went down, saddling his company 
with an absolute loss of nearly £600,000, and seriously 
undermining his financial credit. A fellow-director, 
wealthy and influential, resigned his seat on the board, 
and headed a clique of disappointed stockholders. At 
once the fair sky became overcast. A sound and 
magnificent speculation threatened to dissolve in the 
Bankruptcy Court. 

Sir Arthur Deane’s energy and financial skill might 
have enabled him to weather this unexpected gale were 
it not for the apparent loss of his beloved daughter with 
the crack ship of his line. Half-frenzied with grief, 
he bade his enemies do their worst, and allowed his affairs 
to get into hopeless confusion whilst he devoted himself 
wholly to the search for Iris and her companions. At 
this critical juncture Lord Ventnor again reached his 
side. His lordship possessed a large private fortune 
and extensive estates. He was prudent withal, and 
knew how admirably the shipowner’s plans would de- 
velop if given the necessary time. He offered the use of 
his name and money. He more than filled the gap 
created by the hostile ex-director. People argued that 
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such a clever man, just returning from the Far East 
after accomplishing a public mission of some import- 
ance, must be a reliable guide. The mere cabled intelli- 
gence of his intention to join the board restored confi- 
dence and credit. 

But—there was a bargain. If Iris lived, she must 
become the Countess of Ventnor. His lordship was 
weary of peripatetic love-making. It was high time 
he settled down in life, took an interest in the legislature, 
and achieved a position in the world of affairs. He had 
a chance now. The certain success of his friend’s 
project, the fortunate completion of his own diplomatic 
undertaking, marriage with a beautiful and charming 
woman—these items would consolidate his career. - If 
Iris were not available, plenty of women, high-placed in 
society, would accept such an eligible bachelor. But his 
heart was set on Iris. She was honest, high-principled, 
pure in body and mind, and none prizes these essentials 
in a wife more than a worn-out roué. 

He seized the first opportunity that presented itself 
to make Sir Arthur Deane acquainted with a decision 
already dreaded by the unfortunate shipowner. Iris 
must either abandon her infatuation for Anstruther or 
bring about the ruin of her father. There was no mean. 

“Tf she declines to become Countess of Ventnor, she 
can marry whom she likes, as you will be all paupers 
together,” was the Earl’s caustic summing up. 

This brutal argument rather overshot the mark. The 
shipowner’s face flushed with anger, and Lord Ventnor 
hastened to retrieve a false step. 

“J didn’t exactly mean to put it that way, Deane, but 
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my temper is a little short these days. My position on 
board this ship is intolerable. As a matter of fair deal- 
ing to me, you should put a stop to your daughter’s 
attitude towards Anstruther, on the ground that her 
engagement is neither approved of by you nor desirable 
under any consideration.” 

It may be assumed from this remark that even the 
Earl’s sardonic temper was ruffled by the girl’s out- 
rageous behavior. Nor was it exactly pleasant to him 
to note how steadily Anstruther advanced in the favor 
of every officer on the ship. By tacit consent the court- 
martial was tabooed, at any rate until the Orient reached 
Singapore. Every one knew that the quarrel lay between 
Robert and Ventnor, and it is not to be wondered at if 
Iris’s influence alone were sufficient to turn the scale in 
favor of her lover. 

The shipowner refused point-blank to interfere in any 
way during the voyage. 

“You promised your co-operation in business even if 
we found that the Sirdar had gone down with all hands,” 
he retorted bitterly. ‘Do you wish me to make my 
daughter believe she has come back into my life only to 
bring me irretrievable ruin?” 

“That appears to be the result, no matter how you 
may endeavor to disguise it.” 

“I thought the days were gone when a man would 
wish to marry a woman against her will.” 

“Nonsense! What does she know about it? The 
glamour of this island romance will soon wear off. It 
would be different if Anstruther were able to maintain 
her even decently. He is an absolute beggar, I tell you. 
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Didn’t he ship on your own vessel as a steward? Take 
my tip, Deane. Tell him how matters stand with you, 
and he will cool off.” 

He believed nothing of the sort, but he was desperate- 
ly anxious that Iris should learn the truth as to her 
father’s dilemma from other lips than his own. This 
would be the first point gained. Others would follow. 

The two men were conversing in the Earl’s cabin. On 
the deck overhead a very different chat was taking place. 

The Orient was due in Singapore that afternoon. Iris 
was invited into the chart-room on some pretext, and 
Lieutenant Playdon, delegated by the commander and 
the first lieutenant, buttonholed Robert. 

With sailor-like directness he came straight to the 
point— 

‘SA few of us have been talking about you, Anstruther, 
and we cannot be far wrong in assuming that you are 
hard up. The fact that you took a steward’s job on the 
Sirdar shows your disinclination to appeal to your own 
people for funds. Now, once you are ashore, you will 
be landed in difficulties. To cut any further explana- 
tions, I am commissioned to offer you a loan of fifty 
pounds, which you can repay when you like.” 

Robert’s mouth tightened somewhat. For the mo- 
ment he could not find words. Playdon feared he was 
offended. 

“I am sorry, old chap, if we are mistaken,” he said 
hesitatingly ; “but we really though 2? 

‘Please do not endeavor to explain away your gen- 
erous act,” exclaimed Anstruther. “I accept it thank- 
fully, on one condition.” 
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“Blow the condition. But what is it?” 

“That you tell me the names of those to whom I am 
indebted besides yourself.” 

“Oh, that is easy enough. Fitzroy and the first luff 
are the others. We kept it to a small circle, don’t you 
know. Thought you would prefer that.” 

Anstruther smiled and wrung his hand. There were 
some good fellows left in the world after all. The three 
officers acted in pure good nature. They were assisting 
a man apparently down in his luck, who would soon be 
called on to face other difficulties by reason of his en- 
gagement to a girl apparently so far removed from him 
in station. And the last thing they dreamed of was 
that their kindly loan was destined to yield them a better 
return than all the years of their naval service, for their 
fifty pounds had gone into the pocket of a potential mil- 
lionaire, who was endowed with the faculty, rare in 
millionaires, of not forgetting the friends of his poverty- 
stricken days. 
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RAINBOW ISLAND AGAIN — AND 
AFTERWARD 


Sm Arruur Deane was sitting alone in his cabin in a 
state of deep dejection, when he was aroused by a knock, 
and Robert entered. . 

“Can you give me half an hour?” he asked. “I have 
something to say to you before we land.” 

The shipowner silently motioned him to a seat. 

‘It concerns Iris and myself,” continued Anstruther. 
‘I gathered from your words when we met on the island 
that both you and Lord Ventnor regarded Iris as his 
lordship’s promised bride. From your point of view 
the arrangement was perhaps natural and equitable, but 
since your daughter left Hong Kong it happens that she 
and I have fallen in love with each other. No; please 
listen to me. I am not here to urge my claims on you. 
I won her fairly and intend to keep her, were the whole 
House of Peers opposed to me. At this moment I want 
to tell you, her father, why she could never, even under 
other circumstances, marry Lord Ventnor.” 

Then he proceeded to place before the astounded bar- 
onet a detailed history of his recent career. It was a 
sordid story of woman’s perfidy, twice told. It carried 
conviction in every sentence. It was possible, of course, 
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to explain matters more fully to the baronet than to 
fris, and Anstruther’s fierce resentment of the cruel 
wrong inflicted upon him blazed forth with overwhelming 
force. The intensity of his wrath in no way impaired 
the cogency of his arguments. Rather did it lend point 
and logical brevity. Each word burned itself into his 
hearer’s consciousness, for Robert did not know that the 
unfortunate father was being coerced to a distasteful 
compact by the scoundrel who figured in the narrative as 
his evil genius. 

At the conclusion Sir Arthur bowed his head between 
his hands. 

“I cannot choose but believe you,” he admitted husk- 
ily. “Yet how came you to be so unjustly convicted by 
a tribunal composed of your brother officers?” 

“They could not help themselves. To acquit me meant 
that they discredited the sworn testimony not only of my 
Colonel’s wife, but of the civil head of an important 
Government Mission, not to mention some bought Chi- 
nese evidence. Am I the first mah to be offered up as a 
sacrifice on the altar of official expediency ?” 

“But you are powerless now. You can hardly hope 
to have your case revised. What chance is there that 
your name will ever be cleared?” 

“Mrs. Costobell can do it if she will. The vagaries of 
such a woman are not to be depended on. If Lord Vent- 
nor has cast her off, her hatred may prove stronger than 
her passion. Anyhow, I should be the last man to de- 
spair of God’s Providence. Compare the condition of 
Iris and myself today with our plight during the second 
night on the ledge! I refuse to believe that a bad and 
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fickle woman can resist the workings of destiny, and it 
was a happy fate which led me to ship on board the 
Sirdar, though at the time I saw it in another light.” 

How different the words, the aspirations, of the two 
suitors. Quite unconsciously, Robert could not have 
pleaded better. The shipowner sighed heavily. 

“I hope your faith will be justified. If it be not— 
the more likely thing to happen—do I understand that 
my daughter and you intend to get married whether I 
give or withhold my sanction?” 

Anstruther rose and opened the door. 

“T have ventured to tell you,” he said, “why she should 
not marry Lord Ventnor. When I come to you and 
ask you for her, which I pray may be soon, it will be 
time enough to answer that question, should you then 
decide to put it.” 

It must be remembered that Robert knew nothing 
whatever of the older man’s predicament, whilst the bar- 
onet, full of his own troubles, was in no mood to take a 
reasonable view of Anstruther’s position. Neither Iris 
nor Robert could make him understand the long-drawn- 
out duel of their early life on the island, nor was it easy 
to depict the tumultuous agony of that terrible hour on 
the ledge when the girl forced the man to confess his 
love by suggesting acceptance of the Dyaks’ terms. 

Thus, for a little while, these two were driven apart, 
and Anstruther disdained to urge the plea that not 
many weeks would elapse before he would be a richer 
man than his rival. The chief sufferer was Sir Arthur 
Deane. Had Iris guessed how her father was tormented, 
she would not have remained on the bridge, radiant and 
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mirthful, whilst the grey-haired baronet gazed with 
stony-eyed despair at some memoranda which he ex- 
tracted from his papers. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” he muttered. “Not a great 
sum for the millionaire financier, Sir Arthur Deane, to 
raise on his note of hand. A few months ago men of- 
fered me one hundred times the amount on no better se- 
curity. And now, to think that a set of jabbering fools 
in London should so destroy my credit and their own, 
that not a bank will discount our paper unless they are 
assured Lord Ventnor has joined the board! Fancy me, 
of all men, being willing to barter my child for a few 
pieces of gold!” 

The thought was maddening. For a little while he 
yielded to utter despondency. It was quite true that a 
comparatively small amount of money would restore the 
stability of his firm. Even without it, were his credit 
unimpaired, he could easily tide over the period of 
depression until the first fruits of his enterprise were 
garnered. Then, all men would hail him as a genius. 

Wearily turning over his papers, he suddenly came 
across the last letter written to him by Iris’s mother. 
How she doted on their only child! He recalled one 
night, shortly before his wife died, when the little Iris 
was brought into her room to kiss her and lisp her infan- 
tile prayers. She had devised a formula of her own— 

“God bless father! God bless mother! God bless me, 
their little girl!” 

And what was it she cried to him from the beach? 

“Your own little girl given back to you!” 

Given back to him! For what—to marry that black- 
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hearted scoundrel whose pastime was the degradation of 
women and the defaming of honest men? ‘That settled 
it. Instantly the cloud was lifted from his soul. A 
great peace came upon him. The ruin of his business 
he might not be able to avert, but he would save from 
the wreck that which he prized more than all else—his 
daughter’s love. 

The engines dropped to half speed—they were enter- 
ing the harbor of Singapore. In a few hours the worst 
would be over. If Ventnor telegraphed to London his 
withdrawal from the board, nothing short of a cabled 
draft for ten thousand pounds would prevent certain 
creditors from filing a bankruptcy petition. In the local 
banks the baronet had about a thousand to his credit. 
Surely among the rich merchants of the port, men who - 
knew the potentialities of his scheme, he would be able 
to raise the money needed. He would try hard. Al- 
ready he felt braver.. The old fire had returned to his 
blood. The very belief that he was acting in the way 
best calculated to secure his daughter’s happiness stimu- 
lated and encouraged him. 

He went on deck, to meet Iris skipping down the 
hatchway. 

“Oh, there you are!’ she cried. “I was just coming 
to find out why you were moping in your cabin. You 
are missing the most beautiful view—all greens, and 
blues, and browns! Run, quick! I want you to see every 
inch of it.” 

She held out her hand and pulled him gleefully up the 
steps. Leaning against the taffrail, some distance apart 
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from each other, were Anstruther and Lord Ventnor. 
Need it be said to whom Iris drew her father? 

“Here he is, Robert,” she laughed. “I do believe he 
was sulking because Captain Fitzroy was so very at- 
tentive to me. Yet you didn’t mind it a bit!” 

The two men looked into each other eyes. They 
smiled. How could they resist the contagion of her 
sunny nature? 

“T have been thinking over what you said to me just 
now, Anstruther,” said the shipowner slowly. 

“Oh!” cried Iris. “Have you two been talking se- 
crets behind my back?” 

“Tt is no secret to you—my little girl * Her 
father’s voice lingered on the phrase. ‘When we are 
on shore, Robert, I will explain matters to you more 
fully. Just now I wish only to tell you that where Iris 
has given her heart I will not refuse her hand.” 

‘You darling old dad! And is that what all the mys- 
tery was about?” 

She took his face between her hands and kissed him. 
Lord Ventnor, wondering at this effusiveness, strolled 
forward. 

“What has happened, Miss Deane?” he inquired. 
“Have you just discovered what an excellent parent you 
possess ?”” 

The baronet laughed, almost hysterically. ‘ *Pon my 
honor,” he cried, “you could not have hit upon a hap- 
pier explanation.” 

His lordship was not quite satisfied. 

“I suppose you will take Iris to Smith’s Hotel?” he 
said with cool impudence. 
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Iris answered him. 

“Yes. My father has just asked Robert to come 
with us—by inference, that is. Where are you going?” 

The adroit use of her lover’s Christian name goaded 
his lordship to sudden heat. 

“Indeed!” he snarled. “Sir Arthur Deane has evi- 
dently decided a good many things during the last hour.” 

“Yes,” was the shipowner’s quiet retort. “I have de- 
cided that my daughter’s happiness should be the chief 
consideration of my remaining years. All else must 
give way to it.” 

The Earl’s swarthy face grew sallow with fury. His 
eyes blazed, and there was a tense vibrato in his voice 
as he said— 

“Then I must congratulate you, Miss Deane. You 
are fated to endure adventures. Having escaped from 
the melodramatic perils of Rainbow Island you are 
destined to experience another variety of shipwreck 
here.” 

He left them. Not a word had Robert spoken 
throughout the unexpected scene. His heart was throb- 
bing with a tremulous joy, and his lordship’s sneers 
were lost on him. But he could not fail to note the 
malignant purpose of the parting sentence. 

In his quietly masterful way he placed his hand 
on the baronet’s shoulder. 

“What did Lord Ventnor mean?” he asked. 

Sir Arthur Deane answered, with a calm smile—*It is 
difficult to talk openly at this moment. Wait until we 
reach the hotel.” 

The news flew fast through the settlement that 
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H.M.S. Orient had returned from her long search for 
the Sirdar. The warship occupied her usual anchorage, 
and a boat was lowered to take off the passengers. Lieu- 
tenant Playdon went ashore with them. A feeling of 
consideration for Anstruther prevented any arrange- 
ments being made for subsequent meetings. Once their 
courteous duty was ended, the officers of the Orient 
could not give him any further socia] recognition. 

Lord Ventnor was aware of this fact and endeavored 
to turn it to advantage. 

“By the way, Fitzroy,” he called out to the com- 
mander as he prepared to descend the gangway, “I 
want you, and any others not detained by duty, to come 
and dine with me tonight.” 

Captain Fitzroy answered blandly—“It is very good 
of you to ask us, but I fear I cannot make any definite 
arrangements until I learn what orders are awaiting me 
here.” 

“Oh, certainly. Come if you can, eh?” 

“Yes; suppose we leave it at that.” 

It was a polite but decided rebuff. It in no way 
tended to sweeten Lord Ventnor’s temper, which was 
further exasperated when he hurt his shin against one 
of Robert’s disreputable-looking tins, with its accumu- 
lation of débris. 

The boat swung off into the tideway. Her progress 
shorewards was watched by a small knot of people, 
mostly loungers and coolies. Among them, however, 
were two persons who had driven rapidly to the landing- 
place when the arrival of the Orient was reported. One 
bore all the distinguishing marks of the army officer of 
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high rank, but the other was unmistakably a globe- 
trotter. Only in Piccadilly could he have purchased his 
wondrous sola topi, or pith helmet—with its imitation 
puggri neatly frilled and puckered—and no tailor who 
ever carried his goose through the Exile’s Gate would 
have fashioned his expensive garments. But the old 
gentleman made no pretence that he could “hear the 
East a-callin’.” He swore impartially at the climate, 
the place, and its inhabitants. At this instant he was 
in a state of wild excitement. He was very tall, very 
stout, exceedingly red-faced. Any budding medico who 
understood the pre-eminence enjoyed by ag. ad in a pre- 
scription, would have diagnosed him as a first-rate sub- 
‘ject for apoplexy. 

Producing a tremendous telescope, he vainly endeav- 
ored to balance it on the shoulder of a native servant. 

“Can’t you stand still, you blithering idiot!” he © 
shouted, after futile attempts to focus the advancing 
boat, “or shall I steady you by a clout over the ear?” 

His companion, the army man, was looking through 
a pair of field-glasses. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “I can see Sir Arthur Deane, | 
and a girl who looks like his daughter. There’s that 
infernal scamp, Ventnor, too.” 

The big man brushed the servant out of his way, and 
brandished the telescope as though it were a bludgeon. 

“The dirty beggar! He drove my lad to misery and 
death, yet he has come back safe and sound. Wait till 
I meet him. Pll ie 

“Now, Anstruther! Remember your promise. I will 
deal with Lord Ventnor. My vengeance has first claim. 
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What! By the jumping Moses, I do believe—— Yes. 
It is. Anstruther! Your nephew is sitting next to the 
girl!” 

The telescope fell on the stones with a crash. The 
giant’s rubicund face suddenly blanched. He leaned 
on his friend for support. 

“You are not mistaken,” he almost whimpered. “Look 
again, for God’s sake, man. Make sure before you 
speak. Tell me! Tell me!” 

“Calm yourself, Anstruther. It is Robert, as sure 
as I’m alive. Don’t you think I know him, my poor 
disgraced friend, whom I, like all the rest, cast off in 
his hour of trouble? But I had some excuse. There! 
There! I didn’t mean that, old fellow. Robert himself 
will be the last man to blame either of us. Who could 
have suspected that two people—one of them, God help 
'me! my wife—would concoct such a hellish plot!” 

The boat glided gracefully alongside the steps of the 
quay, and Playdon sprang ashore to help Iris to alight. 
What happened immediately afterwards can best be told 
in his own words, as he retailed the story to an appre- 
ciative audience in the ward-room. 

“We had just landed,” he said, “and some of the 
crew were pushing the coolies out of the way, when two 
men jumped down the steps, and a most fiendish row 
sprang up. That is, there was no dispute or wrangling, 
but one chap, who, it turned out, was Colonel Costobell, 
grabbed Ventnor by the shirt front, and threatened to 
smash his face in if he didn’t listen then and there to 
what he had to say. I really thought about interfer- 
ing, until I heard Colonel Costobell’s opening words. 
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After that I would gladly have seen the beggar chucked 
into the harbor. We never liked him, did we?” 

“Ask no questions, Pompey, but go ahead with the 
yarn,” growled the first lieutenant. 

“Well, it seems that Mrs. Costobell is dead. She got 
enteric a week after the Orient sailed, and was a goner 
in four days. Before she died she owned up.” 

He paused, with a base eye to effect. Not a man 
moved a muscle. | 

“All right,” he cried. “I will make no more false 
starts. Mrs. Costobell begged her husband’s forgiveness 
for her treatment of him, and confessed that she and 
Lord Ventnor planned the affair for which Anstruther 
was tried by court-martial. It must have been a beast- 
ly business, for Costobell was sweating with rage, 
though his words were icy enough. And you ought to 
have seen Ventnor’s face when he heard of the deposi- 
tions, sworn to and signed by Mrs. Costobell and by 
several Chinese servants whom he bribed to give false 
evidence. He promised to marry Mrs. Costobell if her 
husband died, or, in any event, to bring about a divorce 
when the Hong Kong affair had blown over. Then she 
learnt that he was after Miss Iris, and there is no doubt 
her fury helped on the fever. Costobell said that, for 
his wife’s sake, he would have kept the wretched thing 
secret, but he was compelled to clear Anstruther’s name, 
especially as he came across the other old Johnnie——” 

‘Pompey, you are incoherent with excitement. Who 
is ‘the other old Johnnie’?” asked the first luff severely. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Why, Anstruther’s uncle, of 
course, a heavy old swell with just a touch of Yorkshire 
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in his tongue. I gathered that he disinherited his 
nephew when the news of the court-martial reached him. 
Then he relented, and cabled to him. Getting no news, 
he came East to look for him. He met Costobell the day 
after the lady died, and the two swore—the stout uncle 
can swear a treat—anyhow, they vowed to be revenged 
on Ventnor, and to clear Anstruther’s character, living 
or dead. Poor old chap! He cried like a baby when he 
asked the youngster to forgive him. It was quite touch- 
ing. I can tell you . 

Playdon affected to search for his pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“To tell us, or it will be worse for you,” cried his 
mentor. 

“Give me time, air, a drink! What you fellows want 
is a phonograph. Let me see. Well, Costobell shook 
Ventnor off at last, with the final observation that 
Anstruther’s court-martial has been quashed. The next 
batch of general orders will re-instate him in the regi- 
ment, and it rests with him to decide whether or not a 
criminal warrant shall be issued against his lordship for 
conspiracy. Do you fellows know what conspir——?” 

“You cuckoo! What did Miss Deane do?” 

“Clung to Anstruther like a weeping angel, and 
kissed everybody all round when Ventnor got away. 
Well—hands off. I mean her father, Anstruther and 
the stout uncle. Unfortunately I was not on in that 
scene. But, for some reason, they all nearly wrung my 
arm off, and the men were so excited that they gave the 
party a rousing cheer as their rickshaws went off in a 
bunch. Will no Christian gentleman get me a drink?” 
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The next commotion arose in the hotel when Sir 
Arthur Deane seized the first opportunity to explain the 
predicament in which his company was placed, and the 
blow which Lord Ventnor yet had it in his power to deal. 

Mr. William Anstruther was an interested auditor. 
Robert would have spoken, but his uncle restrained him. 

“Leave this to me, lad,” he exclaimed. ‘When I was 
coming here in the Sirdar there was a lot of talk about 
Sir Arthur’s scheme, and there should not be much diffi- 
culty in raising all the brass required, if half what I 
heard be true. Sit you down, Sir Arthur, and tell us 
all about it.” 

The shipowner required no second bidding. With the 
skill for which he was noted, he described his operations 
in detail, telling how every farthing of the first instal- 
ments of the two great loans was paid up, how the earn- 
ings of his fleet would quickly overtake the deficit in 
capital value caused by the loss of the three ships, and 
how, in six months’ time, the leading financial houses 
of London, Paris, and Berlin would be offering him 
more money than he would need. 

To a shrewd man of business the project could not 
fail to commend itself, and the Yorkshire squire, though 
a trifle obstinate in temper, was singularly clear-headed 
in other respects. He brought his great fist down on 
the table with a whack. 

“Send a cable to your company, Sir Arthur,” he cried, 
“and tell them that your prospective son-in-law will pro- 
vide the ten thousand pounds you require. I will see 
that his draft is honored. You can add, if you like, 
that another ten will be ready if wanted when this lot is 
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spent. I did my lad one d—er—deuced bad turn in my 
life. This time, I think, I am doing him a good one.” 

“You are, indeed,” said Iris’s father enthusiastically. 
“The unallotted capital he is taking up will be worth 
four times its face value in two years.” 

“All the more reason to make his holding twenty in- 
stead of ten,” roared the Yorkshireman. “But look 
here. You talk about dropping proceedings against 
that precious earl whom I saw to-day. Why not tell 
him not to try any funny tricks until Robert’s money is 
safely lodged to your account? We have him in our 
power. Dash it all, let us use him a bit.” 

Even Iris laughed at this naive suggestion. It was 
delightful to think that their arch enemy was actually 
helping the baronet’s affairs at that very moment, and 
would continue to do so until he was flung aside as being 
of no further value. Although Ventnor himself had 
carefully avoided any formal commitment, the cable- 
grams awaiting the shipowner at Singapore showed that 
confidence had already been restored by the uncontra- 
dicted use of his lordship’s name. 

Robert at last obtained a hearing. 

“You two are quietly assuming the attitude of the 
financial magnates of this gathering,” he said. “I must 
admit that you have managed things very well between 
you, and I do not propose for one moment to interfere 
with your arrangements. Nevertheless, Iris and I are 
really the chief moneyed persons present. You spoke of 
financial houses in England and on the Continent back- 
ing up your loans six months hence, Sir Arthur. You 
need not go to them. We will be your bankers.” 
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The baronet laughed with a whole-hearted gaiety that 
revealed whence Iris got some part, at least, of her 
bright disposition. 

“Will you sell your island, Robert?” he cried. ‘I am 
afraid that not even Iris could wheedle any one into 
buying it.” 

“But father, dear,” interrupted the girl earnestly, 
“what Robert says is true. We have a gold mine there. 
It is worth so much that you will hardly believe it until 
there can no longer be any doubt in your mind. I sup- 
pose that is why Robert asked me not to mention his 
discovery to you earlier.” | 

“No, Iris, that was not the reason,” said her lover, 
and the older men felt that more than idle fancy inspired 
the astounding intelligence that they had just heard. 
“Your love was more to me than all the gold in the 
world. I had won you. I meant to keep you, but I 
refused to buy you.” 

He turned to her father. His pent-up emotion mas- 
tered him, and he spoke as one who could no longer 
restrain his feelings. 

“J have had no chance to thank you for the words 
you uttered at the moment we quitted the ship. Yet I 
will treasure them while life lasts. You gave Iris to 
me when I was poor, disgraced, an outcast from my 
family and my profession. And I know why you did 
this thing. It was because you valued her happiness 
more than riches or reputation. I am sorry now I did 
not explain matters earlier. It would have saved you 
much needless suffering. But the sorrow has sped like 
an evil dream, and you will perhaps not regret it, for 
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your action today binds me to you with hoops of steel. 
And you, too, uncle. You traveled thousands of miles 
to help and comfort me in my anguish. Were I as bad 
as I was painted, your kind old heart still pitied me; you 
were prepared to pluck me from the depths of despair 
and degradation. Why should I hate Lord Ventnor? 
What man could have served me as he did? He has 
given me Iris. He gained for me at her father’s hands 
a concession such as mortal has seldom wrested from 
black-browed fate. He brought my uncle to my side in 
the hour of my adversity. Hate him! I would have his 
statue carved in marble, and set on high to tell all who 
passed how good may spring out of evil—how God’s 
wisdom can manifest itself by putting even the creeping 
and crawling things of the earth to some useful pur- 
pose.” 

“Dash it all, lad,” vociferated the elder Anstruther, 
“what ails thee? I never heard you talk like this 
before!” | 

The old gentleman’s amazement was so comical that 
further tension was out of the question. 

Robert, in calmer mood, informed them of the manner 
in which he hit upon the mine. The story sounded like 
wildest romance—this finding of a volcanic dyke 
guarded by the bones of “J. S.” and the poison-filled 
quarry—but the production of the ore samples changed 
wonder into certainty. 

Next day a government metallurgist estimated the 
value of the contents of the two oil-tins at about £500, 
yet the specimens brought from the island were not by 
.any means the richest available. 
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And now there is not much more to tell of Rainbow 
Island and its castaways. On the day that Captain 
Robert Anstruther’s name appeared in the Gazette, re- 
instating him to his rank and regiment, Iris and he were 
married in the English Church at Hong Kong, for it 
was his wife’s wish that the place which witnessed his 
ignominy should also witness his triumph. 

A good-natured admiral decided that the urgent re- 
quirements of the British Navy should bring H.M.S. 
Orient to the island before the date fixed for the cere- 
mony. Lieutenant Playdon officiated as best man, whilst 
the Orient was left so scandalopsly short-handed for 
many hours that a hostile vessel, at least twice her size, 
might have ventured to attack her. 

Soon afterwards, Robert resigned his commission. He 
regretted the necessity, but the demands of his new 
sphere in life rendered this step imperative. Mining 
engineers, laborers, stores, portable houses, engines, 
and equipment were obtained with all haste, and the 
whole party sailed on one of Sir Arthur Deane’s ships 
to convoy a small steamer specially hired to attend to 
the wants of the miners. ; 

At last, one evening, early in July, the two vessels 
anchored outside Palm-tree Rock, and Mir Jan could 
be seen running frantically about the shore, for no valid 
reason save that he could not stand still. The sahib 
brought him good news. The Governor of Hong Kong 
felt that any reasonable request made by Anstruther 
should be granted if possible. He had written such a 
strong representation of the Mahommedan’s case to the 
Government of India that there was little doubt the 
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returning mail would convey an official notification that 
Mir Jan, formerly naik in the Kumaon Rissala—he who 
once killed a man—had been granted a free pardon. 

The mining experts verified Robert’s most sanguine 
views after a very brief examination of the deposit. 
Hardly any preliminary work was needed. In twenty- 
four hours a small concentrating plant was erected, and 
a ditch made to drain off the carbonic anhydride in the 
valley. After dusk a party of coolies cleared the 
quarry of its former occupants. Towards the close of 
the following day, when the great steamer once more 
slowly turned her head to the north-west, Iris could hear 
the steady thud of an engine at work on the first con- 
signment of ore. 

Robert had been busy up to the last moment. There 
was so much to be done in a short space of time. The 
vessel carried a large number of passengers, and he did 
not wish to detain them too long, though they one and 
all expressed their willingness to suit his convenience 
in this respect. 

Now his share of the necessary preparations was con- 
cluded. His wife, Sir Arthur.and his uncle were gath- 
ered in a corner of the promenade deck when he ap- 
proached and told them that his last instruction ashore 
was for a light to be fixed on Summit Rock as soon as 
the dynamo was in working order. 

“When we all come back in the cold weather,” he 
explained gleefully, “we will not imitate the Sirdar by 
running on to the reef, should we arrive by night.” 

Iris answered not. Her blue eyes were fixed on the 
fast-receding cliffs. 
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“Sweetheart,” said her husband, “why are you so 
silent ?” 

She turned to him. The light of the setting sun 
illumined her face with its golden radiance. 

“Because I am so happy,” she said. ‘Oh, Robert 
dear, so happy and thankful.” 


® # + 2 # 


Postscript 


The latest news of Col. and Mrs. Anstruther is con- 
tained in‘a letter written by an elderly maiden lady, 
resident in the North Riding of Yorkshire, to a friend 
in London. It is dated some four years after the events 
already recorded. 

Although its information is garbled and, to a certain 
extent, inaccurate, those who have followed the adven- 
tures of the young couple under discussion will be able 
to appreciate its opinions at their true value. When 
the writer states facts, of course, her veracity is un- 
questionable, but occasionally she flounders badly when 
she depends upon her own judgment. 

Here is the letter: 


** My pear Heten: 

**I have not seen or heard of you during so long a time 
that I am simply dying to tell you all that is happening here. 
You will remember that some people named Anstruther 
bought the Fairlawn estate near our village some three years 
ago. They are, as you know, enormously rich. The doctor 
tells me that when they are not squeezing money out of the 
wretched Chinese, they dig it in barron-loads out of some 
magic island in the Atlantic or the Pacific—lI really forget 
which. 
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‘* Anyhow, they could afford to entertain much more than 
they do. Mrs. Anstruther is very nice looking, and could 
be a leader of society if she chose, but she seems to care for 
no one but her husband and her babies. She has a boy and 
a girl, very charming children, I admit, and you seldom see 
her without them. They have a French bonne apiece, and a 
most murderous-looking person—a Mahommedan native, I 
believe — stalks alongside and behaves as if he would tn- 
stantly decapitate any person who as much as looked at them. 
Such a procession you never saw! Mrs. Anstruther’s devo- 
tion to her husband is too absurd. He isa tall, handsome 
man, of distinguished appearance, but on the few occasions 
I have spoken to him he impressed me as somewhat faciturn. 
Yet to see the way in which his wife even looks at him you 
would imagine that he had not his equal in the world! 

**T believe there is some secret in their lives. Colonel 
Anstruther used to be in the army — he is now in command 
of our local yeomanry — and although his name is ‘ Robert,’ 
tout court, I have often heard Mrs. Anstruther call him 
‘Jenks.’ Their boy, too, is christened ‘Robert Jenks An- 
struther.” Now, my dear Helen, do make inquiries about 
them in town circles. I particularly wish you to find out 
who is this person ‘ Jenks’ —a most vulgar name. I am 
sure you will unearth something curious, because Mrs. An- 
struther was a Miss Deane, daughter of the baronet, and 
Anstruther’s people are well known in Yorkshire. There are 
absolutely no Jenkses connected with them on either side. 

“‘Y think I can help you by another clue, as a very odd 
incident occurred at our hunt ball last week. The An- 
struthers, I must tell you, usually go away for the winter, 
to China, or to their fabulous island. This year they re- 
mained at home, and Colone} Anstruther became M.F.H., 
as he is certainly a most liberal man so far as sport and charity 
are concerned. 
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‘* Well, dear, the Dodgsons — you remember the Leeds 
clothier people — having contrived to enter county society, 
invited the Earl of Ventnor down for the ball. He, it seems, 
knew nothing about Anstruther being M.F.H., and of course 
Mrs. Anstruther received. The moment Lord Ventnor heard 
her name he was very angry. He said he did not care to meet 
her, and left for London by the next train. The Dodgsons 
were anfully annoyed with him, and Mrs. Dodgson had the 
bad taste to tell Mrs. Anstruther all about it. And what do 
you think she said — ‘ Lord Ventnor need not have been so 
frightened. My husband has not brought his hunting-crop 
with him!’ 

**I was not there, but young Barker told me that Mrs. 
Anstruther looked very impressive as she said this. ‘Stun- 
ning!’ was the word he used, but young Barker is a fool, 
and thinks Mrs. A. is the most beautiful woman in Yorkshire. 
Her dress, they say, was magnificent, which I can hardly 
credit, as she usually goes about in the plainest tailor-made 
clothes. By the way, I forgot to mention that the An- 
struthers have restored our parish church. The vicar, of 
course, is enraptured with them. I dislike people who are 
so free with their money and yet reserved in their friendship. 
It is a sure sign, when they court popularity, that they dread 
something leaking out about the past. 

** Do write soon. Don’t forget ‘ Jenks’ and ‘ Lord Vent- 
nor’; those are the lines of inquiry. 

: ** Yours, 
** MATILDA. 


‘* PS, — Perhaps] am misjudgingthem. Mrs. Anstruther 
has just sent me an invitation to an ‘ At Home’ next Thurs- 
day. — M. 

_‘* pps, — Dear me, this letter will never get away. I 
have just destroyed another envelope to tell you that the 
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vicar came in to tea. From what he told me about Lord 
Ventnor, I imagine that Mrs. Anstruther said no more than 
he deserved. — M.’’ 


Nor. — Colonel Anstruther’s agents discovered, after long and 
costly inquiry, that a Shields man named James Spence, a marine 
engineer, having worked for a time as a miner in California, shipped 
as third engineer on a vessel bound for Shanghai. There he quitted 
her. He passed some time ashore in dissipation, took another job oh 
a Chinese river steamer, and was last heard of some eighteen months 
before the Jirdar was wrecked. He then informed a Chinese boarding- 
house keeper that he was going to make his fortune by accoinpanying 
some deep-sea fishermen, and he bought some stores and tools from 
a marine-store dealer. No one knew when or where he went, but 
from that date all trace of him disappeared. The only persons who 
mourned his loss were his mother and sister. The last letter they 
received from him was posted in Shanghai. Though the evidence 
connecting him with the recluse of Rainbow Island was slight, and 
purely circumstantial, Colonel Anstruther provided for the future of 
his relatives in a manner that secured their lasting gratitude. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Ir will be observed that the greater part of this little 
book has been taken in one form or other from Lockhart’s 
Lifeof Sir Walter Scott, inten volumes. No introduction 
to Scott would be worth much in which that course was 
not followed. Indeed, excepting Sir Walter's own writ- 
ings, there is hardly any other great source of information 
about him ; and that is so full, that hardly anything need- 
ful to illustrate the subject of Scott’s life remains un- 
touched. As regards the only matters of controversy,— 
Scott’s relations to the Ballantynes, I have taken care to 
check Mr. Lockhart’s statements by reading those of the 
representatives of the Ballantyne brothers; but with this 
exception, Sir Walter’s own works and Lockhart’s life 
of him are the great authorities concerning his character 
» and his story. 

Just ten years ago Mr. Gladstone, in expressing to 
the late Mr. Hope Scott the great delight which the 
perusal of Lockhart’s life of Sir Walter had given him, 
wrote, “I may be wrong, but I am vaguely under the 
impression that it has never had a really wide circulation. 
If so, it is the saddest pity, and I should greatly like 
(without any censure on its present length) to see pub- 
lished an abbreviation of it.” Mr. Gladstone did not 
then know that as long ago as 1848 Mr. Lockhart did 
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himself prepare such an abbreviation, in which the ori- 
ginal eighty-four chapters were compressed into eighteen, 
—though the abbreviation contained additions as well as 
compressions. But even this abridgment is itself a 
bulky volume of 800 pages, containing, I should think, 
considerably more than a third of the reading in the ori- 
ginal ten volumes, and ‘is not, therefore, very likely to be 
preferred to the completer work. In some respects I hope 
that this introduction may supply, better than that bulky 
abbreviation, what Mr. Gladstone probably meant to 
suggest,—some slight miniature taken from the great pic- 
ture with care enough to tempt on those who look on it 
to the study of the fuller life, as well as of that image of 
Sir Walter which is impressed by his own hand upon 
his works, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANCESTRY, PARENTAGE, AND CHILDHOOD. 


Smr Watrer Scort was the first literary man of a great 
riding, sporting, and fighting clan. Indeed, his father— 
a Writer to the Signet, or Edinburgh solicitor—was the 
first of his race to adopt a town life and a sedentary pro- 
fession. Sir Walter was the lineal descendant—six 
generations removed—of that Walter Scott commemo- 
rated in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, who is known 
in Border history and legend as Auld Wat of Harden. 
Auld Wat's son William, captured by Sir Gideon Murray, 
of Elibank, during a raid of the Scotts on Sir Gideon’s 
lands, was, as tradition says, given his choice between being 
hanged on Sir Gideon’s private gallows, and marrying the 
ugliest of Sir Gideon’s three ugly daughters, Meikle- 
mouthed Meg, reputed as carrying off the prjze of ugliness 
among the women of four counties. Sir William was a hand- 
some man. He took three days to consider the alternative 
proposed to him, but chose life with the large-mouthed 
lady in the end; and found her, according to the tradition 
which the poet, her descendant, has transmitted, an excel- 
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lent wife, with a fine talent for pickling the beef which 
her husband stole from the herds of his foes. Meikle- 
mouthed Meg transmitted a distinct trace of her large 
mouth to all her descendants, and not least to bim 
who was to use his “meikle” mouth to best advan- 
tage as the spokesman of his race. Rather more than 
half-way between Auld Wat of Harden's times—i e., 
the middle of the sixteenth century—and those of Sir 
Walter Scott, poet and novelist, lived Sir Walter's 
great-grandfather, Walter Scott generally known in 
Teviotdale by the surname of Beardie, because he would 
never cut his beard after the banishment of the Stuarts, 
and who took arms in their cause and lost by his intrigues 
on their behalf almost all that he had, besides running 
the greatest risk of being hanged as a traitor. This was 
the ancestor of whom Sir Walter speaks in the intro- 
duction to the last canto of Marmion :— 


“ And thus my Christmas still I hold, 
Where my great grandsire came of old, 
With amber beard and flaxen hair, 

And reverend apostolic air,— 

The feast and holy tide to share, 

And mix sobriety with wine, 

And honest mirth with thoughts divine ; 
Small thought was his in after time 
E’er to be hitch’d into a rhyme, 

The simple sire could only boast 

That he was loyal to his cost ; 

The banish’d race of kings revered, 

And lost his land—but kept his bear.” 


Sir Walter inherited from Beardie that sentimental 
Stuart bias which his better judgment condemned, but 
which seemed to be rather part of his blood than of his 
mind. And most useful to him this sentiment un- 
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doubtedly was in helping him to restore the mould and 
fashion of the past. TBeardie’s second son was Sir 
Walter's grandfather, and to him he owed not only his 
first childish experience of the delights of country life, 
but also,—in his own estimation at least,—that risky, 
speculative, and sanguine spirit which had so much in- 
fluence over his fortunes. The good man of Sandy- 
Knowe, wishing to breed sheep, and being destitute of 
capital, borrowed 30/. from a shepherd who was willing 
to invest that sum for him in sheep; and the two set off 
to purchase a flock near Wooler, in Northumberland ; 
but when the shepherd had found what he thought 
would suit their purpose, he returned to find his master 
galloping about a fine hunter, on which he had spent 
the whole capital in hand. This speculation, however, 
prospered. A few days later Robert Scott displayed 
the qualities of the hunter to such admirable effect 
with John Scott of Harden’s hounds, that he sold the 
horse for double the money he had given, and, unlike his 
grandson, abandoned speculative purchases there and 
then. In the latter days of his clouded fortunes, after 
Ballantyne’s and Constable’s failure, Sir Walter was accus- 
tomed to point to the picture of his grandfather and 
say, “‘Blood will out: my building and planting was 
but his buying the hunter before he stocked his sheep- 
walk, over again.” But Sir Walter added, says Mr. 
Lockhart, as he glanced at the likeness of his own staid 
and prudent father, “‘ Yet it was a wonder, too, for I have 
a thread of the attorney in me,” which was doubtless the 
case; nor was that thread the least of his inheritances, 
for from his father certainly Sir Walter derived that 
disposition towards conscientious, plodding industry, 
legalism of mind, methodical habits of work, and a 
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generous, equitable interpretation of the scope of all his 
obligations to others, which, prized and cultivated by 
him as they were, turned a great genius, which, espe- 
cially considering the hare-brained element in him, might 
easily have been frittered away or devoted to worth- 
less ends, to such fruitful account, and stamped it with 
so grand an impress of personal magnanimity and forti- 
tude. Sir-Walter’s father reminds one in not a few 
of the formal and rather martinetish traits which are 
related of him, of the father of Goethe, “a formal man, 
with strong ideas of strait-laced education, passionately 
orderly (he thought a good book nothing without a good 
binding), and never so much excited as by a necessary 
deviation from the ‘ pre-established harmony’ of house- 
hold rules.” That description would apply almost wholly 
to the sketch of old Mr. Scott which the novelist has 
given us under the thin disguise of Alexander Fairford, 
Writer to the Signet, in Redgauntlet, a figure confessedly 
meant, in its chief features, to represent his father. To 
this Sir Walter adds, in one of his later journals, the 
trait that his father was a man of fine presence, who con- 
ducted all conventional arrangements with a certain gran- 
deur and dignity of air, and “absolutely loved a funeral.” 
‘‘ He seemed to preserve the list of a whole bead-roll of 
cousins merely for the pleasure of being at their 
funerals, which he was often asked to superintend, and 
I suspect had sometimes to pay for. He carried me with 
him as often as he could to these mortuary ceremonies; 
but feeling I was not, like him, either useful or ornamental, 
I escaped as often as I could.” This strong dash of the 
conventional in Scott's father, this satisfaction in seeing 
people fairly to the door of life, and taking his final leave 
of them there, with something of a ceremonious flourish 
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of observance, was, however, combined with a much 
nobler and deeper kind of orderliness. Sir Walter used 
to say that his father had lost no small part of a very 
flourishing business, by insisting that his clients should do 
their duty to their own people better than they were 
themselves at all inclined to do it. And of this generous 
strictness in sacrificing his own interests to his sympathy 
for others, the son had as much as the father. 

Sir Walter’s motber, who was a Miss Rutherford, the 
daughter of a physician, had been better educated than 
most Scotchwomen of her day, in spite of having been 
sent “to be finished off” by “the honourable Mrs. 
Ogilvie,” whose training was so effective, in one direction 
at least, that even in her eightieth year Mrs. Scott could 
not enjoy a comfortable rest in her chair, but “ took ar 
much care to avoid touching her chair with her back, as if 
she had still been under the stern eyes of Mrs. Ogilvie.” 
None the less Mrs. Scott was a motherly, comfortable 
woman, with much tenderness of heart, and a well-stored, 
vivid memory. Sir Walter, writing of her, after his 
mother’s death, to Lady Louisa Stewart, says, “She had 
a mind peculiarly well stored with much acquired infor- 
mation and natural talent, and as she was very old, and 
had an excellent memory, she could draw, without the 
least exaggeration or affectation, the most striking pictures 
of the past age. If I have been able to do anything 
in the way of painting the past times, it is very much 
from the studies with which she presented me. She 
connected a long period of time with the present generation, 
for she remembered, and had often spoken with, a person 
who perfectly recollected the battle of Dunbar and Oliver 
Cromwell’s subsequent entry into Edinburgh.” On the 
day before the stroke of paralysis which carried her off, she 
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had told Mr. and Mrs. Scott of Harden, “with great 
accuracy, the real story of the Bride of Lammermuir, and 
pointed out wherein it differed from the novel. She had 
all the names of the parties, and pointed out (for she 
was a great genealogist) their connexion with existing 
families.” Sir Walter records many evidences of the 
tenderness of his mother’s nature, and he returned — 
warmly her affection for himself. His executors, in lifting 
up his desk, the evening after his burial, found “ arranged 
in careful order a series of little objects, which had 
obviously been so placed there that his eye might rest on 
them every morning before he began his tasks. These 
were the old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his 
mother’s toilette, when he, a sickly child, slept in her 
dresaing-room,—the silver taper-stand, which the young 
advocate had bought for her with his first five-guinea fee, 
—a row of small packets inscribed with her hand, and 
containing the hair of those of her offspring that had died 
before her,—his father’s snuff-box, and etui-case,—and 
more things of the like sort.”* A story, characteristic 
of both Sir Walter’s parents, is told by Mr. Lockhart which 
will serve better than anything I can remember to bring 
the father and mother of Scott vividly before the imagi- 
nation. His father, like Mr. Alexander Fairford, in 
Redgauntiet, though himself a strong Hanoverian, inhe- 
rited enough feeling for the Stuarts from his grandfather 
Beardie, and sympathized enough with those who were, as 
he neutrally expressed it, “ out in ’45,” to ignore as much 
as possible any phrases offensive to the Jacobites. For 
instance, he always called Charles Edward not the Pre- 


' Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vi. 172-38. The edition referred to is 
throughout the edition of 1839 in ten volumes. 
3 Lockbart’s Life of Scott, x. 241. 
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tender but the Chevalier,—and he did business for many 
Jacobites :— 


“Mrs. Scott’s curiosity was strongly excited one autumn 
by the regular appearance at a certain hour every evening 
of a sedan chair, to deposit a person carefully muffled up in 
a mantle, who was immediately ushered into her husband’s 
private room, and commonly remained with him there until 
long after the usual bed-time of this orderly family. Mr. 
Scott answered her repeated inquiries with a vagueness that 
irritated the lady’s feelings more and more; until at last 
she could bear the thing no longer; but one evening, just as 
she heard the bell ring as for the stranger’s chair to carry 
him off, she made her appearance within the forbidden 
parlour with a salver in her hand, observing that she 
thought the gentlemen had sat so long they would be 
better of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to 
bring some for their acceptance. The stranger, a person of 
distinguished appearance, and richly dressed, bowed to the 
lady and accepted a cup; but her husband knit his brows, 
and refused very coldly to partake the refreshment. A 
moment afterwards the visitor withdrew, and Mr. Scott, 
lifting up the window-sash, took the cup, which he had left 
empty on the table, and tossed it out upon the pavement. 
The lady exclaimed for her china, but was put to silence by 
ker husband’s saying, “I can forgive your little curiosity, 
madam, hut you must pay the penalty. I may admit into 
my house, on a piece of business, persons wholly unworthy 
to be treated as guests by my wife. Neither lip of me nor 
of mine comes after Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.’ 

“This was the unhappy man who, after attending Prince 
Charles Stuart as his secretary throughout the greater part 
of his expedition, condescended to redeem his own life and 
fortune by bearing evidence against the noblest of his late 
master’s adherents, when— - 

“ Pitied by gentle hearts, Kilmarnock died, 
The brave, Balmerino were on thy side.” ! 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i. 243-4. 
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“ Broughton’s saucer” —i. e. the saucer belonging to the 
cup thus sacrificed by Mr. Scott to his indignation against 
one who had redeemed his own life and fortune by turn- 
ing king’s evidence against one of Prince Charles Stuart’s 
adherents,—was carefully preserved by his son, and hung 
up in his first study, or “den,” under a little print of 
Prince Charlie. This anecdote brings before the mind 
very vividly the character of Sir Walter’s parents. The 
eager curiosity of the active-minded woman, whom “ the 
honourable Mrs. Ogilvie” had been able to keep upright 
in her chair for life, but not to cure of the desire to 
unravel the little mysteries of which she had a passing 
glimpse; the grave formality of the husband, fretting 
under his wife’s personal attention to a dishonoured man, 
and making her pay the penalty by dashing to pieces the 
cup which the king’s evidence had used,—again, the 
visitor himself, perfectly conscious no doubt that the 
Hanoverian lawyer held him in utter scorn for his faith- 
lessness and cowardice, and reluctant, nevertheless, to 
reject the courtesy of the wife, though he could not get 
anything but cold legal advice from the husband :—all 
these are figures which must have acted on the youthful 
imagination of the poet with singular vivacity, and shaped 
themselves in a hundred changing turns of the historical 
kaleidoscope which was always before his mind’s eye, as 
he mused upon that past which he was to restore for us 
with almost more than its original freshness of life. With 
such scenes touching even his own home, Scott must 
have been constantly taught to balance in his own mind, 
the more romantic, against the more sober and rational 
considerations, which had so recently divided house 
against house, even in the same family and clan. That the 
stern Calvinistic lawyer should have retained so much of 
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his grandfather Beardie’s respect for the adherents of the 
exiled house of Stuart, must in itself have struck the boy 
as even more remarkable than the passionate loyalty of the 
Stuarts’ professed partisans, and have lent a new sanction 
to the romantic drift of his mother’s old traditions, and 
one to which they must have been indebted for a great 
part of their fascination. 

Walter Scott, the ninth of twelve children, of whom 
the first six died in early childhood, was born in Edin- 
burgh, on the 15th of August, 1771. Of the six later- 
born children, all but one were boys, and the one sister 
was a somewhat querulous invalid, whom he seems to have 
pitied almost more than he loved. At the age of eighteen 
months the boy had a teething-fever, ending in a life-long 
lameness ; and this was the reason why the child was sent 
to reside with his grandfather—the speculative grand- 
father, who had doubled his capital by buying a racehorse 
instead of sheep—at Sandy-Knowe, near the ruined tower 
of Smailholm, celebrated afterwards in his ballad of The 
Eve of St. John, in the neighbourhood of some fine crags, 
To these crags the housemaid sent from Edinburgh to 
look after him, used to carry him up, with a design 
(which she confessed to the housekeeper)—due, of 
course, to incipient insanity—of murdering the child 
there, and burying him in the moss. Of course the maid 
was dismissed. After this the child used to be sent out, 
when the weather was fine, in the safer charge of the 
shepherd, who would often lay him beside the sheep. 
Long afterwards Scott told Mr. Skene, during an excursion 
with Turner, the great painter, who was drawing his illus- 
tration of Smailholm tower for one of Scott’s works, that 
“the habit of lying on the turf there among the sheep and 
the lambs had given his mind a peculiar tenderness for 
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these animals, which it had ever since retained.” Being 
forgotten one day upon the knolls when a thunderstorm 
came on, his aunt ran out to bring him in, and found him 
shouting, “Bonny! bonny!” at every flash of lightning. 
One of the old servants at Sandy-Knowe spoke of the 
child long afterwards as ‘“‘a sweet-tempered bairn, a 
darling with all about the house,” and certainly the 
miniature taken of him in his seventh year confirms the 
impression thus given. It is sweet-tempered above every- 
thing, and only the long upper lip and large mouth, 
derived from his ancestress, Meg Murray, convey the pro- 
mise of the power which was in him. Of course the high, 
almost conical forehead, which gained him in his later 
days from his comrades at the bar the name of “Old 
Peveril,” in allusion to “the peak ” which they saw towering 
high above the heads of other men as he approached, is not 
so much marked beneath the childish locks of this minia- . 
ture as it was in later life; and the massive, and, in 
repose, certainly heavy face of his maturity, which con- 
veyed the impression of the great bulk of his character, is 
still quite invisible under the sunny ripple of childish 
earnestness and gaiety. Scott’s hair in childhood was 
light chestnut, which turned to nut brown in youth. His 
eyebrows were bushy, for we find mention made of them as 
a “‘pent-house.” His eyes were always light blue. They 
had in them a capacity, on the one hand, for enthu- 
siasm, sunny brightness, and even hare-brained humour, 
and on the other for expressing determined resolve and 
kindly irony, which gave great range of expression to 
the face. There are plenty of materials for judging what 
sort of a boy Scott was. In spite of his lameness, he early 
taught himself to clamber about with an agility that few 
children could have surpassed, and to sit his first pony—a 
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little Shetland, not bigger than a large Newfoundland 
dog, which used to come into the house to be fed by hin— 
even in gallops on very rough ground. He became very 
early a declaimer. Having learned the ballad of Hardy 
Knute, he shouted it forth with such pertinacious enthu- 
siasm that the clergyman of his grandfather’s parish 
complained that he “might as well speak in a cannon’s 
mouth as where that child was.” At six years of age Mrs. 
Cockburn described him as the most astounding genius 
of a boy, she ever saw. ‘‘He was reading a poem to his 
mother when I went in. I made him read on: it was 
the description of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the 
storm. ‘There’s the mast gone,’ says he; ‘crash it goes ; 
they will all perish.’ After his agitation he turns to me, 
‘That is too melancholy,’ says he; ‘I had better read 
you something more amusing.’” And after the call, he 
told his aunt he liked Mrs. Cockburn, for “she was a 
virtuoso like himself.” ‘Dear Walter,” says Aunt Jenny, 
‘“‘ what is a virtuoso?” “Don't yeknow? Why, it’s one 
who wishes and will know everything.” This last scene 
took place in his father’s house in Edinburgh ; but Scott’s 
life at Sandy-Knowe, including even the old minister, Dr. 
Duncan, who so bitterly complained of the boy’s ballad- 
spouting, is painted for us, as everybody knows, in the 
picture of his infancy given’ in the introduction to the 
third canto of Marmion :— 
“It was a barren scene and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled : 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wall-flower grew, 


And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the:low crag and ruin’d wall. 
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I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey’d ; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 

And marvell’d as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 
Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And, home returning, fill’d the hall 

With revel, wassail-rout, and brawl. 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway’s broken arches rang; 
Methooght grim features, seam’d with scars, 
Glared through the window’s rusty bars ; 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms, 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. - 
While, stretch’d at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought each combat o’er, 

Pebbles and shells in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display’d ; 

And onward still the Scottish lion bore, 
And still the scatter’d Southron fled before. 
Still, with vain fondness, could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face 

That brighten’d at our evening fire! 

From the thatch’d mansion’s grey-hair’d sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Show’d what in youth its glance had been; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbonght ; 
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To him the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest, 

Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint ; 

Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke ; 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A self-will’d imp, a grandame’s child ; 
But, half a plague and half a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, caress’d.”’ 


A picture this of a child of great spirit, though with 
that spirit was combined an active and subduing sweet+ 
ness which could often conquer, as by a sudden spell, 
those whom the boy loved. Towards those, however, whom 
he did not love he could be vindictive. His relative, 
the laird of Raeburn, on one occasion wrung the neck of 
a pet starling, which the child had partly tamed. “I 
flew at his throat like a wild-cat,” he said, in recalling 
the circumstance, fifty years later, in his journal on 
oceasion of the old laird’s death; “and was torn from 
him with no little difficulty.” And, judging from this 
journal, I doubt whether he had ever really forgiven the 
laird of Raeburn. Towards those whom he loved but 
had offended, his manner was very different. ‘I seldom,” 
said one of his tutors, Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ had occasion all the 
time I was in the family to find fault with him, even for 
trifles, and only once to threaten serious castigation, of 
which he was no sooner aware, than he suddenly sprang 
up, threw his arms about my neck and kissed me.” And 
the quaint old gentleman adds this commentary :—“ By 
such generous and noble conduct my displeasure was in a 
moment converted into esteem and admiration; my soul 
melted into tenderness, and I was ready to mingle my 
tears with his.” This spontaneous and fascinating sweet- 
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ness of his childhood was naturally overshadowed to some 
extent in later life by Scott’s masculine and proud cha- 
racter, but it was always in him. And there was 
much of true character in the child behind this sweet- 
ness. He had wonderful self-command, and a peremp- 
_ tory kind of good sense, even in his infancy. While yet 
a child under six years of age, hearing one of the servants 
beginning to tell a ghost-story to another, and well know- 
ing that if he listened, it would scare away his night’s 
rest, he acted for himself with all the promptness of an 
ulder person acting for him, and, in spite of the fasci- 
nation of the subject, resolutely muffled his head in the 
bed-clothes and refused to hear the tale. His sagacity 
in judging of the character of others was shown, too, even 
as a school-boy ; and once it led him to take an advan- 
tage which caused him many compunctions in after-life, 
whenever he recalled his skilful puerile tactics. On one 
occasion—I tell the story as he himself rehearsed it to 
Samuel Rogers, almost at the end of his life, after his 
attack of apoplexy, and just before leaving England 
. for Italy in the hopeless quest of health—he had long 
desired to get above a school-fellow in his class, who 
defied all his efforts, till Scott noticed that whenever a 
question was asked of his rival, the lad’s fingers grasped 
a particular button on his waistcoat, while his mind went 
in search of the answer. Scott accordingly anticipated 
that if he could remove this button, the boy would be 
thrown out, and so it proved. The button was cut off, 
and the next time the lad was questioned, his fingers 
being unable to find the button, and his eyes going in 
perplexed search after his fingers, he stood confounded, 
and Scott mastered by strategy the place which he could 
not gain by mere industry. ‘Often in after-life,” said 
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Scott, in narrating the manceuvre to Rogers, “‘has the sight 
of him smote me as I passed by him; and often have I 
resolved to make him some reparation, but it ended in 
good resolutions. Though I never renewed my acquaint- 
ance with him, I often saw him, for he filled some inferior 
office in one of the courts of law at Edinburgh. Poor 
fellow ! I believe he is dead ; he took early to drinking.”* 

Scott’s school reputation was one of irregular ability ; he 
- “glanced like a meteor from one end of the class to the 
other,” and received more praise for his interpretation of 
the spirit of his authors than for his knowledge of their 
language. Out of school his fame stood higher. He 
extemporized innumerable stories to which his school- 
fellows delighted to listen ; and, in spite of his lameness, 
he was always in the thick of the “ bickers,” or street 
fights with the boys of the town, and renowned for his 
boldness in climbing the “kittle nine stanes” which are 
‘projected high in air from the precipitous black granite 
of the Castle-rock.” At home he was much bullied by his 
elder brother Robert, a lively lad, not without some powers 
of verse-making, who went into the navy, then in an 
unlucky moment passed into the merchant service of the 
East India Company, and so lost the chance of distin- 
guishing himself in the great naval campaigns of Nelson. 
Perhaps Scott would have been all the better for a sister 
a little closer to him than Anne—sickly and fanciful— 
appears ever to have been. The masculine side of life 
appears to predominate a little too much in his school 
and college days, and he had such vast energy, vitality, 
and pride, that his life at this time would have borne a 
little taming under the influence of a sister thoroughly 


3 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i. 1238. 
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congenial to him. In relation to his studies he was 
wilful, though not perhaps perverse. He steadily de- 
clined, for instance, to learn Greek, though he mastered 
Latin pretty fairly. After a time spent at the High 
School, Edinburgh, Scott was sent to a school at Kelso, 
where his master made a friend and companion of him, 
and so poured into him a certain amount of Latin scholar- 
ship which he would never otherwise have obtained. I 
need. hardly add that as a boy Scott was, so far as a boy 
could be, a Tory—a worshipper of the past, and a great 
Conservative of any remnant of the past which reformers 
wished to get rid of. In the autobiographical fragment 
of -1808, he says, in relation to these school-days, “I, 
with my head on fire for chivalry, was a Cavalier; my 
friend was a Roundhead ; I was a Tory, and he was a 
Whig; I hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose 
with his victorious Highlanders; he liked the Presby- 
terian Ulysses, the deep and politic Argyle; so that we 
never wanted subjects of dispute, but our disputes were 
always amicable.” And he adds candidly enough: “In 
all these tenets there was no real conviction on my part, 
arising out of acquaintance with the views or principles 
of either party. . . . . Itook up politics at that 
period, as King Charles IT. did his religion, from an idea 
‘that the Cavalier creed was the more gentlemanlike per- 
suasion of the two.” And the uniformly amicable character 
of these controversies between the young people, itself 
shows how much more they were controversies of the 
imagination than of faith. Idoubt whether Scott’s con- 
victions on the issues of the Past were ever very much 
more decided than they were during his boyhood ; though 
undoubtedly he learned to understand much more pro- 
foundly what was really held by the ablest men on both 
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sides of these disputed issues. The result, however, was, 
I think, that while he entered better and better into both 
sides as life went on, he never adopted either with any 
earnestness of conviction, being content to admit, even 
to himself, that while his feelings leaned in one direction, 
his reason pointed decidedly in the other; and holding 
that it was hardly needful to identify himself positively 
with either. As regarded the present, however, feeling 
always carried the day. Scott was a Tory all his life. 
2 
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CHAPTER IL 
YOUTH—CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


As Scorr grew up, entered the classes of the college, and 
began his legal studies, first as apprentice to his father, 
and then in the law classes of the University, he became 
noticeable to all his friends for his gigantic memory,—the 
rich stores of romantic material with which it was loaded, 
—his giant feats of industry for any cherished purpose,— 
his delight in adventure and in all athletic enterprises,— 
his great enjoyment of youthful “ rows,” so long as they 
did not divide the knot of friends to which he belonged, 
and his skill in peacemaking amongst his own set. During 
his apprenticeship his only means of increasing his slender 
allowance with funds which he could devote to his 
favourite studies, was to earn money by copying, and he 
tells us himself that he remembered writing ‘120 folio 
pages with no interval either for food or rest,” fourteen 
or fifteen hours’ very hard work at the very least,— 
expressly for this purpose. 

In the second year of Scott’s apprenticeship, at about 
the age of sixteen, he had an attack of hemorrhage, 
no recurrence @f which took place for some forty 
years, but which was then the beginning of the end. 
During this illness silence was absolutely imposed 
upon him,—two old ladies putting their fingers on 
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their lips whenever he offered to speak. It was at this 
time that the lad began his study of the scenic side of 
history, and especially of campaigns, which he illustrated 
for himself by the arrangement of shells, seeds, and 
pebbles, so as to represent encountering armies, in the 
manner referred to (and referred to apparently in anticipa- 
tion of a later stage of his life than that he was then speak- 
ing of) in the passage from the introduction to the third 
canto of Marmion which I have already given. He also 
managed so to arrange the looking-glasses in his room as 
to see the troops march out to exercise in the meadows, 
as he lay in bed. His reading was almost all in the 
direction of military exploit, or romance and me- 
dizval legend and the later border songs of his own 
country. He learned Italian and read Ariosto. Later 
he learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes, whose 
“‘ novelas,” he said, “ first inspired him with the ambition 
to excel in fiction;” and all that he read and admired 
he remembered. Scott used to illustrate the capricious 
affinity of his own memory for what suited it, and its 
complete rejection of what did not, by old Beattie of 
Meikledale’s answer to a Scotch divine, who complimented 
him on the strength of his memory. “‘ No, sir,” said the 
old Borderer, ‘‘I have no command of my memory. It 
only retains what hits my fancy; and probably, sir, 
if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would not 
be able, when you finished, to remember a word you had 
been saying.” Such a memory, when it belongs to a man 
of genius, is really a sieve of the most valuable kind. 
It sifts away what is foreign and alien to his genius, and 
assimilates what is suited to it. In his very last days, 
when he was visiting Italy for the first time, Scott delighted 
in Malta, for it recalled to him Vertot’s Knights of Malta, 
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and much other medival story which he had pored over 
in his youth, But when his friends descanted to him at 
Pozzmoli on the Therme—commonly called the Temple 
of Serapis—among the ruins of which he stood, he only 
remarked that he would believe whatever he was told, 
“for many of his friends, and particularly Mr. Morritt, 
had frequently tried to drive classical antiquities, as they 
are called, into his head, but they had always found his 
skull too thick.” Was it not perhaps some deep literary 
instinct, like that here indicated, which made him, as a 
lad, refuse so steadily to learn Greek, and try to prove to 
his indignant professor that Ariosto was superior to 
Homer’? Scott afterwards deeply regretted this neglect 
of Greek ; but I cannot help thinking that his regret was 
misplaced. Greek literature would have brought before 
his mind standards of poetry and art which could not 
but have both deeply impressed and greatly daunted an 
intellect of so much power; I say both impressed and 
daunted, because I believe that Scott himself would never 
have succeeded in studies of a classical kind, while he 
might—like Goethe perhaps—have been either misled, by 
admiration for that school, into attempting what was not 
adapted to his genius, or else disheartened in the work 
for which his character and ancestry really fitted him. 
It has been said that there is a real affinity between Scott 
and Homer. But the long and refiuent music of Homer, 
once naturalized in his mind, would have discontented 
him with that quick, sharp, metrical tramp of his own moss- 
troopers, to which alone his genius as a poet was per- 
fectly suited. 

It might be supposed that with these romantic tastes, 
Scott could scarcely have made much of a lawyer, though 
the inference would, I believe, be quite mistaken. His 
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father, however, reproached him with being better fitted for 
a pedlar than a lawyer,—so persistently did he trudge over 
all the neighbouring counties in search of the beauties 
of nature and the historic associations of battle, siege, or 
legend. On one occasion when, with their last penny spent, 
Scott and one of his companions had returned to Edin- 
burgh, living during their last day on drinks of milk 
offered by generous peasant-women, and the hips and haws 
on the hedges, he remarked to his father how much.he 
had wished for George Primrose’s power of playing on the 
flute in order to earn o meal by the way, old Mr. Scott, 
catching grumpily at the idea, replied, “I greatly doubt, sir, 
you were born for nae better then a gangrel scrape-gut,”— 
a speech which very probably suggested his son’s concep- 
tion of Darsie Latimer’s adventures with the blind fiddler, 
‘‘ Wandering Willie,” in Redgauntlet. And, itis true that 
these were the days of mental and moral fermentation, 
what was called in Germany the Sturm-und-Drang, the 
“‘fret-and-fury” period of Scott’s life, so far as one so 
mellow and genial in temper ever passed through a period 
of fret and fury at all. In other words these were the days 
of rapid motion, of walks of thirty miles a day which 
the lame lad yet found no fatigue to him ; of mad enter- 
prises, scrapes and drinking-bouts, in one of which Scott 
was half persuaded by his friends that he actually sang 
a song for the only time in his life. But even in these 
days of youthful sociability, with companions of his 
own age, Scott was always himself, and his imperious will 
often asserted itself. Writing of this time, some thirty- 
five years or so later, he said, “‘ When I was a boy, and 
on foot expeditions, as we had many, no creature could be 
so indifferent which way our course was directed, and 1 
acquiesced in what any one proposed ; but if I was once 
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driven to make a choice, and felt piqued in honour to 
maintain my proposition, I have broken off from the 
whole. party, rather than yield to any one.” No doubt, 
too, in that day of what he himself described as “the 
silly smart fancies that ran in my brain like the bubbles 
in a glass of champagne, as brilliant to my thinking, as 
intoxicating, as evanescent,” solitude was no real depriva- 
tion to him; and one can easily imagine him marching off 
on his solitary way after a dispute with his companions, 
reciting to himself old songs or ballads, with that 
“noticeable but altogether indescribable play of the upper 
lip,” which Mr. Lockhart thinks suggested to one of 
Scott’s most intimate friends, on his first acquaintance 
with him, the grotesque notion that he had been “a 
hautboy-player.” This was the first impression formed 
of Scott by William Clerk, one of his earliest and life- 
long friends. It greatly amused Scott, who not only had 
never played on any instrument in his life, but could 
hardly make shift to join in the chorus of a popular song 
without marring its effect; but perhaps the impression 
suggested was not so very far astray after all. Looking 
to the poetic side of his character, the trumpet certainly 
would have been the instrument that would have best 
symbolized the spirit both of Scott’s thought and of his 
verses. Mr. Lockhart himself, in summing up his impres- 
sions of Sir Walter, quotes as the most expressive of his 
lines :-— 
“* Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name.” 


And undoubtedly this gives us the key-note of Scott's 
personal life as well as of his poetic power. Above every- 
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thing he was high-spirited, a man of noble, and, at the same 
time, of martial feelings. Sir Francis Doyle speaks very 
justly of Sir Walter as “among English singers the 
undoubted inheritor of that trumpet-note, which, under 
the breath of Homer, has made the wrath of. Achilles 
immortal ;” and I do not doubt that there was something 
in Scott’s face, and especially in the expression of his 
mouth, to suggest this even to his early college com- 
panions. Unfortunately, however, even “one crowded 
hour of glorious life” may sometimes have a “sensual ” 
inspiration, and in these days of youthful adventure, too 
many such hours seem to have owed their inspiration 
to the Scottish peasant’s chief bane, the Highland whisky. 
In his eager search after the old ballads of the Border, 
Scott had many a blithe adventure, which ended only too 
often in a carouse. It was soon after this time that he first 
began those raids into Liddesdale, of which all the world 
has enjoyed the records in the sketches—embodied subse- 
quently in Guy Mannering—of Dandie Dinmont, his pony 
Dumple, and the various Peppers and Mustards from 
whose breed there were afterwards introduced into Scott's 
own family, generations of terriers, always named, as Sir 
Walter expressed it, after “the cruet.” I must quote the 
now classic record of those youthful escapades :— 

“ Eh me,” said Mr. Shortreed, his companion in all these 
Liddesdale raids, “ sic an endless fand of humonr and drollery 
as he had then wi’ him. Never ten yards but we were either 
langhing or roaring and singing. Wherever we stopped, how 
brawlie he snited himsel’ to everybody! He aye did as the 
lave did ; never made himsel’ the great man or took ony airs 
in the company. I’ve seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, 
grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and dronk—(this, how- 
ever, even in our wildest rambles, was but rare)—but drunk 
or sober he was aye the gentleman. He looked excessively 
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heavy and stupid when he was fow, but he was never out 0’ 
gude humour.” 


One of the stories of that time will illustrate better 
the wilder days of Scott’s youth than any comment :— 


“On reaching one evening,” says Mr. Lockhart, some 
Charlieshope or other (I forget the name) among those wil- 
dernesses, they found a kindly reception as usual: but to 
their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard living, a 
measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. Soon 
after supper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had 
been produced, a young student of divinity who happened to 
be in the house was called upon to take the ‘ big ha’ Bible,’ in 
the good old fashion of Burns’ Saturday Night: and some 
progress had been already made in the service, when the good 
man of the farm, whose ‘tendency,’ as Mr. Mitchell says, 
‘was soporific,’ scandalized his wife and the dominie by start- 
ing suddenly from his knees, and rubbing his eyes, with a 
stentorian exclamation of ‘ By ! here’s the keg at last!’ 
and in tumbled, as he spake the word, a couple of sturdy 
herdsmen, whom, on hearing, a day before, of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain smuggler’s 
haunt at some considerable distance in quest of a supply of 
run brandy from the Solway frith. The pious ‘exercise’ of 
the household was hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand 
apologies for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly 
Elliot or Armstrong had the welcome keg mounted on the 
table without a moment’s delay, and gentle and simple, not 
forgetting the dominie, continued carousing about it until 
daylight streamed in upon the party. Sir Walter Scott 
seldom failed, when I saw him in company with his Liddes- 
dale companions, to mimic with infinite humour the sudden 
outburst of his old host on hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, 
which he knew to indicate the arrival of the keg, the con- 
sternation of the dame, and the rueful despair with which 
the young clergyman closed the book.”! 


' Lockhart’s Life of Seott, i. 269-71. 
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No wonder old Mr. Scott felt some doubt of his son’s 
success at the bar, and thought him more fitted in many 
respects for a “ gangrel scrape-gut.”! 

In spite of all this love of excitement, Scott became a 
sound lawyer, and might have been a great lawyer, had not 
his pride of character, the impatience of his genius, and 
the stir of his imagination rendered him indisposed to 
wait and slave in the precise manner which:the preposses- 
sions of solicitors appoint. 

For Scott’s passion for romantic literature was not at 
all the sort of thing which we ordinarily mean by boys’ 
or girls’ love of romance. No amount of drudgery or 
labour deterred Scott from any undertaking on the prose- 
cution of which he was bent. He was quite the reverse, 
indeed, of what is usually meant by sentimental, either in 
his manners or his literary interests. As regards the 
history of his own country he was no mean antiquarian. 
Indeed he cared for the mustiest antiquarian researches — 
of the medizval kind—so much, that in the depth of his 
troubles he speaks of a talk with a Scotch antiquary and 
herald as one of the things which soothed him most. 
‘‘T do not know anything which relieves the mind so 
much from the sullens as trifling discussions about anti- 
quarian old womanries. It is like knitting a stocking, 
diverting the mind without occupying it.”* Thus his 
love of romantic literature was as far as possible from that of 
a mind which only feeds on romantic excitements ; rather 
was it that of one who was so moulded by the transmitted 
and acquired love of feudal institutions with all their inci- 
dents, that he could not take any deep interest in any other 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i. 206. 
32 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ix. 221. 
y* 
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fashion of human society. Now the Scotch law was full 
of vestiges and records of that period, —was indeed a great 
standing monument of it ; and in numbers of his writings 
Scott shows with how deep an interest he had studied 
the Scotch law from this point of view. He remarks some- 
where that it was natural for a Scotchman to feel a strong 
attachment to the principle of rank, if only on the ground 
that almost any Scotchman might, under the Scotch law, 
turn out to be heir-in-tail to some great Scotch title or 
estate by the death of intervening relations. And the law 
which sometimes caused such sudden transformations, had 
subsequently a true interest for him of course as a novel 
writer, to say nothing of his interest in it as an antiqua- 
rian and historian who loved to repeople the earth, not 
merely with the picturesque groups of the soldiers and 
courts of the past, but with the actors in all the various 
quaint and homely transactions and puzzlements which 
the feudal ages had brought forth. Hence though, as a 
matter of fact, Scott never made much figure as an advo- 
cate, he became a very respectable, and might unquestion- 
ably have become a very great, lawyer. When he started 
at the bar, however, he had not acquired the tact to 
impress an ordinary assembly. In one case which he 
conducted before the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, when defending a parish minister threatened 
with deposition for drunkenness and unseemly behaviour, 
he certainly missed the proper tone,—first receiving a 
censure for the freedom of his manner in treating the alle- 
gations against his client, and then so far collapsing under 
the rebuke of the Moderator, as to lose the force and ur- 
gency necessary to produce an effect on his audience. But 
these were merely a boy’s mishaps. He was certainly by 
no means a Heaven-born orator, and therefore could not 
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expect to spring into exceptionally early distinction, and 
the only true reason for his relative failure was that he 
was so full of literary power, and so proudly impatient of 
the fetters which prudence seemed to impose on his extra- 
professional proceedings, that he never gained the credit 
he deserved for the general common sense, the unwearied 
industry, and the keen appreciation of the ins and outs of 
legal method, which might have raised him to the highest 
reputation even as a judge. 

' All readers of his novels know how Scott delights in 
the humours of the law. By way of illustration take the 
following passage, which is both short and amusing, in 
which Saunders Fairford—the old solicitor painted from 
Scott’s father in Redgauntlet—descants on the law of 
the stirrup-cup. “It was decided in a case before the 
town bailies of Cupar Angus, when Luckie Simpson’s cow 
had drunk up Luckie Jamieson’s browst of ale, while it 
stood in the door to cool, that there was no damage to 
pay, because the crummie drank without sitting down ; 
such being the circumstance constituting a Doch an 
Dorroch, which is a standing drink for which no reckoning 
is paid.” Ido not believe that any one of Scott's con- 
temporaries had greater legal abilities than he, though, as 
it happened, they were never fairly tried. But he had 
both the pride and impatience of genius. It fretted him 
to feel that he was dependent on the good opinions of 
solicitors, and that they who were incapable of under- 
standing his genius, thought the less instead of the better 
of him as an advocate, for every indication which he gave 
of that genius. Even on the day of his call to the bar he 
gave expression to a sort of humorous foretaste of this 
impatience, saying to William Clerk, who had been called 
with him, as he mimicked the air and tone of Highland 
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lass waiting at the Cross of Edinburgh to be hired for the 
harvest, “ We've stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, 
and deil a ane has speered our price.” Scott continued to 
practise at the bar—nominally at least — for fourteen 
years, but the most which he ever seems to have made in 
any one year was short of 2301., and latterly his practice 
was much diminishing instead of increasing. His own 
impatience of solicitors’ patronage was against him ; his 
well-known dabblings in poetry were still more against 
him ; and his general repute for wild and unprofessional ad- 
venturousness—which was much greater than he deserved 
—was probably most of all against him. Before he had 
been six years at the bar he joined the organization of the 
Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry, took a very active part in 
the drill, and was made their Quartermaster. Then he 
visited London, and became largely known for his 
ballads, and his love of ballads. In his eighth year 
at the bar he accepted a small permanent appointment, 
with 3007. o year, as sheriff of Selkirkshire; and this 
occurring soon after his marriage to a lady of some 
means, no doubt diminished still further his profes- 
sional zeal. For one third of the time during which 
Scott practised as an advocate he made no pretence of 
taking interest in that part of his work, though he was 
always deeply interested in the law itself. In 1806 he 
undertook gratuitously the duties of a Clerk of Session— 
a permanent officer of the Court at Edinburgh—and dis- 
charged them without remuneration for five years, from 
1806 to 1811, in order to secure his ultimate succession to 
the office in the place of an invalid, who for that 
period received all the emoluments and did none of the 
work. Nevertheless Scott’s legal abilities were so well 
known, that it was certainly at one time intended to offer 
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him a Barony of the Exchequer, and it was his own doing, 
apparently, that it was not offered. The life of literature 
and the life of the Bar hardly ever suit, and in Scott’s 
case they suited the less, that he felt himself likely to be 
a dictator in the one field, and only a postulant in the 
other. Literature was a far greater gainer by his choice, 
than Law could have been a loser. For his capacity for 
the law he shared with thousands of able men, his 
capacity for literature with few or none, 
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CHAPTER III. 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


One Sunday, about two years before his call to the bar, 
Scott offered his umbrella to a young lady of much 
beauty who was coming out of the Greyfriars Church 
during a shower; the umbrella was graciously accepted ; 
and it was not an unprecedented consequence that Scott 
fell in love with the borrower, who turned out to be 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart 
Belches, of Invernay. For near six years after this, 
Scott indulged the hope of marrying this lady, and it 
does not seem doubtful that the lady herself was in 
part responsible for this impression. Scott’s father, who 
thought his son’s prospects very inferior to those of Miss 
Stuart Belches, felt it his duty to warn the baronet of 
his son’s views, a warning which the old gentleman 
appears to have received with that grand unconcermn 
characteristic of elderly persons in high position, as a 
hint intrinsically incredible, or at least unworthy of 
notice. But he took no alarm, and Scott’s attentions to 
Margaret Stuart Belches continued till close on the eve 
of her marriage, in 1796, to William Forbes (afterwards 
Sir William Forbes), of Pitsligo, a banker, who proved 
to be one of Sir Walter’s most generous and most 
delicate-minded friends, when -his time of troubles came 
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towards the end of both their lives. Whether Scott was 
in part mistaken as to the impression he had made on 
the young lady, or she was mistaken as to the impression 
he had made on herself, or whether other circumstances 
intervened to cause misunderstanding, or the grand in- 
difference of Sir John gave way to active intervention 
when the question became a practical one, the world will 
now never know, but it does not seem very likely that 
aman of so much force as Scott, who certainly had at 
one time assured himself at least of the young lady’s 
strong regard, should have been easily displaced even by 
a rival of ability and of most generous and amiable 
character. An entry in the diary which Scott kept in 
1827, after Constable’s and Ballantyne’s failure, and his 
wife’s death, seems to me to suggest that there may have 
been some misunderstanding between the young people, 
though I am not sure that the inference is justified. 
The passage completes the story of this passion—Scott’s 
first and only deep passion—so far as it can ever be 
known to us; and as it is a very pathetic and charac- 
teristic entry, and the attachment to which it refers had 
a great influence on Scott's life, both in keeping him free 
from some of the most dangerous temptations of the 
young, during his youth, and in creating within him 
an interior world of dreams and recollections throughout 
his whole life, on which his imaginative nature was con- 
tinually fed—I may as well give it. ‘‘He had taken,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “for that winter [1827], the house 
No. 6, Shandwick Place, which he occupied by the 
month during the remainder of his servitude as a clerk 
of session. Very near this house, he was told a few 
days after he took possession, dwelt the aged mother of 
his first love; and he expressed to his friend Mrs. 
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Skene, a wish that she should carry him to renew an 
acquaintance which seems to have been interrupted from 
the period of his youthful romance. Mrs. Skene com- 
plied with his desire, and she tells me that a very 
painful scene ensued.” His diary says,—‘* November 
7th. Began to settle myself this morning after the hurry 
of mind and even of body which I have lately under- 
gone. I went to make a visit and fairly softened 
myself, like an old fool, with recalling old stories till 
I was fit for nothing but shedding tears and repeating 
verses for the whole night. This is sad work. The very 
grave gives up its dead, and time rolls back thirty years 
to add to my perplexities. I don’t care. I begin to 
grow case-hardened, and like a stag turning at bay, 
my naturally good temper grows fierce and dangerous. 
Yet what a romance to tell—and told I fear it will one 
day be. And then my three years of dreaming and my 
two years of wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But 
the dead will feel no pain.—November 10th. At twelve 
o'clock I went again to poor Lady Jane to talk over old 
stories. I am not clear that it is a right or healthful 
indulgence to be ripping up old sores, but it seems to 
give her deep-rooted sorrow words, and that is a mental 
blood-letting. To me these things are now matter of calm 
and solemn recollection, never to be forgotten, yet scarce 
to be remembered with pain.”' It was in 1797, after 
the break-up of his hopes in relation to this attachment, 
that Scott wrote the lines 7'o a Violet, which Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, in his thoughtful and striking introduction to Scott’s 
poems, rightly characterizesas one of the most beautiful 
of those poems. It is, however, far from one character 


1 Lockhart’s Iife of Scott, ix. 183-4. 
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istic of Scott, indeed, so different in style from the best 
of his other poems, that Mr. Browning might well have 
said of Scott, as he once affirmed of himself, that for 
the purpose of one particular poem, he “who blows 
through bronze,” had “ breathed through silver,”—had 
““curbed the liberal hand subservient proudly,”—and 
tamed his spirit to a key elsewhere unknown. 


‘* The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower - 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


“Though fair her goms of azure hue, 
Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining, 
I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


“The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 
Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remain’d the tear of parting sorrow.” 


These lines obviously betray a feeling of resentment, 
which may or may not have been justified; but they are 
perhaps the most delicate produced by his pen. The 
pride which was always so notable a feature in Scott, pro- 
bably sustained him through the keen, inward pain which 
it is very certain from a great many of his own words that 
he must have suffered in this uprooting of his most pas- 
sionate hopes. And it was in part probably the same 
pride which led him to form, within the year, a new tie— 
his engagement to Mademoiselle Charpentier, or Miss 
Carpenter as she was usually called,—the daughter of a 
French royalist of Lyons who had died early in the revo- 
lution. She had come after her father’s death to Eng- 
land, chiefly, it seems, because in the Marquis of Down- 
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shire, who was an old friend of the family, her mother knew 
that she should find a protector for her children. Miss 
Carpenter was a lively beauty, probably of no great depth 
of character. The few letters given of hers in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s life of Scott, give the impression of an amiable, 
petted girl, of somewhat thin and espiégle character, 
who was rather charmed at the depth and intensity of 
Scott’s nature, and at the expectations which he seemed 
to form of what love should mean, than capable of realiz- 
ing them. Evidently she had no inconsiderable pleasure in 
display ; but she made on the whole a very good wife, only 
one to be protected by him from every care, and not one 
to share Scott’s deeper anxieties, or to participate in his 
dreams. Yet Mrs. Scott was not devoid of spirit and self- 
control. For instance, when Mr. Jeffrey, having reviewed 
Marmion in the Edinburgh in that depreciating and om- 
niscient tone which was then considered the evidence of 
critical acumen, dined with Scott on the very day on 
which the review had appeared, Mrs. Scott behaved to 
him through the whole evening with the greatest polite- 
ness, but fired this parting shot in her broken English, 
as he took his leave,—“ Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey,— 
dey tell me you have abused Scott in de Review, and I 
hope Mr. Constable has paid you very well for writing 
it.” It is hinted that Mrs. Scott was, at the time of 
Scott’s greatest fame, far more exhilarated by it than her 
husband with his strong sense and sure self-measurement 
ever was, Mr. Lockhart records that Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
once said of them, “ Mr. Scott always seems to me like a 
glass, through which the rays of admiration pass without 
sensibly affecting it; but the bit of paper that lies beside 
it will presently be in a blaze, and no wonder.” The bit 
of paper, however, never was in a blaze that I know of; 
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and possibly Mrs. Grant’s remark may have had a little 
feminine spite init. At all events, it was not till the rays 
of misfortune, instead of admiration, fell upon Scott's life, 
that the delicate tissue paper shrivelled up; nor does it 
seem that, even then, it was the trouble, so much as a 
serious malady that had fixed on Lady Scott before Sir 
Walter’s troubles began, which really scorched up her 
life. That she did not feel with the depth and intensity 
of her husband, or in the same key of feeling, is clear. 
After the failure, and during the preparations for abandon- 
ing the house in Edinburgh, Scott records in his diary :— 
‘‘Tt is with a sense of pain that I leave behind a parcel 
of trumpery prints and little ornaments, once the pride 
of Lady Scott’s heart, but which she saw consigned with 
indifference to the chance of an auction. Things that have 
had their day of importance with me, I cannot forget, 
though the merest trifles ; but I am glad that she, with 
bad health, and enough to vex her, has not the same use- 
less mode of associating recollections with this unpleasant 
business.” ? 

Poor Lady Scott ! It was rather like a bird of paradise 
mating with an eagle. Yet the result was happy on the 
whole ; for she had a thoroughly kindly nature, and a true 
heart. Within ten days before her death, Scott enters in 
his diary :—“ Still welcoming me with asmile, and assert- 
ing she is better.” She was not the ideal wife for Scott ; 
but she loved him, sunned herself in his prosperity, and 
tried to bear his adversity cheerfully. In her last illness 
she would always reproach her husband and children for 
their melancholy faces, even when that melancholy was, as 
she well knew, due to the approaching shadow of her own 
death. 

2 Lookhart’s Life of Scott, viii. 273. 
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- CHAPTER IV. 
EARLIEST FOETRY AND BORDER MINSTRELSY. 


Scorr’s first serious attempt in poetry was a version of 
Biirger’s Lenore, a spectre-ballad of the violent kind, 
much in favour in Germany at a somewhat earlier period, 
but certainly not a specimen of the higher order of ima- 
ginative genius. However, it stirred Scott’s youthful 
blood, and made him “wish to heaven he could get a 
skull and two cross-bones!” a modest desire, to be ex- 
pressed with so much fervour, and one almost immediately 
gratified. Probably no one ever gave a more spirited 
version of Biirger’s ballad than Scott has given; but the 
use to which Miss Cranstoun, a friend and confidante of 
his love for Miss Stuart Belches, strove to turn it, -by 
getting it printed, blazoned, and richly bound, and’ pre- 
senting it to the young lady as a proof of her admirer’s 
abilities, was perhaps hardly very sagacious. It is quite 
possible, at least, that Miss Stuart Belches may have 
regarded this vehement admirer of spectral wedding 
journeys and skeleton bridals, as unlikely to prepare for 
her that comfortable, trim, and decorous future which 
young ladies usually desire. At any rate, the bold stroke 
failed. The young lady admired the verses, but, as we 
have seen, declined the translator. Perhaps she regarded 
banking as safer, if less brilliant, work than the most 
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effective description of skeleton riders. Indeed, Scott at 
this time—to those who did not know what was in him, 
which no one, not even excepting himself, did—had no 
very sure prospects of comfort, to say nothing of wealth. 
It is curious, too, that his first adventure in literature was 
thus connected with his interest in the preternatural, for 


no man ever lived whose genius was sounder and healthier, . 


and less disposed to dwell on the half-and-half lights of a 
dim and eerie world ; yet ghostly subjects always interested 
him deeply, and he often touched them in his stories, more, 
T think, from the strong artistic contrast they afforded to 
his favourite conceptions of life, than from any other 
motive. There never was, I fancy, an organization less 
susceptible of this order of fears and superstitions than his 
own. When a friend jokingly urged him, within a few 
months of his death, not to leave Rome on a Friday, as it 
was a day of bad omen for a journey, he replied, laughing, 
‘Superstition is very picturesque, and I make it, at times, 
stand me in great stead, but I never allow it to interfere 
with interest or convenience.” Basil Hall reports Scott’s 
having told him on the last evening of the year 1824, 
when, they were talking over this subject, that ‘“ having 
once arrived at a country inn, he was told there was no 
bed for him. ‘No place to lie down at all?’ said he. 
‘No,’ said the people of the house; ‘none, except a room 
in which there is a corpse lying.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘did 
the person die of any contagious disorder?’ ‘Oh, no; 
not at all,’ said they. ‘Well, then,’ continued he, ‘let 
me have the other bed. So,’ said Sir Walter, ‘I laid me 
down, and never had a better night’s sleep in my life.’” 
He was, indeed, a man of iron nerve, whose truest artistic 
enjoyment was in noting the forms of character seen in 
full daylight by the light of the most ordinary experience. 


——— 


rs 
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Perhaps for that reason he can on occasion relate a 
preternatural incident, such as the appearance of old Alice 
at the fountain, at the very moment of her death, to the 
Master of Ravenswood, in The Bride of Lammermoor, 
with great effect. It was probably the vivacity with 
which he realized the violence which such incidents do to 
the terrestrial common sense of our ordinary nature, and 
at the same time the sedulous accuracy of detail with 
which he narrated them, rather than any, even the 
smallest, special susceptibility of his own brain to thrills 
of the preternatural kind, which gave him rather a unique 
pleasure in dealing with such preternatural elements. 
Sometimes, however, his ghosts are a little too muscular 
to produce their due effect as ghosts. In translating 
Biirger's ballad his great success lay in the vividness of the 
spectre’s horsemanship. For instance,— 
“Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea ; 


The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee,’”’ 


is far better than any ghostly touch in it; so, too, every 
one will remember how spirited a rider is the white Lady 
of Avenel, in The Monastery, and how vigorously she 
takes fords,—as vigorously as the sheriff himself, who was 
very fond of fords. On the whole, Scott was too sunny 
and healthy-minded for a ghost-seer; and the skull and 
cross-bones with which he ornamented his “den” in his 
father’s house, did not succeed in tempting him into the 
world of twilight and cobwebs wherein he made his first 
literary excursion. His William and Helen, the name he 
gave to his translation of Biirger’s Lenore, made in 1795, 
was effective, after all, more for its rapid movement, than 
for the weirdness of its effects. 
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If, however, it was the raw preternaturalism of such 
ballads as Biirger’s which first led Scott to test his own 
powers, his genius soon turned to more appropriate and 
natural subjects. Ever since his earliest college days he 
had been collecting, in those excursions of his into Lid- 
desdale and elsewhere, materials for a book on The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; and the publication of 
this work, in January, 1802 (in two volumes at first), was 
his first great literary success. The whole edition of eight 
hundred copies was sold within the year, while the skill 
and care which Scott had devoted to the historical illustra- 
tion of the ballads, and the force and spirit of his own new 
ballads, written in imitation of the old, gained him at 
once a very high literary name. And the name was well 
deserved. The Border Minstrelsy was more commen- 
surate in range with the genius of Scott, than even the 
romantic poems by which it was soon followed, and which 
were received with such universal and almost unparalleled 
delight. For Scott’s Border Minstrelsy gives more than a 
glimpse of all his many great powers—his historical in- 
dustry and knowledge, his masculine humour, his delight 
in restoring the vision of the “old, simple, violent world ” 
of rugged activity and excitement, as well as that power 
to kindle men’s hearts, as by a trumpet-call, which was 
the chief secret of the charm of his own greatest poems. 
It is much easier to discern the great novelist of sub- 
sequent years in the Border Minstrelsy than even in The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the 
Lake taken together. From those romantic poems you 
would never guess that Scott entered more eagerly and 
heartily into the common incidents and common cares of 
every-day human life than into the most romantic for- 
tunes; from them you would never know how com- 
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pletely he had mastered the leading features of quite 
different periods of our history ; from them you would 
never infer that you had before you one of the best 
plodders, as well as one of the most enthusiastic dreamers, 
in British literature. But all this might have been 
gathered from the various introductions and notes to the 
Border Minstrelsy, which are full of skilful illustrations, 
of comments teeming with humour, and of historic weight. 
The general introduction gives us a general survey of the 
graphic pictures of Border quarrels, their simple violence 
and simple cunning. It enters, for instance, with grave 
humour into the strong distinction taken in the debatable 
land between a “freebooter” and a “ thief,” and the diffi- 
culty which the inland counties had in grasping it, and 
paints for us, with great vivacity, the various Border super- 
stitions. Another commentary on a very amusing ballad, 
commemorating the manner in which a blind harper stole 
a horse and got paid for a mare he had not lost, gives 
an account of the curiofs tenure of land, called that of 
the “king’s rentallers,” or “ kindly tenants ;” and a third 
describes, in language as vivid as the historical romance 
of Kenilworth, written years after, the manner in which 
Queen Elizabeth received the news of a check to her 
policy, and vented her spleen on the King of Scotland. 

So much as to the breadth of the literary area which 
this first book of Scott’s covered. As regards the poetic 
power which his own new ballads, in imitation of the 
old ones, evinced, I cannot say that those of the first 
issue of the Border Minstrelsy indicated anything like the 
foree which might have been expected from one who was 
so soon to be the author of Marmion, though many of 
Scott’s warmest admirers, including Sir Francis Doyle, 
seem to place Glenjinlas among his finest productions. But 
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in the third volume of the Border Minstrelsy, which did 
not appear till 1803, is contained a ballad on the assas- 
sination of the Regent Murray, the story being told 
by his assassin, which seems to me a specimen of his very 
highest poetical pqwers. In Cadyow Castle you have not 
only that rousing trumpet-note which you hear in Mar- 
mion, but the pomp and glitter of a grand martial scene is 
painted with all Scott’s peculiar terseness and vigour. 
The opening is singularly happy in preparing the reader 
for the description of a violent deed. The Earl of Arran, 
chief of the clan of Hamiltons, is chasing among the old 
oaks of Cadyow Castle,—oaks which belonged to the 
ancient Caledonian forest,—the fierce, wild bulls, milk- 
white, with black muzzles, which were not extirpated till 
shortly before Scott’s own birth :— 
“Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 


What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn ? 


“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on, 


‘* Fierce on the hunter’s quiverd band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 
‘“* Aim’d well, the chieftain’s lance has flown; 
Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan,— 
Sound, merry huntsman! sound the pryse !”’ 


It is while the hunters are resting after this feat, that 
Bothwellhaugh dashes among them headlong, spurring 
his jaded steed with poniard instead of spur :— 
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*: From gory selle and reeling steed, 
Sprang the fierce horseman with a bound, 
And reeking from the recent deed, 
He dash’d his carbine on the ground.” 


And then Bothwellhaugh tells his tale of blood, describ- 
ing the procession from which he had singled out his 


prey :— 


“ ¢ Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder’s foul minion, led the van ; 
And clash’d their broadswords in the rear 
The wild Macfarlanes’ plaided clan. 


‘¢¢ Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 
Obsequions at their Regent’s rein, 
And haggard Lindsay’s iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 


«Mid pennon’d spears, & steely grove, 
Proud Murray’s plumage floated high ; 
Scarce could his trampling charger move, 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 


“*From the raised vizor’s shade, his eye, 
_ Dark rolling, glanced the ranks along, 
And his steel truncheon waved on high, 

Seem’d marshalling the iron throng. 


«But yet his sadden’d brow confess’d 
A passing shade of doubt and awe; 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 
“ Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh !” 


“* The death-shot parts,—the charger springs,— 
Wild rises tumult’s startling roar! 
And Murray’s plumy helmet rings— 
Rings on the ground to rise no more.’” 


This was the ballad which made so strong an impression 
on Thomas Campbell, the poet. Referring to some of the 
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lines I have quoted, Campbell said,—‘“ I have repeated 
them so often on the North Bridge that the whole frater- 
nity of coachmen know me by tongue as I pass. To bo 
sure, toa mind in sober, serious, street-walking humour, it 
must bear an appearance of lunacy when one stamps with 
the hurried pace and fervent shake of the head which 
strong, pithy poetry excites.”’ I suppose anecdotes of 
this kind have been oftener told of Scott than of any 
other English poet. Indeed, Sir Walter, who understood 
himself well, gives the explanation in one of his diaries :— 
“‘T am sensible,” he says, “that if there be anything good 
about my poetry or prose either, it is a hurried frankness 
of composition, which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young 
people of bold and active dispositions.”* He might have 
included old people too. I have heard of two old men— 
complete strangers—passing each other on a dark London 
night, when one of them happened to be repeating to him- 
self, just as Campbell did to the hackney coachmen of the 
North Bridge of Edinburgh, the last lines of the account 
of Flodden Field in Marmion, “Charge, Chester, charge,” 
when suddenly a reply came out of the darkness, “ On, 
Stanley, on,” whereupon they finished the death of Mar- 
mion between them, took off their hats to each other, and 
parted, laughing. Scott's is almost the only poetry 
in the English language that not only runs thus in the 
head of average men, but heats the head in. which it 
runs by the mere force of its hurried frankness of 
style, to use Scott's own terms, or by that of its strong 
and pithy eloquence, as Campbell phrased it. And in 
Cadyow Castle this style is at its culminating point. 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ii. 79. 
2 Lookhart’s Life of Scott, viii. 370., 
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CHAPTER V. 
SCOTT'S MATURER POEMS. 


Scorr’s genius flowered late. Cadyow Castle, the first of 
his poems, I think, that has indisputable genius plainly 
stamped on its terse and fiery lines, was composed in 1802, 
when he was already thirty-one years of age. It was in 
the same year that he wrote the first canto of his first 
great romance in verse, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a 
poem which did not appear till 1805, when he was thirty- 
four. The first canto (not including the framework, of 
which the aged harper is the principal figure) was written 
in the lodgings to which he was confined for a fortnight 
in 1802, by a kick received from a horse on Portobello 
sands, during a charge of the Volunteer Cavalry in which 
Scott was cornet. The poem was originally intended to 
be included in the Border Minstrelsy, as one of the 
studies in the antique style, but soon outgrew the limits of 
such a study both in length and in the freedom of its 
manner. Both the poorest and the best parts of The Lay 
were in a special manner due to Lady Dalkeith (afterwards 
Duchess of Buccleugh), who suggested it, and in whose 
honour the poem was written. It was she who requested 
Scott to write a poem on the legend of the goblin 
page, Gilpin Horner, and this Scott attempted,—and, 
so far as the goblin himself was concerned, conspicuously 
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failed. He himself clearly saw that the story of this 
wnmanageable imp was both confused and uninteresting, 
amd that in fact he had to extricate himself from the 
original groundwork of the tale, as from a regular literary 
scrape, in the best way he could. In a letter to Miss 
Seward, Scott says,—‘ At length the story appeared so 
uncouth that I was fain to put it into the mouth of my 
old minstrel, lest the nature of it should be misunder- 
stood, and I should be suspected of setting up a new 
school of poetry, instead of a feeble attempt to imitate the 
old. In the process of the romance, the page, intended 
to be a principal person in the work, contrived (from 
the baseness of his natural propensities, I suppose) to slink 
down stairs into the’ kitchen, and now he must e’en abide 
there.”? And I venture to say that no reader of the poem 
ever has distinctly understood what the goblin page did or 
did not do, what it was that was “lost” throughout the 
poem and “found” at the conclusion, what was the object 
of his personating the young heir of the house of Scott, 
and whether or not that object was answered ;—what use, 
if any, the magic book of Michael Scott was to the Lady 
of Branksome, or whether it was only harm to her; and I 
doubt moreover whether any one ever cared an iota what 
answer, or whether any answer, might be given to any of 
these questions. All this, as Scott himself clearly per- 
ceived, was left confused, and not simply vague. The 
goblin imp had been more certainly an imp of mischief to 
him than even to his boyish ancestor. But if Lady 
Dalkeith suggested the poorest part of the poem, she 
certainly inspired its best part. Scott says, as we have 
seen, that he brought in the aged harper to save himself 
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from the imputation of “setting up a new school of 
poetry ” instead of humbly imitating an old school. But 
I think that the chivalrous wish to do honour to Lady 
Dalkeith, both as a personal friend and as the wife of his 
“ chief,"—as he always called the head of the house of 
Scott,—had more to do with the introduction of the aged 
harper, than the wish to guard himself against the impu- 
tation of attempting a new poetic style. He clearly 
intended the Duchess of Zhe Lay to represent the 
Countess for whom he wrote it, and the aged harper, with 
his reverence and gratitude and self-distrust, was only the 
disguise in which he felt that he could best pour out his loy- 
alty, and the romantic devotion with which both Lord and 
Lady Dalkeith, but especially the latter, had inspired him. 
It was certainly this beautiful framework which assured 
the immediate success and permanent charm of the poem ; 
and the immediate success was for that day something 
marvellous. The magnificent quarto edition of 750 copies 
was soon exhausted, and an octavo edition of 1500 copies 
was sold out within the year. In the following year two 
editions, containing together 4250 copies, were disposed 
of, and before twenty-five years had elapsed, that is, before 
1830, 44,000 copies of the poem had been bought by the 
public in this country, taking account of the legitimate 
trade alone. Scott gained in all by The Lay 7691, an 
unprecedented sum in those times for an author to obtain 
from any poem. Little more than half a century before, 
Johnson received but fifteen guineas for his stately poem 
on The Vanity of Human Wishes, and but ten guineas for 
his London. I do not say that Scott’s poem had not much 
more in it of true poetic fire, though Scott himself, I 
believe, preferred these poems of Johnson’s to anything 
that he himself ever wrote. But the disproportion in 
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the reward was certainly enormous, and yet what Scott 
gained by his Lay was of course much less than he 
gained by any of his subsequent poems of equal, or any- 
thing like equal, length. Thus for Marmion he received 
1000 guineas long before the poem was published, and 
for one half of the copyright of The Lord of the Isles 
Constable paid Scott 1500 guineas. . If we ask ourselves to 
what this vast popularity of Scott’s poems, and especially 
of the earlier of them (for, as often happens, he was better 
remunerated for his later and much inferior poems than 
for his earlier and more brilliant productions) is due, I 
think the answer must be for the most part, the high 
romantic glow and extraordinary romantic simplicity of the 
poetical elements they contained. Take the old harper 
of The Luy, a figure which arrested the attention of Pitt 
during even that last most anxious year of his anxious life, 
the year of Ulm and Austerlitz. The lines in which Scott 
describes the old man’s embarrassment when first urged 
to play, produced on Pitt, according to his own account, 
“‘an effect which I might have expected in painting, but 
could never have fancied capable of being given in poetry.” 1 
Every one knows the lines to which Pitt refers: :-— 
‘The humble boon was soon obtain’d ; 

The aged minstrel audience gain’d. 

But, when he reach’d the room of state, 

Where she with all her ladies sate, 

Perchance he wish’d his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune the harp he tried, 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 

Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wildering o'er his aged brain,— 

He tried to tune his harp in vain! 


en 
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The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 
He'd play’d it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept Court at Holyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 
And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighten’d up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along; 
The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence and age’s frost 

In the fall tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
’Twas thus the latest minstrel sung. 

* te * * * * 


Here paused the harp; and with its swell 


The master’s fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly and low he bow’d, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek in every eye 

If they approved his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 
Somewhat he spoke of former days, 
And how old age, and wandering long, 


Had done his hand and harp some wrong.” 


(cra. 
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These lines hardly illustrate, I think, the particular form 
of Mr. Pitt’s criticism, for a quick succession of fine 
shades of feeling of this kind could never have been 
delineated in a painting, or indeed in a series of paintings, 
at all, while they are so given in the poem. But the 
praise itself, if not its exact form, is amply deserved. 
The singular depth of the romantic glow in this passage, 
and its equally singular simplicity,—a simplicity which 
makes it intelligible to every one,—are conspicuous to 
every reader. It is not what is called classical poetry, for 
there is no severe outline,—no sculptured completeness 
and repose,—no satisfying wholeness of effect to the eye 
of the mind,—no embodiment of a great action. The poet 
gives ug a breath, 8 ripple of alternating fear and hope in 
the heart of an old man, and that is all, He catches an 
emotion that had its roots deep in the past, and that is 
striving onward towards something in the future ;—he 
traces the wistfulncess and self-distrust with which age seeks 
to recover the feelings of youth,—the delight with which it 
greets them when they come,—the hesitation and diffi- 
dence with which it recalls them as they pass away, and 
questions the triumph it has just won,—and he paints all 
this without subtlety, without complexity, but with a 
swiftness such as few poets ever surpassed. Generally, 
however, Scott prefers action itself for his subject, to any 
feeling, however active in its bent. The cases in which 
he makes a study of any mood of feeling, as he does of 
this harper’s feeling, are comparatively rare. Deloraine’s 
night-ride to Melrose is a good deal more in Scott's 
ordinary way, than this study of the old harper’s wistful 
mood. Dut whatever his subject, his treatment of it 
is the same. His lines are always strongly drawn ; 
his handling is always simple: and his subject always 
3* 
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romantic. But though romantic, it is simple almost to 
bareness,—one of the great causes both of his popularity, 
and of that deficiency in his poetry of which so many 
of his admirers become conscious when they compare him 
with other and richer poets. Scott used to say that in 
poetry Byron “ bet” him; and no doubt that in which 
chiefly as a poet he “bet” him, was in the variety, the 
richness, the lustre of his effects. A certain ruggedness 
and bareness was of the essence of Scott’s idealism and 
romance. It was so in relation to scenery. He told 
Washington Irving that he loved the very nakedness of 
the Border country. ‘It has something,” he said, “ bold 
and stern and solitary about it. When I have been for 
some time in the rich scenery about Edinburgh, which 
is like ornamented garden-land, I begin to wish myself 
back again among my honest grey hills, and if I did not 
see the heather at least oncea year, I think I should die.” * 
Now, the bareness which Scott so loved in his native 
scenery, there is in all his romantic elements of feeling. 
It is while he is bold and stern, that he is at his highest 
ideal point. Directly he begins to attempt rich or pretty 
subjects, as in parts of The Lady of the Lake, and a good 
deal of The Lord of the Isles, and still more in The Bridal 
of Triermain, his charm disappears. It is in painting 
those moods and exploits, in relation to which Scott 
shares most completely the feelings of ordinary men, but 
experiences them with far greater strength and purity 
than ordinary men, that he triumphs as a poet. Mr, 
Lockhart tells us that some of Scott’s senses were de- 
cidedly “blunt,” and one seems to recognize this in the 
simplicity of his romantic effects. “It is a fact,” he says, 
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“which some philosophers may think worth setting 
down, that Scott’s organization, as to more than one of 
the senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He had very 
little of what musicians call an ear; his smell was hardly 
more delicate. I have seen him stare about, quite un- 
conscious of the cause, when his whole company betrayed 
their uneasiness at the approach of an overkept haunch 
of venison ; and neither by the nose nor the palate could 
he distinguish corked wine from sound. He could never 
tell Madeira from sherry,—nay, an Oriental friend 
having sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he remembered 
the circumstance some time afterwards and called for a 
bottle to have Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, 
it turned out that his butler, mistaking the label, had 
already served up half the bin as sherry. Port he con- 
sidered as physic .... in truth he liked no wines 
except sparkling champagne and claret; but even as to 
the last he was no connoisseur, and sincerely preferred a 
tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most precious ‘ liquid- 
ruby ’ that ever flowed in the cup of a prince.” * 

However, Scott’s eye was very keen :—“ Jt was com- 
monly him,” as his little son once said, “that saw the 
hare sitting.” And his perception of colour was very 
delicate as well as his mere sight. As Mr. Ruskin has 
pointed out, his landscape painting is almost all done by 
the lucid use of colour. Nevertheless this bluntness 
of organization in relation to the less important senses, 
no doubt contributed something to the singleness and sim- 
plicity of the deeper and more vital of Scott's romantic 
impressions ; at least there is good reason to suppose that 
delicate and complicated susceptibilities do at least 
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diminish the chance of living a strong and concentrated 
life—do risk the frittering away of feeling on the mere 
backwaters of sensations, even if they do not directly 
tend towards artificial and indirect forms of character. 
Scott’s romance is like his native scenery,—bold, bare 
and rugged, with a swift deep stream of strong pure 
feeling running through it. There is plenty of colour 
in his pictures, as there is on the Scotch hills when the 
heather is out. And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in his romantic situations; but it is the intensity of 
simple, natural, unsophisticated, hardy, and manly charac- 
ters, But as for subtleties and fine shades of feeling in 
his poems, or anything like the manifold harmonies of the 
richer arts, they are not to be found, or, if such 
complicated shading is to be found—and it is perhaps 
attempted in some faint measure in The Bridal of Trier- 
main, the poem in which Scott tried to pass himself off 
for Erskine,—it is only at the expense of the higher 
qualities of his romantic poetry, that even in this small 
measure it is supplied. Again, there is no rich music in 
his verse. It is its rapid onset, its hurrying strength, 
which so fixes it in the mind. 

It was not till 1808, three years after the publication of 
The Lay, that Marmion, Scott's greatest poem, was pub- 
lished. But I may as well say what seems necessary. of that 
and his other poems, while I am on the subject -of his 
poetry. Marmion has all the advantage over The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel that a coherent story told with force and 
fulness, and concerned with the same class of subjects as 
The Lay, must have over a confused and ill-managed 
legend, the only original purpose of which was to serve 
as the opportunity for a picture of Border life and strife. 
Scott’s poems have sometimes been depreciated as mere 
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novelettes in verse, and I think that some of them may be 
more or less liable to this criticism. For instance, The 
Lady of the Lake, with the exception of two or three 
brilliant passages, has always seemed to me more of a ver- 
sified novelette,—without the higher and broader character- 
istics of Scott’s prose novels—than of a poem. I suppose 
what one expects from a poem as distinguished from a 
romance—even though the poem incorporates a story—is 
that it should not rest for its chief interest on the mere 
development of the story ; but rather that the narrative 
should be quite subordinate to that insight into the deeper 
side of life and manners, in expressing which poetry has 
so great an advantage over prose.. Of The Lay and Mar- 
mion this is true ; less true of The Lady of the Lake, and 
still less of Rokeby, or The Lord of the Isles, and this is 
why The Lay and Marmion seem so much superior as 
poems to the others. They lean less on the interest of 
mere incident, more on that of romantic feeling and the 
great social and historic features of the day. Marmion was 
composed in great part in the saddle, and the stir of a 
charge of cavalry seems to be at the very core of it. 
‘“‘ For myself,” said Scott, writing to a lady correspondent 
at a time when he was in active service as a volunteer, “I 
must own that to one who has, like myself, la téte un peu 
eraltée, the pomp and circumstance of war gives, for a 
time, a very poignant and pleasing sensation.”* And you 
feel this all through Marmion even more than in The Lay. 
Mr. Darwin would probably say that Auld Wat of Har- 
den had about as much responsibility for Marmion as Sit 
Walter himself. ‘You will expect,” he wrote to the same 
lady, who was personally unknown to him at that time, 
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“to see a person who had dedicated himself to literary pur- 
suits, and you will find me a rattle-skulled, half-lawyer, 
half-sportsman, through whose head a xegiment of horse 
has been exercising since he was five years old.”* And what 
Scott himself felt in relation to the martial elements of his 
poetry, soldiers in the field felt with equal force. ‘In the 
course of the day when The Lady of the Lake first reached 
Sir Adam Fergusson, he was posted with his company 
on a point of ground exposed to the enemy’s artillery, some- 
where no doubt on the lines of Torres Vedras. The men 
were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground; while they 
kept that attitude, the captain, kneeling at the head, read 
aloud the description of the battle in Canto VI., and the 
listening soKliers only interrupted him by a joyous huzza 
when the French shot struck the bank close above them.”? 
It is not often that martial poetry has been put to such a 
test ; but we can well understand with what rapture a 
Scotch force lying on the ground to shelter from the French 
fire, would enter into such passages as the following :— 


“Their light-arm’d archers far and near 
Survey’d the tangled ground, 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frown’d, 
Their barbéd horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crown’d. 
No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour’s clang, 
The sullen march was dumb. - 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake, 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem’d to quake, 
That shadow’d o’er their road. 
a 
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Their vanward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when they stirr’d the roe; 
The host moves like a deep-sea wave, 
Where rise no rocks its power to brave, 
High-swelling, dark, and slow. 
The lake is pass’d, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosach’s rugged jaws, 
And here the horse and spearmen pause, 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 


“ At once there rose so wild a yell 

Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the fiends from heaven that fell 

Had peal’d the banner-cry of Hell! 
Forth from the pass, in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear ; 
For life! for life! their plight they ply, 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 

Onward they drive, in dreadfal race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chase, 

How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ? 

Down, down, cried Mar, ‘ your lances down 
Bear back both friend and foe!’ 

Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 

That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell’d low; 

And, closely shouldering side to side, 

The bristling ranks the onset bide,— 

* We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
Ak their Tinche!l cows the game! 

They came as fleet as forest deer, 
We'll drive them back as tame.’” 
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But admirable in its stern and deep excitement as 
that is, the battle of Flodden in Marmion passes it in 
vigour, and constitutes perhaps the most perfect de- 
scription of war by one who was—almost—both poet and 
warrior, which the English language contains. 

And Marmion registers the high-water mark of Scott’s 
poetical power, not only in relation to the painting of 
war, but in relation to the painting of nature. Critics 
from the beginning onwards have complained of the 
six introductory epistles, as breaking the unity of the 
story. But I cannot see that the remark has weight. No 
poem is written for those who read it as they do a novel— 
merely to follow the interest of the story ; or if any poem 
be written for such readers, it deserves to die. On such 
& principle—which treats a poem as & mere ncvel and 
nothing else,—you might object to Homer that he in- 
terrupts the battle so often to dwell on the origin of 
the heroes who are waging it; or to Byron that he 
deserts Childe Harold to meditate on the rapture of 
solitude. To my mind the ease and frankness of these 
confessions of the author’s recollections give a picture 
of his life and character while writing Marmion, 
which adds greatly to its attraction as a poem. You 
have a picture at once not only of the scenery, but of 
the mind in which that scenery is mirrored, and are 
brought back frankly, at fit intervals, from the one to the 
other, in the mode best adapted to help you to appreciate 
the relation of the poet to the poem. At least if 
Milton’s various interruptions of a much more ambitious 
theme, to muse upon his own qualifications or disqualifi- 
cations for the task he had attempted, be not artistic 
mistakes—and I never heard of any one who thought 
them so—I cannot see any reason why Scott’s periodic 
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recurrence to his own personal history should be artistic 
mistakes either. If Scott’s reverie was less lofty than 
Milton’s, so also was his story. It seems to me as 
fitting to describe the relation between the poet and his 
theme in the one case as in the other. What can be 
more truly a part of Marmion, as a poem, though not as 
a story, than that introduction to the first canto in which 
Scott expresses his passionate sympathy with the high 
national feeling of the moment, in his tribute to Pitt and 
Fox, and then reproaches himself for attempting so great 
@ subject and returns to what he calls his “rude legend,” 
the very essence of which was, however, a passionate 
appeal to the spirit of national independence? “What can 
be more germane to the poem than the delineation of the 
strength the poet had derived from musing in the bare 
and rugged solitudes of St. Mary’s Lake, in the intro- 
duction to the second canto? Or than the striking auto- 
biographical study of bis own infancy which I have before 
extracted from the introduction to the third? It seems 
to me that Marmion without these introductions would 
be like the hills which border Yarrow, without the stream 
and lake in which they are reflected. 

Never at all events in any later poem was Scott’s touch 
as a mere painter so terse and strong. What a picture 
of a Scotch winter is given in these few lines :— 

‘The sheep before the pinching heaven 
To shelter’d dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines: — 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wither’d sward and wintry sky, 


And from beneath their summer hill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill.” 


Again, if Scott is ever Homeric (which I cannot think 
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he often is, in spite of Sir Francis Doyle’s able criticiam,— 
(he is too short, too sharp, and too eagerly bent on his 
rugged way, for a poet who is always delighting to find 
loopholes, even in battle, from which to look out upon the 
great story of human nature), he is certainly nearest to 
it in such a passage as this :— 


“The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondering cry 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant mix’d, 
Grumbled and yell’d the pipes betwixt.” 


In hardly any of Scott’s poetry do we find much ot 
what is called the curivsa felicitas of expression,—the 
magic use of words, as distinguished from the mere general 
effect of vigour, purity, and concentration of purpose. 
But in Marmion occasionally we do find such a use, 
Take this description, for instance, of the Scotch tents 
near Edinburgh :— 

“A thousand did I say? I ween 
Thousands on thousands there were seen, 
That chequer’d all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town; 
In crossing ranks extending far, 
Forming a camp irregular ; 
Oft giving way where still there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did intervene, 
And tamed the glaring white with green 3 
In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom’s vast array.” 


The line I have italicized seems to me to have more of 
the poet’s special magic of expression than is at all usual 
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with Scott. The conception of the peaceful green oak- 
wood taming the glaring white of the tented field, is as 
fine in idea as it is in relation to the effect of the mere 
colour on the eye. Judge Scott’s poetry by whatever test 
you will—whether it be a test of that which is peculiar 
to it, its glow of national feeling, its martial ardour, its 
swift and rugged simplicity, or whether it be a test of 
that which is common to it with most other poetry, its 
attraction for all romantic excitements, its special feeling 
for the pomp and circumstance of war, its love of light 
and colour—and tested either way, Marmion will remain 
his finest poem. The battle of Flodden Field touches his 
highest point in its expression of stern patriotic feeling, 
in its passionate love of daring, and in the force and 
swiftness of its movement, no less than in the brilliancy 
of its romantic interests, the charm of its picturesque 
detail, and the glow of its scenic colouring. No poet ever 
equalled Scott in the description of wild and simple scenes 
and the expression of wild and simple feelings. But I 
have said enough now of his poetry, in which, good as it 
is, Scott’s genius did not reach its highest point. The 
hurried tramp of his somewhat monotonous metre, is apt 
to weary the ears of men who do not find their sufficient 
happiness, as he did, in dreaming of the wild and daring 
enterprises of his loved Border-land. The very quality 
in his verse which makes it seize so powerfully on the 
imaginations of plain, bold, adventurous men, often makes 
it hammer fatiguingly against the brain of those who 
need the relief of a wider horizon and a richer world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
COMPANIONS AND FRIENDS. 


I wave anticipated in some degree, in speaking of Scott's 
later poetical works, what, in point of time at least, should 
follow some slight sketch of his chosen companions, and 
of his occupations in the first period of his married life. 
Scott’s most intimate friend for some time after he went 
to college, probably the one who most stimulated his ima- 
gination in his youth, and certainly one of his most inti- 
mate friends to the very last, was William Clerk, who was 
called to the bar on the same day as Scott. He was the 
son of John Clerk of Eldin, the author of a book of some 
celebrity in its time on Naval Tactics. Even in the 
earliest days of this intimacy, the lads who had been Scott’s 
fellow-apprentices in his father’s office, saw with some 
jealousy his growing friendship with William Clerk, 
and remonstrated with Scott on the decline of his 
regard for them, but only succeeded in eliciting from 
him one of those outbursts of peremptory frankness which 
anything that he regarded as an attempt to encroach on 
his own interior liberty of choice always provoked. ‘I 
will never cut any man,” he said, “ unless I detect him in 
scoundrelism, but I know not what right any of you have 
to interfere with my choice of my company. 4s it is, I 
fairly own that though I like many of you very much, and 
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have long done so, I think William Clerk well worth you 
all put together.”' Scott never lost the friendship which 
began with this eager enthusiasm, but his chief intimacy 
with Clerk was during his younger days. 

In 1808 Scott describes Clerk as ‘‘a man of the most 
acute intellects and powerful apprehension, who, if he 
should ever shake loose the fetters of indolence by which 
he has been hitherto trammelled, cannot fail to be dis- 
tinguished in the highest degree.” Whether for the reason 
suggested, or for some other, Clerk never actually gained any 
other distinction so great as his friendship with Scott con- 
ferred upon him. Probably Scott had discerned the true 
secret of his friend’s comparative obscurity. Even while 
preparing for the bar, when they had agreed to go 
on alternate mornings to each other’s lodgings to read 
together, Scott found it necessary to modify the arrange- 
ment by always visiting his friend, whom he usually found 
in bed. It was William Clerk who sat for the picture of 
Darsie Latimer, the hero of Redgauntlet,— whence we 
should suppose him to have been a lively, generous, sus- 
ceptible, contentious, and rather helter-skelter young man, 
much alive to the ludicrous in all situations, very eager to 
see life in all its phases, and somewhat vain of his power 
of adapting himself equally to all these phases. Scott 
tells a story of Clerk’s being once baffled—almost for the 
first time—by a stranger in astage coach, who would not, 
or could not, talk to him on any subject, until at last 
Clerk addressed to him this stately remonstrance, “TI 
have talked to you, my friend, on all the ordinary subjects 
—literature, farming, merchandise, gaming, game-laws, 
horse-races, suits-at-law, politics, swindling, blasphemy, 
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and philosophy,—is there any one subject that you will 
favour me by opening upon?” “Sir,” replied the inscru- 
table stranger, “‘can you say anything clever about ‘ bend- 
leather?” No doubt this superficial familiarity with a 
vast number of subjects was a great fascination to Scott, 
and a great stimulus to his own imagination. To the 
last he held the same opinion of his friend’s latent powers. 
‘‘To my thinking,” he wrote in his diary in 1825, “I 
never met a man of greater powers, of more complete 
information on all desirable subjects.” But in youth at 
least Clerk seems to have had what Sir Walter calls a 
characteristic Edinburgh complaint, the “itch for dis- 
putation,” and though he softened this down in later life, 
he had always that slight contentiousness of bias which 
enthusiastic men do not often heartily like, and which may 
have prevented Scott from continuing to the full the 
close intimacy of those earlier years. Yet almost his 
last record of a really delightful evening, refers to a 
bachelor’s dinner given by Mr. Clerk, who remained 
unmarried, as late as 1827, after all Sir Walter’s worst 
troubles had come upcn him. “In short,” says the diary, 
““we really laughed, and real Jaughter is as rare as real 
tears. I must say, too, there was a heart, a kindly feeling 
prevailed over the party. Can London give such a 
dinner?”* It is clear ,then, that Clerk’s charm for his 
friend survived to the last, and that it was not the mere 
inexperience of boyhood, which made Scott esteem him 
so highly in his early days. 

IfClerk pricked, stimulated, and sometimes badgered Scott, 
another of his friends who became more and more intimate 
with him, as life went on, and who died before him, always 

} Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iii. 344. 
® Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ix. 75. 
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soothed him, partly by his gentleness, partly by his almost 
feminine dependence. This was William Erskine, also a 
barrister, and son of an Episcopalian clergyman in Perthshire, 
—to whose influence it is probably due that Scott himself 
always read the English Church service in his own country 
house, and does not appear to have retained the Pres- 
byterianism into which he was born. Erskine, who was 
afterwards raised to the Bench as Lord Kinnedder—a dis- 
tinction which he did not survive for many months—was 
a good classic, a man of fine, or, as some of his com- 
paniong thought, of almost superfine taste. The style 
apparently for which he had credit must have been a some- 
what mimini-pimini style, if we may judge by Scott's 
attempt in The Bridal of Triermain, to write in a manner 
which he intended to be attributed to his friend. 
Erskine was left a widower in middle life, and Scott used 
to accuse him of philandering with pretty women,—a 
mode of love-making which Scott certainly contrived to 
render into verse, in painting Arthur’s love-making to 
Lucy in that poem. It seems that some absolutely false 
accusation brought against Lord Kinnedder, of an intrigue 
with a lady with whom he had been thus philandering, 
broke poor Erskine’s heart, during his first year as a Judge. 
“The Counsellor (as Scott always called him) was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, ‘“‘a little man of feeble make, who 
seemed unhappy when his pony got beyond a footpace, 
and had never, I should suppose, addicted himself to any 
out of door’s sports whatever. He would, I fancy, as soon 
have thought of slaying his own mutton as of handling a 
fowling-piece ; he used to shudder when he saw a party 
equipped for coursing, as if murder was in the wind ; but. 
the cool, meditative angler was in his eyes the abomination 
of abominations. His smal] elegant features, hectic cheek 
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and soft hazel eyes, were the index of the quick, sensitive, 
gentle spirit within.” ‘He would dismount to lead his 
horse down what his friend hardly perceived to be a 
descent at all; grew pale at a precipice ; and, unlike the 
white lady of Avenel, would go a long way round for a 
bridge.” He shrank from general society, and lived in 
closer intimacies, and his intimacy with Scott was of the 
closest. He was Scott’s confidant in all literary matters, 
and his advice was oftener followed on questions of style 
and form, and of literary enterprise, than that of any other 
of Scott’s friends. Itis into Erskine’s mouth thaf Scott 
puts the supposed exhortation to himself to choose more 
classical subjects for his poems :— 


‘*¢ Approach those masters o’er whose tomb 
Immortal Jaurels ever bloom ; 
Instructive of the feebler bard, 
Still from the grave their voice is heard ; 
From them, and from the paths they show’d, 
Choose honour’d guide and practised road ; 
Nor ramble on through brake and maze, 
With harpers rude of barbarous days.” 


And it is to Erskine that Scott replies,— 


** For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conn’d task ? 
Nay, Erskine, nay,—on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbine twine, 

And leave untrimm’d the eglantine: 

Nay, my friend, nay,—since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays; 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 

My flatten’d thought or cumbrots line, 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

And in the minstrel spare the friend ! ” 


It was Erskine, too, as Scott expressly states in his 
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introduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate, who 
reviewed with far too:much partiality the Tales of my 
Landlord, inthe Quarterly Review, for January, 1817,—a 
review unjustifiably included among Scott’s own critical 
essays, on the very insufficient ground that the MS. 
reached Murray in Scott’s own handwriting. There can, 
however, be no doubt at all that Scott copied out his friend’s 
MS., in order to increase the mystification which he so 
much enjoyed as to the authorship of his variously named 
series of tales. Possibly enough, too, he may have drawn 
Erskine’s attention to the evidence which justified his 
sketch of the Puritans in Old Mortality, evidence which 
he certainJy intended at one time to embody in a reply of 
his own to the adverse criticism on that book. But though 
Erskine was Scott’s alter ego for literary purposes, it is 
certain that Erskine, with his fastidious, not to say finical, 
sense of honour, would never have lent his name to cover 
a puff written by Scott of his own works. A man who, 
in Scott’s own words, died “a victim to a hellishly false 
story, or rather, I should say, to the sensibility of his own 
nature, which could not endure even the shadow of re- 
proach,—like the ermine, which is said to pine if its fur is 
soiled,” was not the man to father a puff, even by his dearest 
friend, on that friend’s own creations. Erskine was indeed 
almost feminine in his love of Scott; but he was feminine 
with all the irritable and scrupulous delicacy of a man 
who could not derogate from his own ideal of right, even 
to serve a friend. 

Another friend of Scott’s earlier days was John Leyden, 
Scott’s most efficient coadjutor in the collection of the 
Border Minstrelsy,—that eccentric genius, marvellous lin- 
guist, and good-natured bear, who, bred a shepherd in one 
of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, had accumulated 
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before the age of nineteen an amount of learning which 
confounded the Edinburgh Professors, and who, without 
any previous knowledge of medicine, prepared himself to 
pass an examination for the medical profession, at six 
months’ notice of the offer of an assistant-surgeoncy in the 
East India Company. It was Leyden who once walked 
between forty and fifty miles and back, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting an old person who possessed a copy of a 
border ballad that was wanting for the Minstrelsy. Scott 
was sitting at dinner one day with company, when he 
heard a sound at a distance, “like that of the whistling of 
a tempest through the torn rigging of a vessel which scuds 
before it. The sounds increased as they approashed more 
_ near; and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of 
the guests as did not know him) burst into the room — 
chanting the desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
gesture, and all the energy of what he used to call the 
saw-tones of his voice.”’ Leyden’s great antipathy was 
Ritson, an ill-conditioned antiquarian, of vegetarian prin- 
ciples, whom Scott alone of all the antiquarians of that 
day could manage to tame and tolerate. In Scott’s 
absence one day, during his early married life at Lass- 
wade, Mrs. Scott inadvertently offered Ritson a slice of beef, 
when that strange man burst out in such outrageous tones 
at what he chose to suppose an insult, that Leyden threat- 
ened to “thraw his neck” if he were not silent, a threat 
which frightened Ritson out of the cottage. On another 
occasion, simply in order to tease Ritson, Leyden com- 
plained that the meat was overdone, and sent to the 
kitchen for a plate of literally raw beef, and ate it up 
solely for the purpose of shocking his crazy rival in anti- 
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quarian research. Poor Leyden did not long survive his 
experience of the Indian climate. And with him died a 
passion for knowledge of a very high order, combined 
with no inconsiderable poetical gifts. It was in the study 
of such. eccentric beings as Leyden that Scott doubtless 
acquired his taste for painting the humours of Scotch 
character. 

Another wild shepherd, and wilder genius among Scott's 
associates, not only in those earlier days, but to the end, was 
that famous Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, who was 
always quarrelling with his brother poet, as far as Scott per- 
mitted it, and making it up again when his better feelings 
returned. In a shepherd’s dress, and with hands fresh 
from sheep-shearing, he came to dine for the first time with 
Scott in Castle Street, and finding Mrs. Scott lying on the 
sofa, immediately stretched himself at full length on an- 
other sofa ; for, as he explained afterwards, ‘I thought I 
could not do better than to imitate the lady of the house.” 
At dinner, as the wine passed, headvanced from “Mr.Scott,” 
to “Shirra” (Sheriff), “Scott,” ‘ Walter,” and finally 
“‘ Wattie,” till at supper he convulsed every one by address- 
ing Mrs. Scott familiarly as “Charlotte.”' Hogg wrote 
certain short poems, the beauty of which in their kind 
Sir Walter himself never approached ; but he was a man 
almost without self-restraint or self-knowledge, though 
he had a great deal of self-importance, and hardly knew 
how much he owed to Scott’s magnanimous and ever- 
forbearing kindness, or if he did, felt the weight of grati- 
tude a burden on his heart. Very different was William 
Laidlaw, a farmer on the banks of the Yarrow, always Scott's 
friend, and afterwards his manager at Abbotsford, through 
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whose hand he dictated many of his novels. Mr. Laidlaw 
was one of Scott’s humbler friends,—a class of friends 
with whom he seems always to have felt more completely 
at his ease than any others—who gave at least as much as 
he received, one of those wise, loyal, and thoughtful men 
in a comparatively modest position of life, whom Scott 
delighted to trust, and never trusted without finding his 
trust justified. In addition to these Scotch friends, Scott 
had made, even before the publication of his Border Min- 
streley, not a few in London or its neighbourhood,—of 
whom the most important at this time was the grey-eyed, 
hatchet-faced, courteous George Ellis, as Leyden described 
him, the author of various works on ancient English poetry 
and romance, who combined with a shrewd, satirical vein, 
and a great knowledge of the world, political as well as 
literary, an exquisite taste in poetry, and a warm heart. 
Certainly Ellis’s criticism on his poems was the truest and 
best that Scott ever received.; and had he lived to read his 
novels,—only one of which was published before Ellis’s 
death,—he might have given Scott more useful help than 
either Ballantyne or even Erskine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FIRST COUNTRY HOMES, 


So completely was Scott by nature an out-of-doors man 
that he carmot be adequately known either through his 
poems or through his friends, without also knowing his 
external surroundings and occupations. His first country 
home was the cottage at Lasswade, on the Esk, about six 
miles from Edinburgh, which he took in 1798,a few months 
after his marriage, and retained till 1804. It was a pretty 
little cottage, in the beautification of which Scott felt 
great pride, and where he exercised himself in the small 
beginnings of those tastes for altering and planting which 
grew so rapidly upon him, and at last enticed him into 
castle-building and tree-culture on a dangerous, not to 
say, ruinous scale. One of Scott’s intimate friends, 
the master of Rokeby, by whose house and neighbourhood 
the poem of that name was suggested, Mr. Morritt, walked 
along the Esk in 1808 with Scott four years after he had 
left it, and was taken out of his way to see it. “I have 
been bringing you,” he said, “where there is little enough 
to be seen, only that Scotch cottage, but though not worth 
looking at, I could not pass it. It was our first country 
house when newly married, and many a contrivance it had 
to make it comfortable. J made a dining-table for it with 
my own hands, Look at these two miserable willow-trees 
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on cither side the gate into the enclosure ; they are tied 
together at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of two 
sticks over them is not yet decayed. To be sure it is not 
much of a lion to show a stranger ; but I wanted to see it 
again myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
it, mamma (Mrs. Scott) and I both of us thought it so fine, 
we turned out to see it by moonlight, and walked back- 
wards from it to the cottage-door, in admiration of our own 
magnificence and its picturesque effect.” It was here at Lass- 
wade that he bought the phaeton, which was the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated to Liddesdale, a feat 
which it accomplished in the first August of this century. 
When Scott left the cottage at Lasswade in 1804, it was 
to take up his country residence in Selkirkshire, of which 
he had now been made sheriff, in a beautiful little house 
belonging to his cousin, Major-General Sir James Russell, 
and known to all the readers of Scott’s poetry as the 
Ashestiel of the Marmion introductions. The Glenkinnon 
brook dashes in a deep ravine through the grounds to join 
the Tweed ; behind the house rise the hills which divide 
the Tweed from the Yarrow ; and an easy ride took Scott 
into the scenery of the Yarrow. The description of 
Ashestiel, and the brook which runs through it, in the 
introduction to the first canto of Marmion is indeed one 
of the finest specimens of Scott's descriptive poetry :— 
‘ November’s sky is chill and drear, 

November’s leaf is red and sear ; 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems onr little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trill’d the streamlet throngh ; 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen, 

Through bush and briar no longer green, 
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An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed.” 


Selkirk was his nearest town, and that was seven miles 
from Ashestiel; and even his nearest neighbour was at 
Yair, a fow miles off lower down the Tweed,— Yair of 
which he wrote in another of the introductions to 
Marmion :— 

“From Yair, which hills so closely bind 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 


Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil, 
Till all his eddying currents boil.” 


At Ashestiel it was one of his greatest delights to look 
after his relative’s woods, and to dream of planting and 
thinning woods of his own, a dream only too amply 
realized. It was here that a new kitchen-range was sunk 
for some time in the ford, which was so swollen by a storm 
in 1805 that the horse and cart that brought, it were 
themselves with difficulty rescued from the waters. And 
it was here that Scott first entered on that active life of 
literary labour in close conjunction with an equally active 
life of rural sport, which gained him a well-justified repu- 
tation as the hardest worker and the heartiest player in 
the kingdom. At Lasswade Scott’s work had been done 
at night; but serious headaches made him change his 
habit at Ashestiel, and rise steadily at five, lighting his own 
firein winter. ‘ Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, or what- 
ever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, he was seated 
at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his books of reference 
marshalled around him on the floor, while at least one 
favourite dog lay watching his eye, just beyond the line 
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of circumvallation. Thus, by the time the family assembled 
for breakfast, between nine and ten, he had done enough, 
in his own language, ‘to break the neck of the day’s work.’ 

After breakfast a couple of hours more were given to his 
solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to say, his 
‘own man.’ When the weather was bad, he would labour 
incessantly all the morning ; but the general rule was to be 
out and on horseback by one o’clock at the latest ; while, 
if any more distant excursion had been proposed overnight, 
he was ready to start on it by ten; his occasional rainy 
days of unintermitted study, forming, as he said, a fund 
in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for 
accommodation whenever the sun shone with special bright- 
ness.” In his earlier days none of his horses liked to be 
fed except by their master. When Brown Adam was 
saddled, and the stable-door opened, the horse would trot 
round to the leaping-on stone of his own accord, to be 
mounted, and was quite intractable under any one but 
Scott. Scott’s life might well be fairly divided—just as 
history is divided into reigns—by~the succession of 
his horses and dogs. The reigns of Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, Brown Adam, Daisy, divide at least the 
period up to Waterloo; while the reigns of Sybil 
Grey, and the Covenanter, or Douce Davie, divide the 
period of Scott’s declining years. During the brilliant 
period of the earlier novels we hear less of Scott’s horses; 
but of his deerhounds there is an unbroken succession. 
Camp, Maida (the “Bevis” of Woodstuck), and Nim- 
rod, reigned successively between Sir Walter's marriage 
and his death. It was Camp on whose death he relin- 
quished a dinner invitation previously accepted, on the 
ground that the death of “an old friend” rendered him 
unwilling to dine out; Maida to whom he erected a marble 
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monument, and Nimrod of whom he spoke so affect- 
ingly as too good a dog for his diminished fortunes during 
his absence in Italy on the last hopeless journey. 
Scott’s amusements at Ashestiel, besides riding, in which 
he was fearless to rashness, and coursing, which was the 
chief form of sporting in the neighbourhood, comprehended 
“burning the water,” as salmon-spearing by torchlight was 
called, in the course of which he got many a ducking. Mr. 
Skene gives an amusing picture of their excursions together 
from Ashestiel among the hills, he himself followed by 
a lanky Savoyard, and Scott by a portly Scotch butler 
—both servants alike highly sensitive as to their personal 
dignity—on horses which neither of the attendants could 
sit well. ‘Scott’s heavy lumbering buffetier had pro- 
vided himself against the mountain storms with a huge 
cloak, which, when the cavalcade was at gallop, streamed 
at full stretch from his shoulders, and kept flapping in the 
other’s face, who, having more than enough to do in pre- 
serving his own equilibrium, could not think of attempting 
at any time to control the pace of his steed, and had no 
relief but fuming and vesting at the sacré manteau, in 
language happily unintelligible to its wearer. Now and 
then some ditch or turf-fence rendered it indispensable to 
adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been more 
amusing than the display of politeness which then occurred 
between these worthy equestrians, each courteously declin- 
ing in favour of his friend the honour of the first experi- 
ment, the horses fretting impatient beneath them, and 
the dogs clamouring encouragement.” Such was Scott's 
order of life at Ashestiel, where he remained from 1804 
to 1812. As to his literary work here, it was enormous. 


1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ii. 268-9. 
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Besides finishing The Lay of the Last Minstrel, writing 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, part of The Bridal 
of Triermain, and part of Rokeby, and writing reviews, 
he wrote a Life of Dryden, and edited his works anew 
with some care, in eighteen volumes, edited Somers's Col- 
lection of Tracts, in thirteen volumes, quarto, Sir Ralph 
Sadler's Life, Letters, and State Papers, in three volumes, 
quarto, Miss Seward's Life and Poetical Works, The Sccret 
History of the Court of James I., in two volumes, Struti’s 
Queenhoo Hail, in four volumes, 12mo., and various other 
single volumes, and began his heavy work on the edition 
of Swift. This was the literary work of eight years, 
during which he had the duties of his Sheriffship, and, 
after he gave up his practice as a barrister, the duties of 
his Deputy Clerkship of Session to discharge regularly. 
The editing of Dryden alone would have seemed to most 
men of leisure a pretty full occupation for these eight 
years, and though I do not know that Scott edited 
with the anxious care with which that sort of work is 
often now prepared, that he went into all the arguments 
for a doubtful reading with the pains that Mr. Dyce spent 
on the various readings of Shakespeare, or that Mr. 
Spedding spent on a various reading of Bacon, yet Scott 
did his work ina steady, workmanlike manner, which 
satisfied the most fastidious critics of that day, and he was 
never, I believe, charged with hurrying or scamping it. 
His biographies of Swift and Dryden are plain solid pieces 
of work—not exactly the works of art which biographies 
have been made in our day—not comparable to Carlyle’s 
studies of Cromwell or Frederick, or, in point of art, even 
to the life of John Sterling, but still sensible and interesting, 
sound in Judgment, and animated in style. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
REMOVAL TO ABBOTSFORD, AND LIFE THERE. 


In May, 1812, Scott having now at last obtained the salary 
of the Clerkship of Session, the work of which he had for 
more than five years discharged without pay, indulged him- 
self in realizing his favourite dream of buying a “mountain 
farm” at Abbotsford,—five miles lower down the Tweed 
than his cottage at Ashestiel, which was now again 
claimed by the family of Russell,—and migrated thither 
with his household gods. The children long remembered 
the leave-taking as one of pure grief, for the villagers 
were much attached both to Scott and to his wife, who 
had made herself greatly beloved by her untiring goodness 
to the sick among her poor neighbours. But Scott him- 
self describes the migration as a scene in which their 
neighbours found no small share of amusement. “ Our 
flitting and removal from Ashestiel baffled all description ; 
we had twenty-five cartloads of the veriest trash in nature, 
besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bare- 
headed wenches, and bare-breeched boys.” * 

To another friend Scott wrote that the neighbours had 
‘6been much delighted with the procession of my furni- 
ture, in which old swords, bows, targets, and lances, made 
a very conspicuous show. A family of turkeys was 
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accommodated within the helmet of some preuz chevalier 
of ancient border fame; and the very cows, for aught I 
know, were bearing banners and muskets. I assure your 
ladyship that this caravan attended by a dozen of ragged 
rosy peasant children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, 
and leading ponies, greyhounds, and spaniels, would,.as 
it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad subject for 
the pencil, and really reminded me of one of the gipsy 
groups of Callot upon their march.” ' 

The place thus bought for 4000/.,—half of which, ‘ac- 
cording to Scott’s bad and sanguine habit, was borrowed 
from his brother, and half raised on the security of a poem 
at the moment of sale wholly unwritten, and not com- 
pleted even when he removed to Abbotsford—“ Rokeby” 
—became only too much of an idol for the rest of Scott's 
life. Mr. Lockhart admits that before the crash came he 
had invested 29,0007. in the purchase of land - alone. 
But at this time only the kernel of the subsequent estate 
was bought, in the shape of a hundred acres or rather 
more, part of which ran along the shores of the Tweed— 
“‘a beautiful river flowing broad and bright over a bed 
of milk-white pebbles, unless here and there where it 
darkened into a deep pool, overhung as yet only by 
birches and alders.” There was also a poor farm-house, a 
staring barn, and a pond so dirty that it had hitherto given 
the name of “ Clarty Hole” to the place itself. Scott re- 
named the place from the adjoining ford which was just 
above the confluence of the Gala with the Tweed. He chose 
the name of Abbotsford because the land had formerly all 
belonged to the Abbots of Melrose,—the ruin of whose 
beautiful abbey was visible from many parts of the little 
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property. On the other side of tho river the old British 
barrier called “the Catrail” was full in view. As yet 
the place was not planted,—the only effort made in this 
direction by its former owner, Dr. Douglas, having been 
a long narrow stripe of firs, which Scott used to compare 
to p black hair-comb, and which gave the name of “The 
Doctor’s Redding-Kame” to the stretch of woods of 
which it is still the central line. Such was the place 
which he made it the too great delight of the remainder 
of his life to increase and beautify, by spending on it a 
good deal more than he had earned, and that too in times 
when he should have earned a good deal more than he 
ought to have thought even for a moment of spending. The 
cottage grew to 2 mansion, and the mansion to a castle. 
The farm by the Tweed made him long for a farm by 
the Cauldshiel’s loch, and the farm by the Cauldshiel’s 
loch for Thomas the Rhymer’s Glen; and as, at every 
step in the ladder, his means of buying were really in- 
— ereasing—though they were so cruelly discounted and 
forestalled by this growing land-hunger,—Scott never 
realized into what troubles he was carefully running 
himself. 

Of his life at Abbotsford at a later period when 
his building was greatly enlarged, and his children 
grown up, we have a brilliant picture from the pen of 
Mr. Lockhart. And though it does not belong to his 
first years at Abbotsford, I cannot do better than include 
it here as conveying probably better than anything I 
could elsewhere find, the charm of that ideal life which 
lured Scott on from one project to another in that scheme 
of castle-building, in relation to which he confused so 
dangerously the world of dreams with the harder world 
of wages, capital, interest, and rent. 
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“‘T remember saying to William Allan one morning, as the 
whole party mustered before the porch after breakfast, ‘ A 
faithful sketch of what you at this moment see would be more 
interesting a hundred years hence than the grandest so-called 
historical picture that you will ever erhibit in Somerset 
House;’ and my friend agreed with me so cordially that I 
often wondered afterwards he had not attempted to realize 
the suggestion. The subject ought, however, to have been 
treated conjointly by him (or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. 

“It was a clear, bright September morning, with a sharp- 
ness in the air that doubled the animating influence of the 
sunshine, and all was in readiness for a grand coursing match 
on Newark Hill. The only guest who had chalked out other 
sport for himself was the staunchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; 
but he too was there on his she/ty, armed with his salmon- 
rod and landing-net, and attended by his humorous squire, 
Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days 
the most celebrated fisherman of the district. This little 
group of Waltonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, 
remained lounging about to witness the start of the main 
cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, was marshalling 
the order of procession with a huge hunting-whip; and 
among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, who seemed 
disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each on horse- 
back, each as eager as the youngest sportsman in the troop, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the patriarch of 
Scottish belles lettres, Henry Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling, 
however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his 
steed for the present to his faithful negro follower, and to 
join Lady Scott in the sociable, until we should reach tha 
ground of our battue. Laidlaw, on a long-tailed, wiry 
Highlander, yclept Hoddin Grey, which carried him nimbly 
and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the ground as 
he sat, was the adjutant. But the most picturesque figure 
was the illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had come 
for his favourite sport of angling, and had been practising 
it successfully with Rose, his travelling-companion, for 
two or three days preceding this, but he had not pre- 
pared for coursing fields, and had left Charlie Purdie’s 
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troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought; and his 
fisherman’s costume—a brown hat with flexible brim, sur- 
rounded with line upon line, and innumerable fly-hooks, 
jack-boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout 
dabbled with the blood of salmon,—made a fine contrast with 
the smart jackets, white cord breeches, and well-polished 
jockey-boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. 
Dr. Wollaston was in black, and, with his noble, serene 
dignity of countenance, might have passed for a sporting 
archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, with a white hat turned up with green, 
green spectacles, green jacket, and Jong brown leather 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had all over the air of as reso- 
lute a devotee as the gay captain of Huntly Burn. Tom 
Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by a few hours 
with all the greyhounds that could be collected at Abbots- 
ford, Darnick, and Melrose; but the giant Maida had 
remained as his master’s orderly, and now gambolled about 
Siby] Grey, barking for mere joy, like a spaniel puppy. 

“The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
was just getting under weigh, when the Lady Anne broke 
from the line, screaming with laughter, and exclaimed, 
‘Papa! papa! I know you could never think of going with- 
out your pet.’ Scott looked round, and I rather think there 
was a blush as well as a smile upon his face, when he per- 
ceived a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evi- 
dently a self-elected addition to the party of theday. He 
tried to look stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but 
was in a moment obliged to join in the general cheers. 
Poor piggy soon found a strap round his neck, and was 
dragged into the background. Scott, watching the retreat, 
repeated with mock pathos the first verse of an old pastoral 
song :— 

‘* What will I do gin my: hoggie die ? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie ! 
My only beast, I had nae mae, 
And wow! but I was vogie!” 
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The cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved on. This 
pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a most sentimental 
attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging its preten- 
sion to be admitted a regular member of his ¢ail, along with 
the greyhounds and terriers; but indeed I remember him 
suffering another sammer under the same sort of pertinacity 
on the part of an affectionate hen. I leave the explanation 
for philosophers; but such were the facts. I have too much 
respect for the valgarly calumniated donkey to name him in 
the same category of pets with the pig and the hen; but a 
year or two after this time, my wife used to drive a couple of 
these animals in a little garden chair, and whenever her father 
appeared at the door of our cottuge, we were sure to see 
Hannah More and Lady Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly 
christened them) trotting from their pasture to lay their 
noses over the paling, and, as Washington Irving says of 
the old white-haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-bex, ‘to 
have a pleasant crack wi’ the laird.’”! 


Carlyle, in his criticism on Scott—a criticism which 
will hardly, I think, stand the test of criticism in its 
turn, so greatly does he overdo the reaction against the first 
excessive appreciation of his genius—adds a contribution 
of his own to this charming idyll, in reference to the 
natural fascination which Scott seemed to exert over almost 
all dumb creatures. A little Blenheim cocker, “one of the 
smallest, beautifullest, and tiniest of lapdogs,” with which 
Carlyle was well acquainted, and which was also one of 
the shyest of dogs, that would crouch towards his mistress 
and draw back “with angry timidity” if any one did 
but look at him admiringly, once met in the street “a 
tall, singular, busy-looking man,” who halted by. The 
dog ran towards him and began “ fawning, frisking, 
licking at his feet ;” and every time he saw Sir Walter 
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afterwards, in Edinburgh, he repeated his demonstration 
of delight. Thus discriminating was this fastidious Blen- 
heim cocker even in the busy streets of Edinburgh. 

And Scott’s attraction for dumb animals was only a 
lesser form of his attraction for all who were in any 
way dependent on him, especially his own servants and 
labourers. The story of his demeanour towards them is 
one of the most touching ever written. “Sir Walter 
speaks to every man as if they were blood-relations” was 
the common formula in which this demeanour was de- 
scribed. Take this illustration. There was a little 
hunchbacked tailor, named William Goodfellow, living 
on his property (but who at Abbotsford was termed Robin 
Goodfellow). This tailor was employed to make the 
curtains for the new library, and had been very proud of 
his work, but fell ill soon afterwards, and Sir Walter was 
unremitting in his attention to him. “I can never 
forget,” says Mr. Lockhart, “the evening on which the 
poor tailor died. When Scott entered the hovel, he 
found..everything silent, and inferred from the looks of 
the good women in attendance that the patient had fallen 
asleep, and that they feared his sleep was the final one. 
He murmured some syllables of kind regret: at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, 
and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands with 
an expression of rapturous gratefulness and devotion that, 
in the midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wretched- 
ness, was at once beautiful and sublime. He cried with 
a loud voice, ‘The Lord bless and reward you!’ and 
expired with the effort.” Still more striking is the 
account of his relation with Tom Purdie, the wide- 
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mouthed, under-sized, broad-shouldered, square-made, thin- 
flanked woodsman, so well known afterwards by all Scott's 
friends as he waited for his master in his green shooting- 
jacket, white hat, and drab trousers. Scott first made 
Tom Purdie’s acquaintance in his capacity as judge, the 
man being brought before him for poaching, at the time 
that Scott was living at Ashestiel. Tom gave so touching 
an account of his circumstances—work scarce—wife and 
children in want—grouse abundant—and his account of 
himself was so fresh and even humorous, that Scott let 
him off the penalty, and made him his shepherd. He 
discharged these duties so faithfully that he came to be 
his master’s forester and factotum, and indeed one of his 
best friends, though a little disposed to tyrannize over 
Scott in his own fashion. A visitor describes him as 
unpacking a box of new importations for his master “as if 
he had been sorting some toys for a restless child.” But 
after Sir Walter had lost the bodily strength requisite 
for riding, and was too melancholy for ordinary conversa- 
tion, Tom ‘Purdie’s shoulder was his great stay in wan- 
dering through his woods, for with him he felt that he 
might either speak or be silent at his pleasure. ‘ What 
a blessing there is,” Scott wrote in his diary at that time, 
“in a fellow like Tom, whom no familiarity can spoil, 
whom you may scold and praise and joke with, knowing 
the quality of the man is unalterable in his love and 
reverence to his master.” After Scott’s failure, Mr. 
Lockhart writes : “ Before I leave this period, I must 
note how greatly I admired the manner in which all his 
dependents appeared to have met the reverse of his for- 
tunes—a reverse which inferred very considerable altera- 
tion in the circumstances of every one of them. The butler, 
instead of being the easy chief of a large establishment, 
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was now doing half the work of the house at probably 
half his former wages. Old Peter, who had been for five 
and twenty years a dignified coachman, was now plough- 
man in ordinary, only putting his horses to the carriage 
upon high and rare occasions ; and so on with all the rest 
that remained of the ancient train. And all, to my view, 
seemed happier than they had ever done before.”? The 
illustration of this true confidence between Scott and his 
servants and labourers might be extended to almost any 
length, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SCOTT’S PARTNERSHIPS WITH THE BALLANTYNES, 


Berore I make mention of Scott's greatest works, his 
novels, I must say a few words of his relation to the 
Ballantyne Brothers, who involved him, and were 
involved by him, in so many troubles, and with 
whose name the story of his broken fortunes is inextzi- 
cably bound up. James Ballantyne, the elder brother, 
was a schoolfellow of Scott’s at Kelso, and was the editor 
and manager of the Kelso Mail, an anti-democratic journal, 
which had a fair circulation. Ballantyne was something 
of an artist as regarded “type,” and Scott got him there- 
fore to print his Minstrelsy of the Border, the excellent 
workmanship of which *attracted much attention in 
London. In 1802, on Scott’s suggestion, Ballantyne 
moved to Edinburgh; and to help him to move, Scott, 
who was already meditating some investment of his 
little capital in business other than literary, lent him 
5002. Between this and 1805, when Scott first became a 
partner of Ballantyne’s in the printing business, he used 
every exertion to get legal and literary printing offered to 
James Ballantyne, and, according to Mr, Lockhart, the 
concern “grew and prospered.” At Whitsuntide, 1805, 
when 77.e Lay had been published, but before Scott had 
the least idea of the prospects of gain which mere lite- 
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rature would open to him, he formally, though secretly, 
joined Ballantyne as a partner in the printing business. 
He explains his motives for this step, so far at least as he 
then recalled them, in a letter written after his misfor- 
tunes, in 1826. “It is easy,” he said, “no doubt for any 
friend to blame me for entering into connexion with com- 
mercial matters at all, But I wish to know what I could 
have done better—excluded from the bar, and then from 
all profits for six years, by my colleague’s prolonged life. 
Literature was not in those days what poor Constable has 
made it; and with my little capital I was too glad to 
make commercially the means of supporting my family. 
I got but 600/. for The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and—it 
was a price that made men’s hair stand on end—10001, for 
Marmion. I have been far from suffering by James 
Ballantyne. I owe it to him to say, that his difficulties, 
as well as his advantages, are owing to me.” 

This, though a true, was probably a very imperfect ac- 
count of Scott’s motives. He ceased practising at the bar, 
I do not doubt, in great degree from a kind of hurt pride 
at: his ill-success, at a time when he felt during every 
month more and more confidence in his own powers. 
He believed, with some justice, that he understood some 
of the secrets of popularity in literature, but he had always, 
till towards the end of his life, the greatest horror of resting 
on literature alone as his main resource ; and he was not a 
man, nor was Lady Scott a woman, to pinch and live nar- 
rowly. Were it only for his lavish generosity, that kind 
of life would have been intolerable to him. Hence, he 
reflected, that if he could but use his literary instinct to 
feed some commercial undertaking, managed by a man 
he could trust, he might gain a considerable percentage 
on his little capital, withouf so embarking in commerce 
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as to oblige him either to give up his status as a sheriff, 
or his official duties as a clerk of session, or his literary 
undertakings. In his old schoolfellow, James Ballantyne, 
he believed he had found just such an agent as he 
wanted, the requisite link between literary genius like 
his own, and the world which reads and buys books; 
and he thought that, by feeling his way a little, he might 
secure, through this partnership, besides the then very 
bare rewards of authorship, at least a share in those 
more liberal rewards which commercial men managed to 
squeeze for themselves out of successful authors. And, 
further, he felt—and this was probably the greatest un- 
conscious attraction for him in this scheme—that with 
James Ballantyne for his partner he should be the real 
leader and chief, and rather in the position of a patron 
and benefactor of his colleague, than of one in any degree 
dependent on the generosity or approval of others. “If 
I have a very strong passion in the world,” he once wrote 
of himself—and the whole story of his life seems to con- 
firm it—‘it is pride.”' In James Ballantyne he had 
a faithful, but almost humble friend, with whom he could 
deal much as he chose, and fear no wound to his pride. 
He had himself helped Ballantyne to a higher line of 
business than any hitherto aspired to by him. It was 
his own book which first got the Ballantyne press its 
public credit. And if he could but create a great com- 
mercial success upon this foundation, he felt that he should 
be fairly entitled to share in the gains, which not merely 
his loan of capital, but his foresight and courage had 
opened to Ballantyne. 

And it is quite possible that Scott might have suc- 
ceeded—or at all events not seriously failed—if he had 
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been content to stick to the printing firm of James Bal- 
lantyne and Co., and had not launched also into the book- 
selling and publishing firm of John Ballantyne and Co., 
or had never begun the wild and dangerous practice of 
furestalling his gains, and spending wealth which he had 
not earned. But when by way of feeding the printing 
press of James Ballantyne and Co., he started in 1809 
the bookselling and publishing firm of John Ballantyne 
and Co., using as his agent a man as inferior in sterling 
worth to James, as James was inferior in general ability 
to himself, he carefully dug a mine under his own feet, 
of which we can only say, that nothing except his genius 
could have prevented it from exploding long before it 
did. The truth was evidently that James Ballantyne’s 
respectful homage, and John’s humorous appreciation, 
all but blinded Scott’s eyes to the utter inadequacy of 
either of these men, especially the latter, to supply the 
deficiencies of his own character for conducting business 
of this kind with proper discretion. James Ballantyne, 
who was pompous and indolent, though thoroughly 
honest, and not without some intellectual insight, Scott 
used to call Aldiborontiphoscophornio. John, who was 
clever but frivolous, dissipated, and tricksy, he termed 
Rigdumfunnidos, or his “little Picaroon.” It is clear 
from Mr. Lockhart’s account of the latter that Scott 
not only did not respect, but despised him, though he 
cordially liked him, and that he passed over, in judging 
him, vices which in a brother or son of his own he would 
severely have rebuked. I believe myself that his liking 
for co-operation with both, was greatly founded on his 
feeling that they were simply creatures of his, to whom he 
could pretty well dictate what he wanted,—colleagues whose 
inferiority to himself unconsciously flattered his pride. 
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He was evidently inclined to resent bitterly the patronage 
of publishers. He sent word to Blackwood once with 
great hauteur, after some suggestion from that house 
had been made to him which appeared to him to interfere 
with his independence as an author, that he was one 
of “the Black Hussars” of literature, who would not en- 
dure that sort of treatment. Constable, who was really 
very liberal, hurt his sensitive pride through the Zdin- 
burgh Review, of which Jeffrey was editor. Thus the 
Ballantynes’ great deficiency—that neither of them had 
any independent capacity for the publishing business, which 
would in any way hamper his discretion—though this 
is just what commercial partners ought to have had, or 
they were not worth their salt,—was, I believe, precisely 
what induced this Black Hussar of literature, in spite 
of his otherwise considerable sagacity and knowledge of 
human nature, to select them for partners. 

And yet it is strange that he not only chose them, but 
chose the inferior and lighter-headed of the two for far the 
most important and difficult of the two businesses. In the 
printing concern there was at least this to be said, that 
of part of the business—the selection of type and the 
superintendence of the executive part,—James Ballan- 
tyne was a good judge. He was never apparently a 
good man of business, for he kept no strong hand over 
the expenditure and accounts, which is the core of success 
in every concern. But he understood types; and his 
customers were publishers, a wealthy and judicious class, 
who were not likely all to fail together. But to select a 
“Rigdumfunnidos,”"—a dissipated comic-song singer and 
horse-fancier,—for the head of a publishing concern, was 
indeed a kind of insanity. It is told of John Ballantyne, 
that after the successful negotiation with Constable for 
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Rob Roy, and while “ hopping up and down in his glee,” 
he exclaimed, ‘Is Rob’s gun here, Mr. Scott? Would 
you object to my trying the old barrel with a few de 
joy?’ ‘Nay, Mr. Puff,’ said Scott, ‘it would burst 
and blow you to the devil before your time.’ ‘Johnny, 
my man,’ said Constable, ‘what the mischief puts 
drawing at sight into your head?’ Scott laughed 
heartily at this innuendo; and then observing that the 
little man felt somewhat sore, called attention to the notes 
of a bird in the adjoining shrubbery. ‘And by-the-bye,’ 
said he, as they continued listening, ‘’tis a long time, 
Johnny, since we have had “The Cobbler of Kelso.”’ 
Mr. Puff forthwith jumped up ona mass of stone, and 
seating himself in the proper attitude of one working with 
an awl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a certain 
son of Crispin, at whose stall Scott and he had often 
lingered when they were schoolboys, and a blackbird, the 
only companion of his cell, that used te sing to him while 
he talked and whistled to it all day long. With this 
performance Scott was always delighted. Nothing could be 
richer than the contrast of the bird’s wild, sweet notes, 
some of which he imitated with wonderful skil], and the ac- 
companiment of the cobbler’s hoarse, cracked voice, uttering 
all manner of endearing epithets, which Johnny multiplied 
and varied in a style worthy of the old women in Rabelais 
at the birth of Pantagruel.”' That passage gives pre- 
cisely the kind of estimation in which John Ballantyne 
was held both by Scott and Constable. And yet it was 
to him that Scott entrusted the dangerous and difficult 
duty of setting up a new publishing house as a rival to 
the best publishers of the day. No doubt Scott really 
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relied on his own judgment for working the publishing 
house. But except where his own books were concerned, 
no judgment could have been worse. In the first place he 
was always wanting to do literary jobs for a friend, and so 
advised the publishing of all sorts of unsaleable books, be- 
cause his friends desired to write them. In the next place, 
he was a genuine historian, and one of the antiquarian 
kind himself; he was himself really interested in all sorts 
of historical and antiquarian issues,—and very mistakenly 
gave the public credit for wishing to know what he him- 
self wished to know. I should add that Scott’s good 
nature and kindness of heart not only led him to help un 
many books which he knew in himself could never 
answer, and some which, as he well knew, would be alto- 
gether worthless, but that it greatly biassed his own 
intellectual judgment. Nothing can be, plainer than that 
he really held his intimate friend, Joanna Baillie, a very 
great dramatic poet, a much greater poet than himself, for 
instance ; one fit to be even mentioned as following—at a 
distance—in the track of Shakespeare. He supposes 
Erskine to exhort him thus :— 


“Or, if to touch such chord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 
And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 
Till twice a hundred years roll’d o’er,— 
When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame, 
From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, ° 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakespeare lived again.” 
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Avon’s swans must have been Avon’s geese, I think, if 
they had deemed anything of the kind. Joanna Baillie’s 
dramas are “nice,” and rather dull; now and then she 
can write a song with the ease and sweetness that suggest 
Shakespearian echoes. But Scott's judgment was obviously 
blinded by his just and warm regard for Joanna Baillie 
herself. 

Of course with such interfering causes to bring uneale- 
able books to the house—of course I do not mean that 
John Ballantyne and Co. published for Joanna Bail- 
lie, or that they would have lost by it if they had—the 
new firm published all sorts of books which did not sell 
at all; while John Ballantyne himself indulged in a great 
many expenses and dissipations, for which John Ballan- 
tyne and Co. had to pay. Nor was it very easy for a 
partner who himself drew bills on the future—even 
though he were the well-spring of all the paying business 
the company had—to be very severe on a fellow-partner 
who supplied his pecuniary needs in the same way. 
At all events, there is no question that all through 1813 
and 1814 Scott was kept in constant suspense and fear of 
bankruptcy, by the ill-success of John Ballantyne and 
Co., and the utter want of straightforwardness in John 
Ballantyne himself as to the bills out, and which had 
to be provided against. It was the publication of Waver- 
ley, and the consequent opening up of the richest vein 
not only in Scott’s own genius, but in his popularity with 
the public, which alone ended these alarms; and the 
many unsaleable works of John Ballantyne and Co. 
were then gradually disposed of to Constable and others, 
to their own great loss, as part of the conditions on which 
they received a share in the copyright of the wonderful 
novels which sold like wildfire. But though in this way 
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the publishing business of John Ballantyne and Co. 
was saved, and its affairs pretty decently wound up, the 
printing firm remained saddled with some of their obliga- 
tions ; while Constable’s business, on which Scott de- 
pended for the means with which he was buying his 
estate, building his castle, and settling money on his 
daughter-in-law, was seriously injured by the purchase of 
all this unsaleable stock. 

I do not think that any one who looks into the compli- 
cated controversy between the representatives of the Bal- 
lantynes and Mr. Lockhart, concerning these matters, can 
be content with Mr. Lockhart’s—no doubt perfectly sincere 
—judgment on the case. It is obvious that amidst these 
intricate accounts, he fell into one or two serious blunders 
—blunders very unjust to James Ballantyne. And without 
pretending to have myself formed any minute judgment 
on the details, I think the following points clear :— 
(1.) That James Ballantyne was very severely judged by 
Mr. Lockhart, on grounds which were never alleged by 
Scott against him at all,—indeed on grounds on which 
he was expressly exempted from all blame by Sir Walter. 
(2.) That Sir Walter Scott was very severely judged by 
the representatives of the Ballantynes, on grounds on 
which James Ballantyne himself never brought any charge 
against him ; on the contrary, he declared that he had no 
charge to bring. (3.) That both Scott and his part- 
ners invited ruin by freely spending gains which they 
only expected to earn, and that in this Scott certainly set 
an example which he could hardly expect feebler men not 
to follow. On the whole, I think the troubles with the 
Ballantyne brothers brought to light not only that eager 
gambling spirit in him, which his grandfather indulged 
with better success and more moderation when he bought 
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the hunter with money destined for a flock of sheep, and 
then gave up gambling for ever, but a tendency still more 
dangerous, and in some respects involving ari even greater 
moral defect,—I mean a tendency, chiefly due, I think, 
to a very deep-seated pride,—to prefer inferior men as 
working colleagues in business. And yet it is clear that if 
Scott were to dabble in publishing at all, he really needed 
the check of men of larger experience, and less literary 
turn of mind. The great majority of consumers of popular 
literature are not, and indeed will hardly ever be, literary 
men ; and that is precisely why s publisher who is not, in 
the main, literary,—who looks on authors’ MSS. for the 
most part with distrust and suspicion, much as a rich man 
looks at a begging-letter, or a sober and judicious fish at 
an angler’s fly,—is so’ much less likely to run aground 
than such a man as Scott. The untried author should be 
regarded by a wise publisher as a natural enemy,—an 
enemy indeed of a class, rare specimens whereof will 
always be his best friends, and who, therefore, should not 
be needlessly affronted—but also as one of a class of 
whom nineteen out of every twenty will dangle before the 
publisher’s eyes wiles and hopes and expectations of the 
most dangerous and illusory character,—which constitute 
indeed the very perils that it is his true function in life 
skilfully to evade. The Ballantynes were quite unfit for 
this function ; first, they had not the experience requisite 
for it ; next, they were altogether too much under Scott's 
influence. No wonder that the partnership came to no 
good, and left behind it the germs of calamity even more 
serious still, 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In the summer of 1814, Scott took up again and com- 
pleted—almost at a single heat,—a fragment of a Jacobite 
story, begun in 1805 and then laid aside. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, and its astonishing success turned 
back again the scales of Scott’s fortunes, already inclining 
ominously towards a catastrophe. This story was Waver- 
ley. Mr. Carlyle has praised Waverley above its fellows. 
‘On the whole, contrasting Waverley, which was care- 
fully written, with most of its followers which were 
written extempore, one may regret the extempore method.” 
This is, however, a very unfortunate judgment. Not one 
of the whole series of novels appears to have been written 
more completely extempore than the great bulk of Waver- 
ley, including almost everything that made it either popular 
with the million or fascinating to the fastidious ; and it 
is even likely that this is one of the causes of its excel- 
lence. 

“The last two volumes,” says Scott, in a letter to Mr. 
Morritt, “were written in three weeks.” And here is 
Mr. Lockhart’s description of the effect which Scott’s in- 
cessant toil during the composition, produced on a friend 
whose window happened to command the novelist’s 
study :-— 
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“ Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June, 1814, I 
dined one day with the gentleman in question (now the 
Honourable William Menzies, one of the Supreme J udgus at 
the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George 
Street, situated very near to, and at right angles with, 
North Castle Street. It was a party of very young persons, 
most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined for the 
Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the first 
flush of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesterday, 
or care of the morrow. When my companion’s worthy father 
and uncle, after seeing two or three bottles go round, left the 
juveniles to themselves, the weather being hot, we adjourned 
to a library which had one large window looking northwards. 
After carousing here for an hour or more, I observed that a 
shade had come over the aspect of my friend, who hap- 
pened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said 
* something that intimated a fear of his being unwell. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘I shall be well enough presently, if you will only 
let me sit where you are, and take my chair; for there is a 
confounded hand in sight of me here, which has often 
bothered me before, and now it won't let me fill my glass 
with a good will.’ I rose to change places with him accord- 
ingly, and he pointed out to me this hand, which, like the 
writing on Belshazzar’s wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity. 
‘ Since we sat down,’ he said, ‘I have been watching it— 
it fascinates my eye—it never stops—page after page is 
finished, and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on 
unwearied ; and so it will be till candles are brought in, and 
God knows how long after that. It is the same every night 
—I can’t stand a sight of it when I am not at my books.’ 
‘Some stupid, dogged engrossing clerk, probably,’ ex- 
claimed myself, ‘or some other giddy youth in our society.’ 
‘No, boys,’ said our host; ‘I well know what hand it is— 
tis Walter Scott’s.’”! 


If that is not extempore writing, it is difficult to say 
what extempore writing is. But in truth there is no 
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evidence that any one of the novels was laboured, or even 
so much as carefully composed. Scott’s method of com- 
position was always the same; and, when writing an 
imaginative work, the rate of progress seems to have 
been pretty even, depending much more on the absence of 
disturbing engagements, than on any mental irregularity. 
The morning was always his brightest time ; but morning 
or evening, in country or in town, well or ill, writing 
with his own pen or dictating to an amanuensis in the 
intervals of screaming-fits due to the torture of cramp in 
the stomach, Scott spun away at his imaginative web 
almost as evenly as a silkworm spins at its golden cocoon. 
Nor can I detect the slightest trace of any difference in 
quality between the stories, such as can be reasonably 
ascribed to comparative care or haste, There are diffe- 
rences, and even great differences, of course, ascribable to 
the less or preater suitability of the subject chosen to 
Scott’s genius, but I can find no trace of the sort of 
cause to which Mr. Carlyle refers. Thus, few, I suppose, 
would hesitate to say that while Old Mortality is very 
near, if not quite, the finest of Scott’s works, The 
Black Dwarf is not far from the other end of the scale. 
Yet the two were written in immediate succession (The 
Black Dwarf being the first of the two), and were pub- 
lished together, as the first series of Tales of my Land- 
lord, in 1816, Nor do I think that any competent critic 
would find any clear deterioration of quality in the novels 
of the later years,—excepting of course the two written 
after the stroke of paralysis, It is true, of course, that 
some of the subjects which most powerfully stirred his 
imagination were among his earlier themes, and that 
he could not effectually use the same subject twice, 
though he now and then tried it. But making allowance 
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for this consideration, the imaginative power of the 
novels is as astonishingly even as the rate of compusition 
itself. For my own part, I greatly prefer The Fortunes of 
Nigel (which was written in 1822) to Waverley which 
was begun in 1805, and finished in 1814, and though 
very many better critics would probably decidedly dis- 
agree, I do not think that any of them would consider 
this preference grotesque or purely capricious. Indeed, 
though Anne of Geierstein,—the last composed before 
Scott’s stroke,—would hardly seem to any careful judge 
the equal of Waverley, I do not much doubt that if it 
had appeared in place of Waverley, it would have excited 
very nearly as much interest and admiration; nor that 
had Waverley appeared in 1829, in place of Anne of 
Geierstein, it would have failed to excite very much more. 
In these fourteen most effective years of Scott’s literary life, 
during which he wrote twenty-three novels besides 
shorter tales, the best stories appear to have been on the 
whole the most rapidly written, probably because they 
took the strongest hold of the author’s imagination. 

Till near the close of his career as an author, Scott 
never avowed his responsibility for any of these series of 
novels, and even took some pains to mystify the public 
as to the identity between the author of Waverley and 
the author of Tales of my Landlord. The care with 
which the secret was kept is imputed by Mr. Lockhart in 
some degree to the habit of mystery which had grown 
upon Scott during his secret partnership with the Ballan- 
tynes; but in this he seems to be confounding two very 
different phases of Scott's character. No doubt he was, 
as a professional man, a little ashamed of his commercial 
speculation, and unwilling to betray it. But he was far 
from ashamed of his literary enterprise, though it seems 
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that he was at first very anxious lest a comparative 
failure, or even a mere moderate success, in @ less am- 
bitious sphere than that of poetry, should endanger the 
great reputation he had gained as a poet. That was 
apparently the firet reason for secrecy. But, over and 
above this, it is clear that the mystery stimulated Scott's 
imagination and saved him trouble as well. He was 
obviously more free under the veil—free from the liability 
of having to answer for the views of life or history 
suggested in his stories; but besides this, what was of 
more importance to him, the slight disguise stimulated his 
sense of humour, and gratified the whimsical, boyish 
pleasure which he always had in acting an imaginary 
character. He used to talk of himself as a sort of Abon 
Hassan—a private man one day, and acting the part of a 
monarch the next—with the kind of glee which indicated 
a real delight in the change of parts, and I have little 
doubt that he threw himself with the more gusto into 
characters very different from his own, in consequence of 
the pleasure it gave him to conceive his friends hopelessly 
misled by this display of traits, with which he supposed 
that they could not have credited him even in imagination. 
Thus besides relieving him of a host of compliments which 
he did not enjoy, and enabling him the better to evade 
an ill-bred curiosity, the disguise no doubt was the same 
sort of fillip te the fancy which a mask and domino or a 
fancy dress are to that of their wearers. Even in a disguise 
& man cannot cease to be himself; but he can get rid of 
his improperly “imputed ” righteousness—often the 
greatest burden he has to bear—and of all the expectations 
formed on the strength, as Mr. Clough says,— 


“Of having been what one has beep, 
What one thinks one is, or thinks that others suppose one.” 
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To some men the freedom of this disguise is a real 
danger and temptation. It never could have been so to 
Scott, who was in the main one of the simplest as well as 
the boldest and proudest of men. And as most men 
perhaps would admit that a good deal of even the best part 
of their nature is rather suppressed than expressed by the 
name by which they are known in the world, Scott must 
have felt this in a far higher degree, and probably re- 
garded the manifold characters under which he was known 
to society, as representing him in some respects more 
justly than any individual name could have done. His 
mind ranged hither and thither over a wide field—far 
beyond that of his actual experience,—and probably 
ranged over it all the more easily for not being absolutely 
tethered to a single class of associations by any public 
confession of his authorship. After all, when it became 
universally known that Scott was the only author of all 
these tales, it may be doubted whether the public thought 
as adequately of the imaginative efforts which had created 
them, as they did while they remained in some doubt 
whether there was a multiplicity of agencies at work, or 
only one. The uncertainty helped them to realize the 
many lives which were really led by the author of all 
these tales, more completely than any confession of the 
individual authorship could have done. The shrinking 
of activity in public curiosity and wonder which follows 
the final determination of such ambiguities, is very apt to 
result rather in a dwindling of the imaginative effort to 
enter into the genius which gave rise to them, than in an 
’ increase of respect for so manifold a creative power. 

When Scott wrote, such fertility as his in the produc- 
tion of novels was regarded with amazement approaching 
to absolute incredulity. Yet he was in this respect only 
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the advanced-guard of a not inconsiderable class of men 
and women who have a special gift for pouring out story 
after story, containing a great variety of figures, while re- 
taining a certain even level of merit. There is more than 
one novelist of the present day who has far surpassed 
Scott in the number of his tales, and one at least of very 
high repute, who has, I believe, produced more even 
within the same time. But though to our larger expe- 
rience, Scott’s achievement, in respect of mere fertility, is 
by no means the miracle which it once seemed, I do not 
think one of his successors can compare with him for a 
moment in the ease and truth with which he painted, 
not merely the life of his own time and country—seldom 
indeed that of precisely his own time—but that of days 
long past, and often too of scenes far distant. The most 
powerful of all his stories, Old Mortality, was the story of a 
period more than a century and a quarter before he wrote; 
and others,—which though inferior to this in force, are 
nevertheless, when compared with the so-called historical 
romances of any other English writer, what sunlight is to 
moonlight, if you can say as much for the latter as to 
admit even that comparison,—go back to the period of the 
Tudors, that is, two centuries and a half. Quentin 
Durward, which is all but amongst the best, runs back 
farther still, far into the previous century, while Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman, though not among the greatest of 
Scott’s works, carry us back more than five hundred years. 
The new class of extempore novel writers, though more 
considerable than, sixty years ago, any one could have 
expected ever to seo it, is still limited, and on any high 
level of merit will probably always be limited, to the 
delineation of the times of which the narrator has personal 
experience, Scott seemed to have had something very 
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like personal experience of a few centuries at least, judging 
by the ease and freshness with which he poured out his 
stories of these centuries, and though no one can pretend 
that even he could describe the period of the Tudors as 
Miss Austen described the country parsons and squires of 
George the Third’s reign, or as Mr. Trollope describes the 
politicians and hunting-men of Queen Victoria’s, it is never- 
theless the evidence of a greater imagination to make us live 
80 familiarly as Scott does amidst the political and religious 
controversies of two or three centuries’ duration, to be the 
actual witnesses, as it were, of Margaret of Anjou’s throes 
of vain ambition, and Mary Stuart’s fascinating remorse, 
and Elizabeth’s domineering and jealous balancings of 
noble against noble, of James the First’s shrewd pedantries, 
and the Regent Murray’s large forethought, of the politic 
craft of Argyle, the courtly ruthlessness of Claverhouse, 
and the high-bred clemency of Monmouth, than to reflect 
in countless modifications the freaks, figures, and fashions 
of our own time. 

The most striking feature of Scott’s romances is that, 
for the most part, they are pivoted on public rather than 
mere private interests and passions, With but few excep- 
tions—(The Antiquary, St. Ronan’s Well, and Guy Man- 
nering are the most important)—Scott’s novels give us an 
imaginative view, not of mere individuals, but of indi- 
viduals as they are affected by the public strifes and social 
divisions of the age. And this it is which gives his books 
so large an interest for old and young, soldiers and states- 
men, the world of society and the recluse, alike. You can 
hardly read any novel of Scott’s and not become better 
aware what public life and political issues mean. And 
yet there is no artificiality, no elaborate attitudinizing 
before the antique mirrors of the past, like Bulwer’s, no 
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dressing out of clothes-horses like G. P. R. James. The 
boldness and freshness of the present are carried back into 
the past, and you see Papists and Puritans, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, Jews, Jacobites, and freebooters, preachers, 
schoolmasters, mercenary soldiers, gipsies, and beggars, all 
living the sort of life which the reader feels that in their 
circumstances and under the same conditions of time and 
place and parentage, he might have lived too, Indeed, 
no man can read Scott without being more of a public 
man, whereas the ordinary novel tends to make its readers 
rather less of one than before. 

Next, though most of these stories are rightly called 
romances, no one can avoid observing that they give that 
side of life which is unromantic, quite as vigorously as the 
romantic side. ‘his was not true of Scott’s poems, which 
only expressed one-half of his nature, and were almost pure 
romances, But in the novels the business of life is even 
better portrayed than its sentiments. Mr. Bagehot, one of 
the ablest of Scott’s critics, has pointed out this admirably 
in his essay on The Waverley Novels. ‘ Many historical 
novelists,” he says, “especialy those who with care and 
pains have read up the detail, are often evidently in 
a strait how to pass from their history to their sentiment. 
The fancy of Sir Walter could not help connecting the 
two. If he had given us the English side of the race to 
Derby, he would have described the Bank of England 
paying in sixpences, and also the loves of the cashier.” 
No one who knows the novels well can question this. 
Fergus MaclIvor's ways and means, his careful arrange- 
ments for receiving subsidies in black mail, are as care- 
fully recorded as his lavish highland hospitalities ; and 
when he sends his silver cup to the Gaelic bard who 
chaunts his greatness, the faithful historian does not for- 
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get to let us know that the cup is his last, and that he is 
hard-pressed for the generosities of the future. So too 
the habitual thievishness of the highlanders is pressed 
upon us quite as vividly as their gallantry and supersti- 
tions. And so careful is Sir Walter to paint the petty 
pedantries of the Scotch traditional conservatism, that he 
will not spare even Charles Edward—of whom he draws 
so graceful a picture—the humiliation of submitting to 
old Bradwardine’s “solemn act of homage,” but makes him 
go through the absurd ceremony of placing his foot on a 
cushion to have its brogue unlatched by the dry old 
enthusiast of heraldic lore. Indeed it was because Scott 
so much enjoyed the contrast between the high sentiment 
of life and its dry and often absurd detail, that his imagi- 
nation found so much freer a vent in the historical 
romance, than it ever found in the romantic poem. 
Yet he clearly needed the romantic excitement of pictu- 
resque scenes and historical interests, too. I do not 
think he would ever have gained any brilliant success in 
the narrower region of the domestic novel. He said him- 
self, in expressing his admiration of Miss Austen, ‘‘ The big 
bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any now going, but 
the exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied to me.” Indeed 
he tried it to some extent in St. Ronan’s Well, and so far 
as he tried it, I think he failed. Scott needed a certain 
largeness of type, a strongly-marked class-life, and, where 
it was possible, a free, out-of-doors life, for his delinea- 
tions. No one could paint beggars and gipsies, and wan- 
dering fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, and peasants and 
farmers and lawyers, and magistrates, and preachers, and 
courtiers, and statesmen, and best of all perhaps queens 
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and kings, with anything like his ability. But when it 
came to describing the small differences of manner, diffe- 
rences not due to external habits, so much as to internal 
sentiment or education, or mere domestic circumstance, 
he was beyond his proper field. In the sketch of the St. 
Ronan’s Spa and the company at the table-dhéte, he is 
of course somewhere near the mark,—he was too able a 
man to fall far short of success in anything he really gave 
to the world; but it is not interesting. Miss Austen 
would have made Lady Penelope Penfeather a hundred 
times as amusing. We turn to Meg Dods and Touch- 
wood, and Cargill, and Captain Jekyl, and Sir Bingo 
Binks, and to Clara Mowbray,—i.e, to the lives really 
moulded by large and specific causes, for enjoyment, and 
leave the small gossip of the company at the Wells as, 
relatively at least, a failure. And itis well forall the world 
that it was so. The domestic novel, when really of the 
highest kind, is no doubt a perfect work of art, and an 
unfailing source of amusement ; but it has nothing of the 
tonic influence, the large instructiveness, the stimulating 
intellectual air, of Scott’s historic tales. Even when Seott . 
is farthest from reality—as in Ivanhoe or The Monas- 
tery—he makes you open your eyes to all sorts of histo- 
rical conditions to which you would otherwise be blind. 
The domestic novel, even when its art is perfect, gives 
little but pleasure at the best; at the worst it is simply 
scandal idealized. 

Scott often confessed his contempt for his own heroes. 
He said of Edward Waverley, for instance, that he 
was “a sneaking piece of imbecility,” and that “if he 
had married Flora, she would have set him up upon the 
chimney-piece as Count Borowlaski’s wife used to do 
with him. I ama bad hand at depicting a hero, pro- 
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perly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for 
the dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, highland 
robbers, and all others of a Robin-Hood description.”? In 
another letter he says, “ My rogue always, in despite of 
me, turns out my hero.”* And it seems very likely that 
in most of the situations Scott describes so well, his own 
course would have been that of his wilder impulses, 
and not that of his reason. Assuredly he would never 
have stopped hesitating on the line between opposite 
courses as his Waverleys, his Mortons, his Osbaldistones 
do. Whenever he was really involved in a party strife, 
he flung prudence and impartiality to the winds, and 
went in like the hearty partisan which his strong im- 
pulses made of him. But granting this, I do not agree 
with his condemnation of all his own colourless heroes. 
However much they differed in nature from Scott himself, 
the even balance of their reason against their sympathies 
is certainly well conceived, is in itself natural, and is an 
admirable expedient for effecting that which was pro- 
bably its real use to Scott,—the affording an opportunity 
‘for.the delineation of all the pros and cons of the case, so 
‘that the characters on both sides of the struggle should 
be properly understood. Scott's imagination was clearly 
far wider—was far more permeated with the fixed air of 
sound judgment—than his practical impulses. He needed 
a machinery for displaying his insight into both sides of a 
public quarrel, and his colourless heroes gave him the 
instrument he needed. Both in Morton’s case (in Old 
Mortality), and in Waverley’s, the hesitation is certainly 
well described. Indeed in relation to the controversy 
between Covenanters and Royalists, while his political 
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2 Lookhart’s Life of Scott, iv. 46. 
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and martial prepossessions went with Claverhouse, his 
reason and educated moral feeling certainly were clearly 
identified with Morton. 

It is, however, obviously true that Scott’s heroes are 
mostly created for the sake of the facility they give in de- 
lineating the other characters, and not the other characters 
for the sake of the heroes. They are the imaginative 
neutral ground, as it were, on which opposing influences 
are brought to play; and what Scott best loved to paint 
was those who, whether by nature, by inheritance, or by 
choice, had become unique and characteristic types of 
one-sided feeling, not those who were merely in process of 
growth, and had not ranged themselves at all. Mr. 
Carlyle, who, as I have said before, places Scott’s romances 
far below their real level, maintains that these great 
types of his are drawn from the outside, and not made 
actually to live. ‘His Bailie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dal- 
gettys (for their name is legion), do look and talk like 
what they give themselves out for; they are, if not 
created and made poetically alive, yet deceptively enacted 
as agood player might do them. What more is wanted, | 
then? For the reader lying on a sofa, nothing more ; yet 
for another sort of reader much. It were along chapter to 
unfold the difference in drawing a character between a 
Scott and a Shakespeare or Goethe. Yet it isa difference 
literally immense ; they are of a different species; the 
value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the 
other. We might say in a short word, which covers a long 
matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his characters from 
the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from the 
skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them. The 
one set become living men and women; the other amount 
to little more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted 
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automatons.”* And then he goes on to contrast Fenella in 
Peveril of the Peak with Goethe’s Mignon. Mr. Car- 
lyle could hardly have chosen a less fair comparison. If 
Goethe is to be judged by his women, let Scott be judged 
by his men. So judged, I think Scott will, as a painter 
of character—of course, I am not now speaking of him asa 
poet,—come out far above Goethe. Excepting the hero 
of his first drama (Gotz of the iron hand), which by the 
way was so much in Scott’s line that his first essay in 
poetry was to translate it—not very well—I doubt if 
Goethe was ever successful with his pictures of men. 
Wilhelm Meister is, as Niebuhr truly said, “a ména- 
gerie of tame animals.” Doubtless Goethe’s women—cer- 
tainly his women of culture—are more truly and inwardly 
conceived and created than Scott's. Except Jeanie 
Deans and Madge Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy Ashton, 
Scott’s women are apt to be uninteresting, either pink and 
white toys, or hardish women of the world. But then no 
one can compare the men of the two writers, and not see _ 
Scott’s vast pre-eminence on that side. 

I think the deficiency of his pictures of women, odd as 
it seems to say so, should be greatly attributed to his natural 
chivalry. His conception of women of his own or a higher 
class was always too romantic. He hardly ventured, as it 
were, in his tenderness for them, to look deeply into their 
little weaknesses and intricacies of character. With women 
of an inferior class, he had not this feeling. Nothing 
can be more perfect than the manner in which he blends 
the dairy-woman and woman of business in Jeanie Deans, 
with the lover and the sister. But once make a woman 
beautiful, or in any way an object of homage to him, and 
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Scott bowed so low before the image of her, that he could 
not go deep into her heart. He could no more have ana- 
lysed such a woman, as Thackeray analyzed Lady Castle- 
wood, or Amelia, or Becky, or as George Eliot analysed 
Rosamond ‘Vincy, than he could have vivisected Camp or 
Maida. To some extent, therefore, Scott’s pictures of women 
remain something in the style of the miniatures of the 
last age—bright and beautiful beings without any special 
character in them. He was dazzled by a fair heroine. He 
could not take them up into his imagination as real beings 
as he did men. But then how living are his men, whether 
coarse or noble! What a picture, for instance, is that in 
A. Legend of Montrose of the conceited, pragmatic, but 
prompt and dauntless soldier of fortune, rejecting Argyle’s 
attempts to tamper with him, in the dungeon at Inverary, 
suddenly throwing himself on the disguised Duke sv soon 
as he detects him by his voice, and wresting from him the 
means of his own liberation! Who could read that scene 
and say for amoment that Dalgetty is painted “from the 
skin inwards’? It was just Scott himself breathing his own 
life through the habits of a good specimen of the mercenary 
soldier—realizing where the spirit of hire would end, and 
the sense of honour would begin—and preferring, even ina 
dungeon, the audacious policy of a sudden attack to that 
of crafty negotiation. What a picture (and a very different 
one) again is that in Redgauntlet of Peter Peebles, the 
mad litigant, with face emaciated by poverty and anxiety, 
and rendered wild by “an insane lightness about the eyes,” 
dashing into the English magistrate’s court for a warrant 
against his fugitive counsel. Or, to take a third instance, 
as different as possible from either, how powerfully con- 
ceived is the situation in Old Mortality, where Balfour of 
Burley, in his fanatic fury at the defeat of his plan for a 
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new rebellion, pushes the oak-tree, which connects his 
wild retreat with the outer world, into the stream, and 
tries to slay Morton for opposing him. In such scenes 
and a hundred others—for these are mere random examples 
—Scott undoubtedly painted his masculine figures from as 
deep and inward a conception of the character of the 
situation as Goethe ever attained, even in drawing Mignon, 
or Klarchen, or Gretchen. The distinction has no real 
existence. Goethe’s pictures of women wére no doubt the 
intuitions of genius ; and so are Scott’s of men—and here 
and there of his women too. Professional women he can 
always paint with power. Meg Dods, the innkeeper, Meg 
Merrilies, the gipsy, Mause Headrigg, the Covenanter, 
Elspeth, the old fishwife in The Antiquary, and the old 
crones employed to nurse and watch, and lay out the 
corpse, in The Bride of Lammermoor, are all in their way 
impressive figures. 

And even in relation to women of a rank more fasci- 
nating to Scott, and whose inner character was perhaps on 
that account,less familiar to his imagination, grant him but 
afew hints from history, and he draws a picture which, 
for vividness and brilliancy, may almost compare with 
Shakespeare’s own studies in English history. Had 
Shakespeare painted the scene in Zhe Abbot, in which 
Mary Stuart commands one of her Mary's in waiting to 
tell her at what bridal she last danced, and Mary Fleming 
blurts out the reference to the marriage of Sebastian at 
Holyrood, would any one hesitate to regard it as a stroke 
of genius worthy of the great dramatist? This picture 
of the Queen’s mind suddgnly thrown off its balance, and 
betraying, in the agony of the moment, the fear and 
remorse which every association with Darnley conjured 
up, is painted “from the heart outwards,” not “from the 
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skin inwards,” if ever there were such a painting in the 
world. Scott hardly ever failed in painting kings or 
peasants, queens or peasant-women. There was something 
in the well-marked type of both to catch his imagina- 
tion, which can always hit off the grander features of 
royalty, and the homelier features of laborious humility. 
Is there any sketch traced in lines of more sweeping gran- 
deur and more impressive force than the following of Mary 
Stuart’s lucid interval of remorse—lucid compared with her 
ordinary mood, though it was of a remorse that was almost 
delirious—which breaks in upon her hour of fascinating 
condescension 1— 


“* Are they not a lovely couple, my Fleming ? and is it not 
heart-rending to think that I must be their ruin P’ 

“‘*Not so, said Roland Greme, ‘it is we, gracious sove- 
reign, who will be your deliverers.’ ‘Ez oribus parvu- 
lorum !’ said the queen, looking upward; ‘if it is by the 
mouth of these children that heaven calls me to resume the 
stately thoughts which become my birth and my rights, thou 
wilt grant them thy protection, and to me the power of 
rewarding their zeal.’ Then turning to Fleming, she in- 
stantly added, ‘Thou knowest, my friend, whether to make 
those who have served me happy, was not ever Mary's 
favourite pastime. When I have been rebuked by the stern 
preachers of the Calvinistic heresy—when I have seen thé 
fierce countenances of my nobles averted from me, has it 
not been because I mixed in the harmless pleasures of the 
young and gay, and rather for the sake of their happiness 
than my own, have mingled in the masque, the song or 
the dance, with the youth of my household? Well, I repent 
not of it—though Knox termed it sin, and Morton degrada- 
tion—I was happy because I saw happiness around me: 
and woe betide the wretched jealousy that can extract guilt 
out of the overflowings uf an unguarded gaiety !—Fleming, 
if we are restored to our throne, shall we not have one 
blithesome day at a blithesome bridal, of which we must 
now name neither the bride nor the bridegroom P_ But that 
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bridegroom shall have the barony of Blairgowrie, a fair 
gift even for a queen to give, and that bride’s chaplet shall 
be twined with the fairest pearls that ever were found in the 
depths of Lochlomond; and thou thyself, Mary Fleming, 
the best dresser of tires that ever busked the tresses of a 
queen, and who would scorn to touch those of any woman 
of lower rank—thou thyself shalt for my love twine them 
into the bride’s tresses.—Look, my Fleming, suppose then 
such clustered locks as these of our Catherine, they would 
not put shame upon thy skill.’ So saying she passed her 
hand fondly over the head of her youthful favourite, while 
her more aged attendant replied despondently, ‘Alas, 
madam, your thonghts stray far from home.’ ‘They do, 
my Fleming,’ said the queen, ‘but is it well or kind in 
you to call them back P—God knows they have kept the 
perch this night but too closely.—Come, I will recall the 
gay vision, were it but to punish them. Yes, at that 
blithesome bridal, Mary herself shall forget the weight of 
sorrows, and the toil of state, and herself once more lead a 
measure.—At whose wedding was it that we last danced, 
my Fleming? I think care has troubled my memory—yet 
something of it I should remember, canst thou not aid me? 
I know thou canst.’ ‘Alas, madam,’ replied the lady. 
‘What,’ said Mary, ‘wilt thou not help us so far? this is 
@ peevish adherence to thine own graver opinion which holds 
our talk as folly. But thou art court-bred and wilt well 
understand me when I say the queen commands Lady 
Fleming to tell her when she led the last branle.’ Witha 
face deadly pale and a mien as if she were about to sink 
into the earth, the court-bred dame, no longer daring to 
refuse obedience, faltered out, ‘Gracious lady—if my 
memory err not—it was at a masque in Holyrocd—at the 
marriage of Sebastian.’ The unhappy queen, who had 
hitherto listened with a melancholy smile, provoked by the 
reluctance with which the Lady Fleming brought out her 
story, at this ill-fated word interrupted her with a shrick 
so wild and loud that the vaulted apartment rang, and 
both Roland and Catherine sprang to their feet in the 
utmost terror and alarm. Meantime, Mary seemed, by the 
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train of horrible ideas thus suddenly excited, surprised not 
only beyond self-command, but for the moment beyond the 
verge of reason. ‘ Traitress,’she said to the Lady Fleming, 
‘thou wouldst slay thy sovereign. Call my French guards— 
& moi! & moi! mes Francais !—I am beset with traitors in 
mine own palace—they have murdered my husband— 
Rescue! Rescue! for the Queen of Scotland!’ She started 
up from her chair—her features late so exquisitely lovely 
in their paleness, now inflamed with the fury of frenzy, and 
resembling those of a Bellona. ‘ We will take the field our- 
self she said; ‘warn the city—warn Lothian and Fife— 
saddle our Spanish barb, and bid French Paris see our 
petronel be charged. Better to die at the head of our brave 
Scotsmen, like our grandfather at Flodden, than of a 
broken heart like our ill-starred father.’ ‘Be patient—be 
composed, dearest sovereign,’ said Catherine; and then 
addressing Lady Fleming angrily, she added, ‘How could 
you say aught that reminded her of her husband?’ The 
word reached the ear of the unhappy princess who caught 
it up, speaking with great rapidity, ‘Husband !—what 
husbandP Not his most Christian Majesty—he is ill at 
ease—he cannot mount on horseback—not him of the 
Lennox—but it was the Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say ?’ 
‘For God’s love, madam, be patient!’ said the Lady 
Fleming. But the queen’s excited imagination could by no 
entreaty be diverted from its course. ‘Bid him come hither 
to our aid,’ she said, ‘ and bring with him his lambs, as he 
calls them—Bowton, Hay of Talla, Black Ormiston and 
his kinsman Hob—Fie, how swart they are, and how they 
smell of sulphur! What! closeted with MortonP Nay, if 
the Douglas and the Hepburn hatch the complot together, 
the bird when it breaks the shell will scare Scotland, will 
it not, my Fleming?’ ‘She grows wilder and wilder,’ said 
Fleming. ‘We have too many hearers for these strange 
words.’ ‘ Roland,” said Catherine, ‘in the name of God 
begone !—you cannot aid us here—leave us to deal with her 
alone—away—away !” 


And equally fine is ‘the scene in Kenilworth in which 
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Elizabeth undertakes the reconciliation of the haughty 
rivals, Sussex and Leicester, unaware that in the course 
of the audience she herself will have to bear a great strain 
on her self-command, both in her feelings as a queen and 
her feelings as a lover. Her grand rebukes to both, her 
iull-concealed preference for Leicester, her whispered ridi- 
cule of Sussex, the impulses of tenderness which she 
stifles, the flashes of resentment to which she gives way, 
the triumph of policy over private feeling, her imperious 
impatience when she is baffled, her jealousy as she grows 
suspicious of a personal rival, her gratified pride and 
vanity when the suspicion is exchanged for the clear evi- 
dence, as she supposes, of Leicester's love, and her peremp- 
tory conclusion of the audience, bring before the mind a 
series of pictures far more vivid and impressive than 
the greatest of historical painters could fix on canvas, 
even at the cost of the labour of years. Even more 
brilliant, though not so sustained and difficult an effort 
of genius, is the later scene in the same story, in which 
Elizabeth drags the unhappy Countess of Leicester from 
her concealment in one of the grottoes of Kenilworth 
Castle, and strides off with her, in a fit of vindictive 
humiliation and Amazonian fury, to confront her with 
her husband. But this last scene no doubt is more in 
Scott’s way. He can always paint women in their more 
masculine moods. Where he frequently fails is in the 
attempt to indicate the finer shades of women’s nature. 
In Amy Robsart herself, for example, he is by no means 
generally successful, though in an carly scene her childish 
delight in the various orders and decorations of her 
husband is painted with much freshness and delicacy. 
But wherever, as in the case of queens, Scott can get a 
telling hint from actual history, he can always so use it 
6 
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as to make history itself seem dim to the equivalent for 
it which he gives us. 

And yet, as every one knows, Scott was excessively 
free in his manipulations of history for the purposes of 
romance. In Kenilworth he represents Shakespeare's 
plays as already in the mouths of courtiers and statesmen, 
though he lays the scene in the eighteenth year of Eliza- 
beth, when Shakespeare was hardly old enough to rob an 
orchard. In Woodstock, on the contrary, he insists, if 
you compare Sir Henry Lee’s dates with the facts, that 
Shakespeare died twenty years at least before he actually 
died. The historical basis, again, of Woodstock and of 
Redgauntlet is thoroughly untrustworthy, and about all the 
minuter details of history,—unless so far as they were 
characteristic of the age,—I do not suppose that Scott 
in his romances ever troubled himself at all. And yet 
few historians—not even Scott himself when he exchanged 
romance for history—ever drew the great figures of history 
with so powerful a hand. In writing history and bio- 
graphy Scott has little or no advantage over very inferior 
men. His pictures of Swift, of Dryden, of Napoleon, are 
in no way very vivid. It is only where he is working 
from the pure imagination,—though imagination stirred 
by historic study,—that he paints a picture which follows 
us about, as if with living eyes, instead of creating for us 
@ mere series of lines and colours. Indeed, whether Scott 
draws truly or falsely, he draws with such genius that 
his pictures of Richard and Saladin, of Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold, of Margaret of Anjou and René of 
Provence, of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor, of Sussex 
and of Leicester, of James and Charles and Buckingham, 
of the two Dukes of Argyle—the Argyle of the time 
of the revolution, and the Argyle of George IL,— 
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of Queen Caroline, of Claverhouse, and Monmouth, 
and of Rob Roy, will live in English literature beside 
Shakespeare’s pictures—probably less faithful if more 
imaginative—of John and Richard and the later Henries, 
and all the great figures by whom they were surrounded. 
No historical portrait that we possess will take prece- 
dence—as a mere portruit—of Scott’s brilliant study 
of James I. in The Fortunes of Nigel. Take this illus- 
tration for instance, where George Heriot the goldsmith 
(Jingling Geordie, as the king familiarly calls him) has 
just been speaking of Lord Huntinglen, as ‘‘a man of the 
old rough world that will drink and swear :’— 


“*O Geordie!’ exclaimed the king, ‘these are auld-warld 
frailties, of whilk we dare not pronounce even ourselves 
absolutely free. But the warld grows worse from day to day, 
Geordie. The juveniles of this age may weel say with the 
poet,— 7 

‘« Atas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores—” 


This Dalgarno does not drink so much, aye or swear so much, 
as his father, but he wenches, Geordie, and he breaks his 
word and oath baith. As to what ye say of the leddy and 
the ministers, we are all fallible creatures, Geordie, priests 
and kings as weel as others; and wha kens but what that 
may account for the difference between this Dalgarno and 
his father? ‘The earl is the vera soul of honour, and cares 
nae mair for warld’s gear than a noble hound for the quest 
of a foulmart; but as for his son, he was like to brazen us 
all ount—ourselves, Steenie, Baby Charles, and our Council, 
till he heard of the tocher, and then by my kingly crown he 
lap like a cock ata grossart! These are discrepancies be- 
twixt parent and son not to be accounted for naturally, 
according to Baptista Porta, Michael Scott-de secretis, and 
others. Ah, Jingling Geordie, if your clouting the caldron, 
and jingling on pots, pans, and veshels of all manner of 
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metal, hadna jingled a’ your grammar out of your head, I 
could have touched on that matter to you at mair length.’ 
... . Heriot inquired whether Lord Dalgarno had consented 
to do the Lady Hermione justice. ‘Troth, man, I have 
small doubt that he will,’ quoth the king, ‘I gave. him the 
schedule of her worldly substance, which you delivered to us 
in the council, and we allowed him half an hour to chew 
the cud upon that. It is rare reading for bringing him to 
reason, I left Baby Charles and Steenie laying his duty 
before him, and if he can resist doing what they desire 
him, why I wish he would teach me the gate of it. 
O Geordie, Jingling Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby 
Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie 
lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.’ ‘I am afraid,’ 
said George Heriot, more hastily than prudently, ‘I might 
have thought of the old proverb of Satan reproving 
sin.’ ‘Deil hae our saul, neighbour,’ said the king, redden- 
ing, ‘but ye are not blate! I gie ye licence to speak freely, 
and by our saul, ye do not let the privilege become lost, non 
utendo—it will suffer no negative prescription in your 
hands. Is it fit, think ye, that Baby Charles should let 
his thoughts be publicly seenP No, no, princes’ thoughts 
are arcana tmperit: qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. 
Every liege subject is bound to speak the whole truth to the 
king, but there is nae reciprocity of obligation—and for 
Steenie having been whiles a dike-louper at a time, is it 
for you, who are bis goldsmith, and to whom, I doubt, he 
awes an uncomatable sum, to cast that up to him?” 


Assuredly there is no undue favouring of Stuarts in 
such a picture as that. 

Scott’s humour is, I think, of very different qualities in 
relation to different subjects. Certainly he was at times 
capable of considerable heaviness of hand,—of the Scotch 
“wut” which has been so irreverently treated by 
English critics. His rather elaborate jocular introductions, 
under the name of Jedediah Cleishbotham, are clearly 
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laborious at times. And even his own letters to his 
daughter-in-law, which Mr. Lockhart seems to regard as 
models of tender playfulness and pleasantry, seem to me 
decidedly elephantine, Not unfrequently, too, his stereo- 
typed jokes weary. Dalgetty bores you almost as much as 
he would do in real life,—which is a great fault in art. Brad- 
wardine becomes a nuisance, and as for Sir Piercie Shafton, 
he is beyond endurance. Like some other Scotchmen of 
genius, Scott twanged away at any effective chord till it 
more than lost its expressiveness. But in dry humour, 
and in that higher humour which skilfully blends the 
ludicrous and the pathetic, so that it is hardly possible to 
separate between smiles and tears, Scott is a master. His 
canny innkeeper, who, having sent away all the pease- 
meal to the camp of the Covenanters, and all the oatmeal 
(with deep professions of duty) to the castle and its 
cavaliers, in compliance with the requisitions sent to 
him on each side, admits with a sigh to his daughter 
that “they maun gar wheat flour serve themsels for a 
blink,”—his firm of solicitors, Greenhorn and Grinder- 
son, whose senior partner writes respectfully to clients in 
prosperity, and whose junior partner writes familiarly to 
those in adversity,—his arbitrary nabob who asks how the 
devil any one should be able to mix spices so well “as 
one who has been where they grow ;”—his little ragamuffin 
who indignantly denies that he has broken his promise 
not to gamble away his sixpences at pitch-and-toss because 
he has gambled them away at “ neevie-ncevie-nick-nack,”— 
and similar figures abound in his tales,—are all creations 
which make one laugh inwardly as we read. But he has 
a much higher humour still, that inimitable power of 
shading off ignorance into knowledge and simplicity into 
wisdom, which makes his picture of Jeanie Deans, for 
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instance, so humorous as well as so affecting. When 
Jeanie reunites her father to her husband by reminding the 
former how it would sometimes happen that “ twa precious 
saints might pu’ sundrywise like twa cows riving at the 
same hayband,” she gives us an admirable instance of 
Scott’s higher humour. Or take Jeanie Deans’s letter to 
her father communicating to him the pardon of his 
daughter and her own interview with the Queen :— 


“DEAREST AND TRULY HONOURED FatTHen.—This comes 
with my duty to inform you, that it has pleased God to 
redeem that captivitie of my poor sister, in respect the 
Queen’s blessed Majesty, for whom we are ever bound to 
pray, hath redeemed her soul from the slayer, granting the 
ransom of her, whilk is ane pardon or reprieve. And I spoke 
with the Queen face to face, and yet live; for she is not 
muckle differing from other grand leddies, saving that she 
has a stately presence, and een like a blue huntin’ hawk’s, 
whilk gaed throu’ and throu’ me like a Highland durk—And 
all this good was, alway under the Great Giver, to whom all 
are but instruments, wrought for us by the Duk of Argile, 
wha is ane native true-hearted Scotsman, and not pridefu’, 
like other folk we ken of—and likewise skeely enow in bestial, 
whereof he has promised to gie me twa Devonshire kye, of 
which he is enamoured, although I do still haud by the real 
hawkit Airshire breed—and I have promised him a cheese; 
and I wad wuss ye, if Gowans, the brockit cow, has a quey, 
that she suld suck her fill of milk, as I am given to under- 
stand he has none of that breed, and is not scornfn’ but will 
take a thing frae a puir body, that it may lighten their heart 
of the loading of debt that they awe him. Also his honour 
the Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop cheeses, and it sall 
be my faut if a better was ever yearned in Lowden.”—[Here 
follow some observations respecting the breed of cattle, and 
the produce of the dairy, which it is our intention to forward 
to the Board of Agriculture.]— Nevertheless, these are but 
matters of the after-harvest, in respect of the great good 
which Providence hath gifted us with—and, in especial, poor 
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Effie’s life. And oh, my dear father, since it hath pleased 
God to be merciful to her, let her not want your free pardon, 
whilk will make her meet to be ane vessel of grace, and also 
a comfort to your ain graft hairs. Dear Father, will yo let 
the Laird ken that we have had friends strangely raised up 
to us, and that the talent whilk he lent me will be thankfully 
repaid. I hae some of it to the fore; and the rest of it is 
not knotted up in ane purse or napkin, but in ane wee bit 
paper, as is the fashion heir, whilk I am assured is gude for 
the siller. And, dear father, through Mr. Butler’s means I 
hae gude friendship with the Duke, for there had been kind- 
ness between their forbears in the auld troublesome time 
byepast. And Mrs. Glass has been kind like my very 
mother. She has a braw house here, and lives bien and 
warm, wi’ twa servant lasses, and a man anda callant in the 
shop. And she is to send you doun a pound of her hie- 
dried, and some other tobaka, and we maun think of some 
propine for her, since her kindness hath been great. And 
the Duk is to send the pardon doun by an express mese 
senger, in respect that I canna travel sae fast; and I am to 
come doun wi’ twa of his Hononr’s servants—that is, John 
Archibald, a decent elderly gentleman, that says he has seen 
you lang syne, when ye were buying beasts in the west frae 
the Laird of Aughtermuggitie—but maybe ye winna mind 
him—ony way, he’s a civil man—and Mrs. Dolly Dutton, 
that is to be dairy-maid at Inverara: and they bring me on 
as far as Glasgo’, whilk will make it nae pinch to win hame, 
whilk I desire of all things. May the Giver of all good 
things keep ye in your outgauns and incomings, whereof 
devoutly prayeth your loving dauter, 
“Jean Deans.” 


This contains an example of Scott’s rather heavy jocu- 
larity as well as giving us a fine illustration of his highest 
and deepest and sunniest humour. Coming where it 
does, the joke inserted about the Board of Agriculture is 
rather like the gambol of a rhinoceros trying to imitate 
the curvettings of a thoroughbred horse. 
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Some of the finest touches of his humour are no doubt 
much heightened by his perfect command of the genius 
as well as the dialect of a peasantry, in whom a true 
culture of mind and sometimes also of heart is found in 
the closest possible contact with the humblest pursuits 
and the quaintest enthusiasm for them. But Scott, with 
all his turn for irony—and Mr. Lockhart says that even on 
his death-bed he used towards his children the same sort 
of good-humoured irony to which he had always accus- 
tomed them in his life—certainly never gives us any 
example of that highest irony which is found so frequently 
in Shakespeare, which touches the paradoxes of the 
spiritual life of the children of earth, and which reached 
its highest point in Isaiah. Now and then in his latest 
diaries—the diaries written in his deep affliction— 
he comes near the edge of it. Once, for instance, he 
says, “‘ What a strange scene if the surge of conversation 
could suddenly ebb like the tide, and show us the state of 
people’s real minds ! 


‘No eyes the rocks discover 
Which lurk beneath the deep.’ 


Life could not be endured were it seen in reality.” 
But this is not irony, only the sort of meditation which, 
in a mind inclined to thrust deep into the secrets of life’s 
paradoxes, is apt to lead to irony. Scott, however, does 
not thrust deep in this direction. He met the cold steel 
which inflicts the deepest interior wounds, like a soldier, 
and never seems to have meditated on the higher paradoxes 
of life till reason reeled. The irony of Hamlet is far from 
Scott. His imagination was essentially one of distinct 
embodiment. He never even seemed so much as to con- 
template that sundering of substance and form, that rending 
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away of outward garments, that unclothing of the soul, in 
order that it might be more effectually clothed upon, which 
is at the heart of anything that may be called spiritual 
irony. The constant abiding of his mind within the 
well-defined forms of some one or other of the conditions of 
outward life and manners, among the scores of different 
spheres of human habit, was, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his genius ; but it was also its greatest limitation. 
6* 
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CHAPTER XL 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


THE very same causes which limited Scott’s humour and 
irony to the commoner fields of experience, and prevented 
him from ever introducing into his stories characters of 
the highest type of moral thoughtfulness, gave to his own 
morality and religion, which were, I think, true to the 
core so far as they went, a shade of distinct conven- 
tionality. It is no doubt quite true, as he himself tells 
us, that he took more interest in his mercenaries and 
moss-troopers, outlaws, gipsies, and beggars, than he 
did in the fine ladies and gentlemen under a cloud 
whom he adopted as heroines and heroes. But that was 
the very sign of his conventionalism. Though he inte- 
rested himself more in these irregular persons, he hardly 
ever ventured to paint their inner life so as to show how 
little there was to choose between the sins of those who 
are at war with society and the sins of those who bend to 
the yoke of society. He widened rather than narrowed 
the chasm between the outlaw and the respectable citizen, 
even while he did not disguise his own romantic interest 
in the former. He extenuated, no doubt, the sins of all 
brave and violent defiers of the law, as distinguished from 
the sins of crafty and cunning abusers of the law. But 
the leaning he had to the former was, as he was willing to 
® 
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admit, what he regarded as a “naughty” leaning. He did 
not attempt for a moment to balance accounts between 
them and society. He paid his tribute as a matter of 
course to the established morality, and only put in a word 
or two by way of attempt to diminish the severity of the 
sentence on the bold transgressor. And then, where what 
is called the “law of honour” comes in to traverse the law 
of religion, he had no scruple in setting aside the latter 
in favour of the customs of gentlemen, without any 
attempt to justify that course. Yet it is evident from 
various passages in his writings that he held Christian 
duty inconsistent with duelling, and that he held himself 
@ sincere Christian. In spite of this, when he was fifty- 
six, and under no conceivable hurry or perturbation of 
feeling, but only concerned to defend his own conduct 
—which was indeed plainly right—as to a political dis- 
closure which he had made in his life of Napoleon, he 
asked his old friend William Clerk to be his second, if the 
expected challenge from General Gourgaud should come, 
and declared his firm intention of accepting it. On the 
strength of official evidence he had exposed some conduct 
of General Gourgaud’s at St. Helena, which appeared to 
be far from honourable, and he thought it his duty on 
that account to submit to be shot at by General Gourgaud, 
if General Gourgaud had wished it. In writing to William 
Clerk to ask him to be his second, he says, “Like a 
man who finds himself in a scrape, General Gourgaud may 
wish to fight himself out of it, and if the quarrel should 
be thrust on me, why, J will not baulk him, Jackie. He 
shall not dishonour the country through my sides, I can 
assure him.” In other words, Scott acted just as he had 
made Waverley and others of his heroes act, ona code of 
honour which he knew to be false, and he must have felt 
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in this case to be something worse. He thought himeelf 
at that time under the most stringent obligations both “to 
his creditors and his children, to do all in his power to 
redeem himself and his estate from debt. Nay, more, he 
held that his life was a trust from his Creator, which he 
had no right to throw away merely because a man whom 
he had not really injured, was indulging a strong wish to 
injure him ; but he could so little brook the imputation of 
physical cowardice, that he was moral coward enough to 
resolve to meet General Gourgaud, if General Gourgaud 
lusted after a shot at him. Nor is there any trace pre- 
served of so much as a moral scruple in his own mind on 
the subject, and this though there are clear traces in his 
other writings as to what he thought Christian morality 
required. But the Border chivalry was so strong in Scott 
that, on subjects of this kind at least, his morality was 
the conventional morality of a day rapidly passing 
away. 

He showed the same conventional feeling in his severity 
towards one of his own brothers who had been guilty of 
cowardice. Daniel Scott was the black sheep of the 
family. He got into difficulties in business, formed a bad 
connexion with an artful woman, and was sent to try his 
fortunes in the West Indies. There he was employed in 
some service against a body of refractory negroes—we do 
not know its exact nature—and apparently showed the 
white feather. Mr, Lockhart says that “he returned to 
Scotland a dishonoured man; and though he found shelter 
and compassion from his mother, his brother would never 
see him again. Nay, when, soon after, his health, 
shattered by dissolute indulgence, . . . gave way altogether, 
and he died, as yet a young man, the poet refused either 
to attend his funeral or to wear mourning for him, like the 
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rest of his family.”* Indeed he always spoke of him as 
his “relative,” not as his brother. Here again Scott's 
severity was due to his brother’s failure as a “man of 
honour,” i.e. in courage. He was forbearing enough with 
vices of a different kind ; made John Ballantyne’s dissipa- 
tion the object rather of his jokes than of his indignation; 
and not only mourned for him, but really grieved for him 
when he died. It is only fair to say, however, that for 
this conventional scorn of a weakness rather than a sin, 
Scott sorrowed sincerely later in life, and that in sketching 
tho physical cowardice of Connochar in The Fair Maid of 
Perth, he deliberately made an attempt to atone for this 
hardness towards his brother by showing how frequently 
the foundation of cowardice may be laid in perfectly 
involuntary physical temperament, and pointing out with 
what noble elements of disposition it may be combined. 
But till reflection on many forms of human character had 
enlarged Scott’s charity, and perhaps also the range of his 
speculative ethics, he remained a conventional] moralist, 
and one, moreover, the type of whose conventional code 
was borrowed more from that of honour than from that of 
religious principle. There is one curious passage in his 
diary, written very near the end of his life, in which 
Scott even seems to declare that conventional standards of 
conduct are better, or at least safer, than religious standards 
of conduct. He says in his diary for the 15th April, 
1828,—* Dined with Sir Robert Inglis, and met Sir 
Thomas Acland, my old and kind friend. Iwas happy to 
see him. He may be considered now as the head of the 
religious party in the House of Commons—a powerful 
body which Wilberforce long commanded. It isa difficult 
situation, for the adaptation of religious motives to earthly 
1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iii. 198-9. 
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policy is apt—among the infinite delusions of the human 
heart—to be a snare.”! His letters to his eldest son, 
the young cavalry officer, on his first’ start in life, are 
much admired by Mr. Lockhart, but to me they read 
a little hard, a little worldly, and extremely conven- 
tional. Conventionality was certainly to his mind almost 
& virtue. 

Ofenthusiasm in religion Scott always spoke veryseverelys 
both in his novels and in his letters and private diary. 
In writing to Lord Montague, he speaks of such enthusiasm 
as was then prevalent at Oxford, and which makes, he says, 
“religion a motive and a pretext for particular lines of 
thinking in politics and in temporal affairs ” [as if it could 
help doing that!] as “teaching a new way of going to the 
devil for God’s sake,” and this expressly, because when 
the young are infected with it, it disunites families, and 
sets ‘ children in opposition to their parents.”* He gives 
us, however, one reason for his dread of anything like en- 
thusiasm, which is not conventional ;—that it interferes 
with the submissive and tranquil mood which is the only 
true religious mood. Speaking in his diary of a weakness 
and fluttering at the heart, from which he had suffered, he 
says, “ It is an awful sensation, and would have made an 
enthusiast of me, had I indulged my imagination on_reli- 
gious subjects. I have been always careful to place my 
mind in the most tranquil posture which it can assume, 
during my private exercises of devotion.”* And in this 
avoidance of indulging the imagination on religious, or 
even spiritual subjects, Scott goes far beyond Shakespeare, 
I do not think there is a single study in all his romances 
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of what may be fairly called a pre-eminently spiritual 
character as such, though Jeanie Deans approaches nearest 
to it. The same may be said of Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare, though he has never drawn a pre-eminently 
spiritual character, often enough indulged his imagination 
while meditating on spiritual themes, 
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CHAPTER XIL 
DISTRACTIONS AND AMUSEMENTS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


BetwEEN 1814 and the end of 1825, Scott’s literary 
labour was interrupted only by one serious illness, and 
hardly interrupted by that,—by a few journeys,—one to 
Paris after the battle of Waterloo, and several to London, 
—and by the worry of a constant stream of intrusive visi- 
tors. Of his journeys he has left some records; but I 
cannot say that I think Scott would ever have reached, as 
a mere observer and recorder, at all the high point which 
he reached directly his imagination went to work to create 
a story. That imagination was, indeed, far less subser- 
vient to his mere perceptions than to his constructive 
powers. Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk—the records of his 
Paris journey after Waterloo—for instance, are not at all 
above the mark of a good special correspondent. His 
imagination was less the imagination of insight, than 
the imagination of one whose mind was a great kaleido- 
scope of human life and fortunes. But far more interrupt- 
ing than either illness or travel, was the lion-hunting of 
which Scott became the object, directly after the publica- 
tion of the earlier novels. In great measure, no doubt, on 
account of the mystery as to his authorship, his fame 
became something oppressive. At one time as many as 
sixteen parties of visitors applied to see Abbotsford in a 
single day. Strangers,—especially the American travel- 
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lers of that day, who were much less reticent and more 
irrepressible than the American travellers of this, —would 
come to him without introductions, facetiously cry out 
‘‘Prodigious!” in imitation of Dominie Sampson, what- 
ever they were shown, inquire whether the new house 
was called Tullyveolan or Tillytudlem, cross-examine, 
with open note-books, as to Scott’s age, and tho age of his 
wife, and appear to be taken quite by surprise when they 
were bowed out without being asked to dine.’ In those 
days of high postage Scott’s bill for letters “ seldom came 
under 150/. a year,” and “as to coach parcels, they were a 
perfect ruination.” On one occasion a mighty package 
came by post from the United States, for which Scott had 
to pay five pounds sterling. It contained a MS. play 
called The Cherokee Lovers, by # young lady of New York, 
who begged Scott to read and correct it, write a prologue 
and epilogue, get it put on the stage at Drury Lane, and 
negotiate with Constable or Murray for the copyright. In 
about a fortnight another packet not less formidable 
arrived, charged with a similar postage, which Scott, not 
grown cautious through experience, recklessly opened ; out 
jumped a duplicate copy of The Cherokee Lovers, with a 
second letter from the authoress, stating that as the wea- 
ther had been stormy, and she feared that something 
might have happened to her former MS., she had thought 
it prudent to send him a duplicate.? Of course, when 
_ fame reached such a point as this, it became both a worry 
and a serious waste of money, and what was far more 
valuable than money, of time, privacy, and tranquillity of 
mind. And though no man ever bore such worries with 
the equanimity of Scott, no man over received less plea- 
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sure from the adulation of unknown and often vulgar and 
ignorant admirers. His real amusements were his trees 
and his friends. ‘Planting and pruning trees,” he said 
“ I could work at from morning to night. There is a ecort 
of self-congratulation, a little tickling self-flattery, in the 
idea that while you are pleasing and amusing yourself, 
you are seriously contributing to the future welfare of 
the country, and that your very acorn may send its future 
ribs of oak to future victories like Trafalgar,” '\—for the 
day of iron ships was not yet. And again, at a later 
stage of his planting :—‘ You can have no idea of the 
exquisite delight of a planter,—he is like a painter laying 
on his colours,—at every moment he sees his effects coming 
out. There is no art or occupation comparable to this ; it 
is full of past, present, and future enjoyment. I look 
back to the time when there was not a tree here, only bare 
heath ; I look round and see thousands of trees growing up’ 
all of which, I may say almost each of which, have received 
my personal attention. I remember, five years ago, look- 
ing forward with the most delighted expectation to this 
very hour, and as each year has passed, the expectation 
has gone on increasing. Ido the same now. I anticipate 
what this plantation and that one will presently be, if only 
taken care of, and there is not a spot of which I do not 
watch the progress. Unlike building, or even painting, or 
indeed any other kind of pursuit, this has no end, and 
is never interrupted ; but goss on from day to day, and 
from year to year, with a perpetually augmenting interest. 
Farming I hate. What have I to do with fattening 
and killing beasts, or raising corn, only to: cut it down, 
and to wrangle with farmers about prices, and to be con- 
stantly at the mercy of the seasons? There can be no 
1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iii. 288, 
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such disappointments or annoyances in planting trees.”! 
Scott indeed regarded planting as a mode of so moulding 
the form and colour of the outward world, that nature herself 
became indebted to him for finer outlines, richer masses of 
colour, and deeper shadows, as well as for more fertile and 
sheltered soils. And he was as skilful in producing the 
last result, as he was in the artistic effects of his plant- 
ing. In the essay on the planting of waste lands, he 
mentions a story,—drawn from his own experience,—of a 
planter, who having scooped out the lowest part of his 
land for enclosures, and “ planted the wood round them in 
masses enlarged or contracted as the natural lying of the 
ground seemed to dictate,” met, six years after these 
changes, his former tenant on the ground, and said to him, 
“IT suppose, Mr, R——, you will say I have ruined your 
farm by laying half of it into woodland?” “T should have 
expected it, sir,” answered Mr. R——, “if you had told 
me beforehand what you were going todo; but Iam now 
of a very different opinion; and as I am looking for land 
at present, if you are inclined to take for the remaining 
sixty acres the same rent which I formerly gave for a hun- 
dred and twenty, I will give you an offer to that amount. 
I consider the benefit of the enclosing, and the complete 
shelter afforded to the fields, as an advantage which fairly 
counterbalances the loss of one-half of the Jand.”* 

And Scott was not only thoughtful in his own 
planting, but induced his neighbours to become so too. 
So great was their regard for him, that many of them 
planted their estates as much with reference to the effect 
which their plantations would have on the view from 
Abbotsford, as with reference to the effect they would 
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have on the view from their own grounds. Many was 
the consultation which he and his neighbours, Scott of 
Gala, for instance, and Mr. Henderson of Eildon Hall, had 
together on the effect which would be produced on the 
view from their respective houses, of the planting going on 
upon the lands of each. The reciprocity of feeling was 
such that the various proprietors acted more like brothers 
in this matter, than like the jealous and exclusive creatures 
which landowners, as such, so often are. 

Next to his interest in the management and growth 
of his own little estate was Scott’s interest in the manage- 
ment and growth of the Duke of Buccleuch’s. To the 
Duke he looked up as the head of his clan, with some- 
thing almost more than a feudal attachment, greatly 
enhanced of course by the personal friendship which 
he had formed for him in early life as the Earl of 
Dalkeith. This mixture of feudal and personal feeling 
towards the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch continued 
during their lives, Scott was away on a yachting tour 
to the Shetlands and Orkneys in July and August, 1814, 
and it was during this absence that the Duchess of 
Buccleuch died. Scott, who was in no anxiety about 
her, employed himself in writing an amusing descriptive 
epistle to the Duke in rough verse, chronicling his 
voyage, and containing expressions of the profoundest 
reverence for the goodness and charity of the Duchess, 
a letter which did not reach its destination till after the 
Duchess’s death. Scott himself heard of her death by 
chance when they landed for a few hours on the coast of 
Ireland; he was quite overpowered by the news, and went 
to bed only to drop into short nightmare sleeps, and to 
wake with the dim memory of some heavy weight at his 
heart. The Duke himself died five years later, leaving 
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a son only thirteen years of age (the present Duke), over 
whose interests, both as regarded his education and his 
estates, Scott watched as jealously as if they had been 
those of his own son. Many were the anxious letters he 
wrote to Lord Montague as to his “ young chief’s ” affairs, 
as he called them, and great his pride in watching the 
promise of his youth. Nothing can be clearer than that 
to Scott the feudal principle was something far beyond a 
name ; that he had at least as much pride in his devotion 
to his chief, as he had in founding a house which he 
believed would increase the influence—both territorial 
and personal—of the clan of Scotts. The unaffected 
reverence which he felt for the Duke, though mingled 
with warm personal affection, showed that Scott’s feudal 
feeling had something real and substantial in it, which 
did not vanish even when it came into close contact with 
strong personal feelings. This reverence is curiously 
marked in his letters. He speaks of “the distinction of 
rank” being ignored by both sides, as of something quite 
exceptional, but it was never really ignored by him, for 
though he continued to write to the Duke as an intimate 
friend, it was with a mingling of awe, very different indeed 
from that which he ever adopted to Ellis or Erskine, It 
is necessary to remember this, not only in estimating tho 
strength of the feeling which made him so anxious to 
become himself the founder of a house within a house,— 
of a new branch of the clan of Scotts,—but in estimating 
the loyalty which Scott always displayed to one of the 
least respectable of English sovereigns, George IV.,—a 
matter of which I must now say ® few words, not only 
because it led to Scott’s receiving the baronetcy, but 
because it forms to my mind the most grotesque of all 
the threads in the lot of this strong and proud man. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
SOOTT AND GEORGE IV. 


Tue first relations of Scott with the Court were, oddly 
enough, formed with the Princess, not with the Prince of 
Wales. In 1806 Scott dined with the Princess of Wales at 
Blackheath, and spoke of his invitation as a great honour. 
He wrote a tribute to her father, the Duke of Brunswick, 
in the introduction to one of the cantos of Marmion, and 
received from the Princess a silver vase in acknowledgment 
of this passage in the poem. Scott’s relations with the 
Prince Regent seem to have begun in an offer to Scott of 
the Laureateship in the summer of 1813, an offer which 
Scott would have found it very difficult to accept, so 
strongly did his pride revolt at the idea of having to 
commemorate in verse, as an official duty, all conspicuous 
incidents affecting the throne. But he was at the time 
of the offer in the thick of his first difficulties on account 
of Messrs. John Ballantyne and Co., and it was only the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s guarantee of 40007.—a guarantee sub- 
sequently cancelled by Scott’s paying the sum for which it 
was @ sccurity—that enabled him at this time to decline 
what, after Southey had accepted it, he compared in a 
letter to Southey to the herring for which the poor Scotch 
clergyman gave thanks in a grace wherein he described 
it as “even this, the very least of Providence’s mercies.” 
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In March, 1815, Scott being then in London, the Prince 
Regent asked him to dinner, addressed him uniformly as 
Walter, and struck up a friendship with him which seems 
to have lasted their lives, and which certainly did much 
more honour to George than to Sir Walter Scott. It is 
impossible not to think rather better of George IV. for 
thus valuing, and doing his best in every way to show his 
value for, Scott. It is equally impossible not to think 
rather worse of Scott for thus valuing, and in every way 
doing his best to express his value for, this very worthless, 
though by no means incapable king. The consequences 
were soon seen in the indignation with which Scott began 
to speak of the Princess of Wales’s sins. In 1806, in the 
squib he wrote on Lord Melville’s acquittal, when im- 
peached for corruption by the Liberal Government, he 
had written thus of the Princess Caroline :— 


“Our King, too—our Princess,—I dare not say more, sir,— 
May Providence watch them with mercy and might! 
While there’s one Scottish hand that can wag a claymore, sir, 
They shall ne’er want a friend to stand up for their right. 
Be damn’d he that dare not— 
For my part I'll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give ; 
Fill it up steadily, 
Drink it off readily, 
Here’s to the Princess, and long may she live.” 


But whoever “ stood up ” for the Princess's right, certainly 
Scott did not do so after his intimacy with the Prince 
Regent began. He mentioned her only with severity, 
and in one letter at least, written to his brother, with 
something much coarser than severity ;' but the king’s 
similar vices did not at all alienate him from what at 
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least had all the appearance of a deep personal devotion to 
his sovereign. The first baronet whom George IV. mado 
on succeeding to the throne, after his long Regency, was 
Scott, who not only accepted the honour gratefully, but 
dwelt with extreme pride on the fact that it was offered to 
him by the king himself, and was in no way due to the 
prompting of any minister's advice. He wrote to Joanna 
Baillie on hearing of the Regent’s intention—for the offer 
was made by the Regent at the end of 1818, though it 
was not actually conferred till after George's accession, 
namely, on the 30th March, 1820,—“The Duke of 
Buccleuch and Scott of Harden, who, as the heads of 
my clan and the sources of my gentry, are good judges 
of what I ought to do, have both given me their earnest 
opinion to accept of an honour directly derived from the 
source of honour, and neither begged nor bought, as is 
the usual fashion. Several of my ancestors bore the title 
in the seventeenth century, and, were it of consequence, 
I have no reason to be ashamed of the decent and respect- 
able persons who connect me with that period when they 
carried into the field, like Madoc, 


“The Crescent at whose gleam the Cambrian oft, 
Cursing his perilous tenure, wound his horn,” 


so that, as a gentleman, I may stand on as good a footing 
as other new creations.”* Why the honour was any 
greater for coming from such a king as George, than it 
would have been if it had been suggested by Lord Sid- 
mouth, or even Lord Liverpool,—or half as great as if 
Mr. Canning had proposed it, it is not easy to conceive. 
George was a fair judge of literary merit, but not one to 
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be compared for a moment with that great orator and Wit ; 
and as to his being the fountain of honour, there was so 
much dishonour of which the king was certainly the 
fountain too, that I do not think it was very easy for two 
fountains both springing from such a person to have flowed 
quite unmingled. George justly prided himself on Sir 
Walter Scott’s having been the first creation of his reign, 
and I think the event showed that the poet was the foun- 
tain of much more honour for the king, than the king was 
for the poet. 

When George came to Edinburgh in 1822, it was Sir 
Walter who acted virtually as the master of the cere- 
monies, and to whom it was chiefly due that the visit was 
so successful. It was then that George clad his substantial 
person for the first time in the Highland costume—to wit, 
in the Steuart Tartans—and was so much annoyed to find 
himself outvied by a wealthy alderman, Sir William 
Curtis, who had gone and done likewise, and, in his equally 
grand Steuart Tartans, seemed a kind of parody of . 
the king. The day on which the king arrived, Tuesday, 
14th of August, 1822, was also the day on which Scott's 
most intimate friend, William Erskine, then Lord Kin- 
nedder, died. Yet Scott went on board the royal yacht, 
was most graciously received by George, had his health 
drunk by the king in a bottle of Highland whiskey, and 
with a proper show of devoted loyalty entreated to be 
allowed to retain the glass out of which his Majesty had 
just drunk his health. The request was graciously acceded 
to, but let it be pleaded on Scott's behalf, that on reaching 
home and finding there his friend Crabbe the poet, he sat 
down on the royal gift, and crushed it to atoms. ‘One 
would hope that he was really thinking more even of 
Crabbe, and much more of Erskine, than of the royal 
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favour for which he had appeared, and doubtless had 
really believed himself, so grateful. Sir Walter retained 
his regard for the king, such as it was, to the last, and even 
persuaded himself that George’s death would be a great 
political calamity for the nation. And really I cannot help 
thinking that Scott believed more in the king, than he did 
in his friend George Canning. Assuredly, greatly as he 
admired Canning, he condemned him more and more as 
Canning grew more liberal, and sometimes speaks of his 
veerings in that direction with positive asperity. George, 
on the other hand, who believed more in number one than 
in any other number, however large, became much more 
conservative after he became Regent than he was before, 
and as he grew more conservative Scott grew more con- 
servative likewise, till he came to think this particular 
king almost a pillar of the Constitution. I suppose we 
ought to explain this little bit of fetish-worship in Scott 
much as we should the quaint practical adhesion to duelling 
which he gave as an old man, who had had all his life 
much more to do with the pen than the sword—that is, as 
an evidence of the tendency of an improved type to recur 
to that of the old wild stock on which it had been grafted. 
But certainly no feudal devotion of his ancestors to their 
chief was ever less justified by moral qualities than Scott's 
loyal devotion to the fountain of honour as embodied in 
“our fat friend.” The whole relation to George was a 
grotesque thread in Scott's life ; and I cannot quite forgive 
him for the utterly conventional severity with which he 
threw over his first patron, the Queen, for sins which 
were certainly not grosser, if they were not much less 
gross, than those of his second patron, the husband who 
had set her the example which she faithfully, though at a 
distance, followed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SCOTT AS A POLITICIAN, 


Scorr usually professed great ignorance of politics, and did 
what he could to hold aloof from a world in which his 
feelings were very easily heated, while his knowledge was 
apt to be very imperfect. But now and again, and notably 
towards the close of his life, he got himself mixed up in 
politics, and I need hardly say that it was always on the 
Tory, and generally on the red-hot Tory, side. His first 
hasty intervention in politics was the song I have just 
referred to on Lord Melville’s acquittal, during the short 
Whig administration of 1806. In fact Scott’s comparative 
abstinence from politics was due, I believe, chiefly to the 
fact that during almost the whole of his literary life, 
Tories and not Whigs were in power. No sooner was any 
reform proposed, any abuse threatened, than Scott's eager 
Conservative spirit flashed up. Proposals were mgde in 
1806 for changes—and, as it was thought, reforms—in the 
Scotch Courts of Law, and Scottimmediately saw something 
like national calamity in the prospect. The mild proposals 
in question were discussed at a meeting of the Faculty of 
Advocates, when Scott made a speech longer than he had 
ever before delivered, and animated by a‘“‘flow and energy 
of eloquence” for which those who were accustomed to 
hear his debating specches were quite unprepared. He 
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walked home between two of the reformers, Mr. Jeffrey 
and another, when his companions began to compliment 
him on his eloquence, and to speak playfully of its 
subject. But Scott was in no mood for playfulness. 
“ No, no,” he exclaimed, “’tis no laughing matter ; little 
by little, whatever your wishes may be, you will destroy 
and undermine, until nothing of what makes Scotland 
Scotland shall remain!” ‘And so saying,” adds Mr. Lock- 
hart, “he turned round to conceal his agitation, but not 
until Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his cheek,—rest- 
ing his head, until he recovered himself, on the wall of the 
Mound.”! It was the same strong feeling for old Scotch 
institutions which broke out so quaintly in the midst of his 
own worst troubles in 1826, on behalf of the Scotch bank- 
ing-system, when he go eloquently defended, in the letters 
of Malachi Malagrowther, what would now be called 
Home-Rule for Scotland, and indeed really defeated the 
attempt of his friends the Tories, who were the innovators 
this time, to encroach on those sacred institutions—the 
Scotch one-pound note, and the private-note circulation of 
the Scotch banks, But when I speak of Scott as a Home 
Ruler, I should add that had not Scotland been for gene- 
rations governed to a great extent, and, as he thought 
successfully, by Home-Rule, he was far too good a Conser- 
vative to have apologized for it at all. The basis of his 
Conservatism was always the danger of undermining a 
system which had answered so well. In the concluding 
passages of the letters to which I have just referred, he 
contrasts “ Theory, a scroll in her hand, full of deep and 
mysterious combinations of figures, the least failure in 
any one of which may alter the result entirely,” with 
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‘fa practical system successful for upwards of a century.” 
His vehement and unquailing opposition to Reform in 
almost the very last year of his life, when he had already 
suffered more than one stroke of paralysis, was grounded 
on precisely the same argument. At Jedburgh, on the 
21st March, 1831, he appeared in the midst of an angry 
population (who hooted and jeered at him till he turned 
round fiercely upon them with the defiance, “I regard your 
gabble no more than the geese on the green,”) to urge the 
very same protest. ‘“‘ We in this district,” he said, “are 
proud, and with reason, that the first chain-bridge was the 
work of a Scotchman. It still hangs where he erected 
it a pretty long time ago. The French heard of our 
invention, and determined to introduce it, but with 
great improvements and embellishments. A friend of 
my own saw the thing tried. It was on the Seine at 
Marly. The French chain-bridge looked lighter and 
airier than the prototype. Every Englishman present 
was disposed to confess that we had been beaten at our 
own trade. But by-and-by the gates were opened, and 
the multitude were to pass over. It began to swing 
rather formidably beneath the pressure of the good com- 
pany ; and by the time the architect, who led the proces- 
sion in great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the 
whole gave way, and he—worthy, patriotic artist—was 
the first that got a ducking. They had forgot the middle 
bolt,—or rather this ingenious person had conceived that 
to be a clumsy-looking feature, which might safely be 
dispensed with, while he put some invisiblo gimcrack of 
his own to supply its place.”’ It is strange that Sir 
Walter did not see that this kind of criticism, so far as it 
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applied at all to such an experiment as the Reform Bill, 
was even more in point as a rebuke to the rashness of the 
Scotch reformer who hung the first successful chain-bridge, 
than to the rashness of the French reformer of.reform who 
devised an unsuccessful variation on it. The audacity of 
the first experiment was much the greater, though the com- 
petence of the person who made it was the greater also. 
And as a matter of fact, the political structure against the 
supposed insecurity of which Sir Walter was protesting, 
with all the courage of that dauntless though dying nature, 
was made by one who understood his work at least as well 
as the Scotch architect. The tramp of the many multi- 
tudes who have passed over it has never yet made it to 
‘“‘ swing dangerously,” and Lord Russell in the fulness of 
his age was but yesterday rejoicing in what he had achieved, 
and even in what those have achieved who have altered 
his work in the same spirit in which he designed it, 

But though Sir Walter persuaded himself that his 
Conservatism was all founded in legitimate distrust of 
reckless change, there is evidence, I think, that at times 
at least it was due to elements Jess noble. The least 
creditable incident in the story of his political life—which 
Mr. Lockhart, with his usual candour, did not conceal— 
was the bitterness with which he resented a most natural 
and reasonable Parliamentary opposition to an appoint- 
ment which he had secured for his favourite brother, Tom. 
In 1810 Scott appointed his brother Tom, who had failed 
as a Writer to the Signet, to a place vacant under himself 
as Clork of Session. He had not given him the best place 
vacant, because he thought it his duty to appoint an 
official who had grown grey in the service, but he gave 
Tom Scott this man’s place, which was worth about 2501. 
a year. In the meantime Tom Scott's affairs did not 
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render it convenient for him to be come-at-able, and he 
absented himeelf, while they were being settled, in the 
Isle of Man. Further, the Commission on the Scotch 
system of judicature almost immediately reported that his 
office was one of supererogation, and ought to be abolished ; 
but, to soften the blow, they proposed to allow him a 
pension of 1307. per annum. This proposal was dis- 
cussed with some natural jealousy in the House of Lords, 
Lord Lauderdale thought that when Tom Scott was 
appointed, it must have been pretty evident that the 
Commission would propose to abolish his office, and that 
the appointment therefore should not have been made. 
“Mr. Thomas Scott,” he said, “‘ would have 130. for life 
as an indemnity for an office the duties of which he never 
had performed, while those clerks who had laboured for 
twenty years had no adequate remuneration.” Lord Hol- 
land supported this very reasonable and moderate view of 
the case ; but of course the Ministry carried their way, 
and Tom Scott got his unearned pension. Nevertheless, 
Scott was furious with Lord Holland. Writing soon after 
to the happy recipient of this little pension, he says, 
“ Lord Holland has been in Edinburgh, and we met acci- 
dentally at a public party. He made up to me, but I 
remembered his part in your affair, and cut him with as 
little. remorse as an old pen.” Mr. Lockhart says, on 
Lord Jeffrey's authority, that the scene was a very painful 
one. Lord Jeffrey himself declared that it was the only 
rudeness of which he ever saw Scott guilty in the course 
of a lifelong familiarity. And it is pleasant to know that 
he renewed his cordiality with Lord Holland in later years, 
though there is no evidence that he ever admitted that he 
had been in the wrong. But the incident shows how 
very doubtful Sir Walter ought to have felt as to the purity 
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of his Conservatism. It is quite certain that the 
proposal to abolish Tom Scott's office without compen- 
sation was not a reckless experiment of a fundamental 
kind. It was a mere attempt at diminishing the heavy 
burdens laid on the people for the advantage of a small 
portion of the middle class, and yet Scott resented it with 
as much display of selfish passion—considering his 
genuine nobility of breeding—as that with which the 
rude working men of Jedburgh afterwards resented his 
gallant protest against the Reform Bill, and, later again, 
saluted the dauntless old man with the dastardly cry of 
‘Burk Sir Walter!” Judged truly, I think Sir Walter’s 
conduct in cutting Lord Holland “ with as little remorse 
as an old pen,” for simply doing his duty in the House of 
Lords, was quite as ignoble in him as the bullying and 
insolence of the democratic party in 1831, when the dying 
lion made his last dash at what he regarded as the foes of 
the Constitution. Doubtless he held that the mob, or, 
as we more decorously say, the residuum, were in some 
sense the enemies of true freedom. “I cannot read in 
history,” he writes once to Mr. Laidlaw, “of any free 
State which has been brought to slavery till the rascal 
and uninstructed populace had had their short hour of 
anarchical government, which naturally leads to the stern 
repose of military despotism.” But he does not seem 
ever to have perceived that educated men identify them- 
selves with “ the rascal and uninstructed populace,” when- 
ever they indulge on behalf of the selfish interests 
of their own class, passions such as he had indulged in 
fighting for his brother's pension. It is not the want of 
instruction, it is the rascaldom, i.e, the violent esprit de 
corps of a selfish class, which “ naturally leads” to violent 
remedies. Such rascaldom exists in all classes, and not 
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least in the class of the cultivated and refined. Generous 
and magnanimous as Scott was, he was evidently by no 
means free from the germs of it. 

One more illustration of Scott’s political Conservatism, 
and I may leave his political life, which was not indeed his 
strong side, though, as with all sides of Scott’s nature, it 
had an energy and spirit all hisown. On the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation he took @ peculiar view. As he 
justly said, he hated bigotry, and would have left the 
Catholics quite alone, but for the great claims of their 
creed to interfere with political life. And even so, when 
the penal laws were once abolished, he would have 
abolished also the representative disabilities, as quite 
useless, as well as very irritating when the iron system of 
effective repression had ceased. But he disapproved of the 
abolition of the political parts of the penal laws. He 
thought they would have stamped out Roman Catholicism ; 
and whether that were just or unjust, he thought it would 
have been a great national service. ‘‘As for Catholic 
“Emancipation,” he wrote to Southey in 1807, “I am not, 
God knows, a bigot in religious matters, nor a friend to 
persecution ; but if a particular set of religionists are tpso 
facto connected with foreign politics, and placed under 
the spiritual direction of a class of priests, whose unrivalled 
dexterity and activity are increased by the rules which 
detach them from the rest of the world—I humbly think 
that we may be excused from entrusting to them those 
places in the State where the influence of such a clergy, 
who act under the direction of a passive tool of our worst 
foe, is likely to be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences, If a gentleman chooses to walk about with a 
couple of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, if I give 
him the shelter of my roof, I may at least be permitted 

"* 
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to exclude him from the seat next to the fire.”* And in 
relation to the year 1825, when Scott visited Ireland, Mr. 
Lockhart writes, ‘He on all occasions expressed manfully 
his belief that the best thing for Ireland would have been 
never to relax the strictly political enactments of the penal 
laws, however harsh these might appear. Had they been 
kept in vigour for another half-century, it was his convic- 
tion that Popery would have been all but extinguished in 
Ireland. But he thought that after admitting Romanists 
to the elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they 
could be permanently or advantageously deterred from 
using that franchise in favour of those of their own per- 
suasion.” 

In his diary in 1829 he puts the same view still more 
strongly :—‘‘I cannot get myself to feel at all anxious 
about the Catholic question. I cannot see tho use of 
fighting about the platter, when you have let them snatch 
the meat off it. I hold Popery to be such a mean and 
degrading superstition, that I am not sure I could have 
found myself liberal enough for voting the repeal of the 
penal laws as they existed before 1780. They must and 
would, in course of time, have smothered Popery ; and I 
confess that I should have seen the old lady of Babylon’s . 
mouth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have 
taken the plaster off her mouth, and given her free respi- 
ration, I cannot see the sense of keeping up the irritation 
about the claim to sit in Parliament. Unopposed, the 
Catholic superstition may sink into dust, with all its 
absurd ritual and solemnities. Still it is an awful risk. 
The world is in fact as silly as ever, and a good compe- 
tence of nonsense will always find believers.” That is 

1 Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iii. 34. 
2 Tbid., ix. 805, 
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the view of a strorg and rather unscrupulous politician 
—a moss-trooper in politics —which Scott certainly 
was. He was thinking evidently very little of justice, 
almost entirely of the most effective means of keeping 
the Kingdom, the Kingdom which he loved. Had he 
understood—what none of the politicians of that day 
understood—the strength of the Church of Rome as the 
only consistent exponent of the principle of Authority 
in religion, I believe his opposition to: Catholic eman- 
cipation would have been as bitter as his opposition 
to Parliamentary reform. But he took for granted that 
while only “silly” persons believed in Rome, and only 
“infidels” rejected an authoritative creed altogether, it 
' was quite easy by the exercise of common sense, to find 
the true compromise between reason and religious humility. 
Had Scott lived through the religious controversies of our 
own days, it seems not unlikely that with his vivid imagi- 
nation, his warm Conservatism, and his rather inadequate 
critical powers, he might himself have become a Roman 
Catholic. : 
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: CHAPTER XV. 
SCOTT IN ADVERSITY. 


Wits the year 1825 came a financial crisis, and Con- 
stable began to tremble for his solvency. From the date 
of his baronetcy Sir Walter had launched out into a con- 
siderable increasé of expenditure. He got plans on a 
rather large scale in 1821 for the increase of Abbotsford, 
which were all carried out. To meet his expenses in this 
and other ways he received Constable's bills for “ four 
unnamed works of fiction,” of which he had not written 
.& line, but which came to exist in time, and were called 
Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan'e Well, 
and Fedgauntlet. Again, in the very year before the crash, 
1825, he married his eldest son, the heir to the title, to 
@ young lady who was herself an heiress, Miss Jobson 
of Lochore, when Abbotsford and its estates were 
settled, with the reserve of 10,000/., which Sir Walter 
took power to charge on the property for purposes of 
business. Immediately afterwards he purchased a cap- 
taincy in the King’s Hussars for his son, which cost him 
35007. Nor were the obligations he incurred on his own 
account, or that of his family, the only ones by which he 
was burdened. He was always incurring expenses, often 
heavy expenses, for other people. Thus, when Mr. Terry, 
the actor, became joint lessee and manager of the Adelphi 
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Theatre, London, Scott became his surety for 1250/., while 
James Ballantyne became his surety for 500/. more, and 
both these sums had to be paid by Sir Walter after 
Terry’s failure in 1828. Such obligations as these, how- 
ever, would have been nothing when compared with Sir 
Walter's means, had all his bills on Constable been duly 
honoured, and had not the printing firm of Ballantyne 
and Co. been so deeply involved with Constable’s house 
that it necessarily became insolvent when he stopped. 
Taken altogether, I believe that Sir Walter earned during 
his own lifetime at least 140,000/. by his literary work 
alone, probably more; while even on his land and building 
combined he did not apparently spend more than half 
that sum. Then he had a certain income, about 10007. a 
year, from his own and Lady Scott’s private property, as 
well as 13002. a year as Clerk of Session, and 3002. more 
as Sheriff of Selkirk. Thus even his loss of the price 
of several novels by Constable’s failure would not 
seriously have compromised Scott’s position, but for his 
share in the printing-house which fell with Constable, 
and the obligations of which amounted to 117,0001. 

As Scott had always forestalled his income,—spend- 
ing the purchase-money of his poems and novels before 
they were written,—such a failure as this, at the age 
of fifty-five, when all the freshness of his youth was 
gone out of him, when he saw his son’s prospects blighted 
as well as his own, and knew perfectly that James 
Ballantyne, unassisted by him, could never hope to pay 
any fraction of the debt worth mentioning, would have 
been paralysing, had he not been man of iron nerve, 
and of a pride and courage hardly ever equalled. Domes- 
tic calamity, too, was not far off. For two years he had 
been watching the failure of his wife's health with in- 
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creasing anxiety, and as calamities seldom come single, 
her illness took a most serious form at the very time when 
the blow fell, and she died within four months of the 
failure. Nay, Scott was himself unwell at the critical 
moment, and was taking sedatives which discomposed his 
brain. Twelve days before the final failure,—which was 
announced to him on the 17th January, 1826,—he enters 
in his diary, “Much alarmed. I had walked till twelve 
with Skene and Russell, and then sat down to my work. 
To my horror and surprise I could neither write nor spell, 
but put down one word for another, and wrote nonsense. 
I was much overpowered at the same time and could not 
conceive the reason. I fell asleep, however, in my chair, 
and slept for two hours. On my waking my head was 
clearer, and I began to recollect that last night I had 
taken the anodyne left for the purpose by Clarkson, and 
being disturbed in the course of the night, I had not 
slept it off.” In fact the hyoscyamus had, combined 
with his anxieties, given him a slight attack of what 
is now called aphasia, that brain disease the most 
striking symptom of which is that one word is mis- 
taken for another. And this was Scott’s preparation 
for his failure, and the bold resolve which followed 
it, to work for his creditors as he had worked for 
himself, and to pay off, if possible, the whole 117,0001. 
by his own literary exertions. 

There is nothing in its way in the whole of English 
biography more impressive than the stoical extracts from 
Scott’s diary which note the descent of this blow. Here 
is the anticipation of the previous day: ‘Edinburgh, 
January 16th.—Came through cold roads to as cold news. 
Hurst and Robinson have suffered a bill to come back upon 
Constable, which, I suppose, infers the ruin of both houses. 
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We shall soon see. Dined with the Skenes.” And here 
is the record itself: *‘ January 17th—James Ballantyne 
this morning, good honest fellow, with a visage as black 
as the crook. He hopes no salvation ; has, indeed, taken 
measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought such a 
battle. I have apologized for not attending the Royal 
Society Club, who have a gaudeamus on this day, and 
seemed to count much on my being the preeses. My old 
acquaintance Miss Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died 
stddenly. I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir 
W. 8., and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, 
my wife, and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneak- 
ing as I came home from the Parliament-house—felt as if 
I were liable monstrari digito in no very pleasant way. 
But this must be borne cum ceteris ; and, thank God, 
however uncomfortable, I do not feel despondent.”' On 
the following day, the 18th January, the day after the 
blow, he records a bad night, a wish that the next two 
days were over, but that “the worst 7s over,” and on 
the same day he set about making notes for the magnum 
vpus, as he called it—the complete edition of all the 
novels, with a new introduction and notes. On the 19th 
January, two days after the failure, he calmly resumed the 
composition of Woodstock—the novel on which he was 
then engaged—and completed, he says, “about twenty 
printed pages of it;” to which he adds that he had “a 
painful scene after dinner and another after supper, 
endeavouring to convince these poor creatures ” [his wife 
and daughter] ‘that they must not look for miracles, but 
consider the misfortune as certain, and only to be lessened 
by patience and labour.” On the 21st January, after a 
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number of business details, he quotes from Job, “ Naked 
we entered the world and naked we leave it; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” On the 22nd he says, “I feel 
neither dishonoured nor broken down by the bad, now 
truly bad, news I have received. I have walked my last 
in the domains I have planted—sat the last time in the 
halls I have built. But death would have taken them 
from me, if misfortune had spared them. My poor people 
whom I loved so well! There is just another die to turn 
up against me in this run of ill-luck, i. e. if I should break 
my magic wand in the fall from this elephant, and lose 
my popularity with my fortune. Then Woodstock and 
Boney” [his life of Napoleon] “may both go to the 
paper-maker, and I may take to smoking cigars and 
drinking grog, or turn devotee and intoxicate the brain 
another way,”! He adds that when he sets to work 
doggedly, he is exactly the same man he ever was, “ neither 
low-spirited nor disirait,” nay, that adversity is to him 
“‘a tonic and bracer.” 

The heaviest blow was, I think, the blow to his pride. 
Very early he begins to note painfully the different way in 
which different friends greet him, to remark that some 
smile as if to say, “think nothing about it, my lad, it is 
quite out of our thoughts ;” that others adopt an affected 
gravity, “such as one sees and despises at a funeral,” and 
the best-bred “just shook hands and went on.” He writes 
to Mr. Morritt with a proud indifference, clearly to some 
extent simulated :—‘“ My womenkind will be the greater 
sufferers, yet even they look cheerily forward; and, for 
myself, the blowing off of my hat on a stormy day has 
given me more uneasiness.”* To Lady Davy he writes 
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truly enough :—“TI beg my humblest compliments to Sir 
Humphrey, and tell him, Ill Luck, that direful chemist, 
never put into his crucible a more indissoluble piece of 
stuff than your affectionate cousin and sincere well- 
wisher, Walter Scott.”' When his Letters of Malachi 
Malagrowther came out he writes:—‘ I am glad of this 
bruilzie, as far as Tam concerned; people will not dare 
talk of me as an object of pity—no more ‘ poor-manning.’ 
Who asks how many punds Scots the old champion had 
in his pocket when 


‘ He set a bugle to his mouth, 
And blew so lond and shrill, 
The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 
Sae loud rang every hill.’ 


This sounds conceited enough, yet is not far from truth.”* 
His dread of pity is just the same when his wife dies :— 
“Will it be better,” he writes, “when left to my own 
feelings, I see the whole world pipe and dance around 
me? I think it will, Their sympathy intrudes on my 
present affliction.” Again, on returning for the first time 
from Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lady Scott’s funeral: — 
“*T again took possession of the family bedroom and my 
widowed couch. This was a sore trial, but it was neces- 
sary not to blink such a resolution. Indeed I do not like 
to have it thought that there is any way in which I can 
be beaten.” And again:—‘‘I have a secret pride—I 
fancy it will be so most truly termed—which impels me to 
mix with my distresses strange snatches of mirth, ‘ which 
have no mirth in them.’”? 
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But though pride was part of Scott’s strength, pride 
alone never enabled any man to struggle so vigorously and 
so unremittingly as he did to meet the obligations he had 
incurred. When he was in Ireland in the previous year, 
a poor woman who had offered to sell him gooseberries, 
but whose offer had not been accepted, remarked, on 
seeing his daughter give some pence to a beggar, that they 
might as well give her an alms too, as she was “an old 
struggler.” Sir Walter was struck with the expression, 
and said that it deserved to become classical, as a name 
for those who take arms against a sea of troubles, in- 
stead of yielding to the waves. It was certainly a name 
the full meaning of which he himself deserved. His 
house in Edinburgh was sold, and he had to go into 
a certain Mrs. Brown’s lodgings, when he was dis- 
charging his duties as Clerk of Session. His wife was 
dead. His estate was conveyed to trustees for the benefit 
of his creditors till such time as he should pay off 
Ballantyne and Co’s, debt, which of course in his lifetime 
he never did. Yet between January, 1826, and January, 
1828, he earned for his creditors very nearly 40,000/. 
Woodstock sold for 82281., ‘a matchless sale,” as Sir 
Walter remarked, “for less than three months’ work.” 
The first two editions of The Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, on which Mr. Lockhart says that Scott had spent 
the unremitting labour of about two years—labour in- 
volving a far greater strain on eyes and brain than his 
imaginative work ever caused him—sold for 18,000J. 
Had Sir Walter's health lasted, he would have redeemed 
his obligations on behalf of Ballantyne and Co. within 
eight or nine years at most from the time of his failure. 
But what is more remarkable still, is that after his health 
failed he struggled on with little more than half a brain, 
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but a whole will, to work while it was yet day, though 
the evening was dropping fast. Count Robert of Paris 
and Castle Dangerous were really the compositions of a 
paralytic patient. 

It was in September, 1830, that the first of these 
tales was begun. As early as the 15th February of that 
year he had had his first true paralytic seizure. He had 
been discharging his duties as clerk of session as usual, 
and received in the afternoon a visit from a lady friend of 
his, Miss Young, who was submitting to him some manu- 
script memoirs of her father, when the stroke came. It 
was but slight. He struggled against it with his usual 
iron power of will, and actually managed to stagger out of 
the room where the lady was sitting with him, into the 
drawing-room where his daughter was, but there he fell 
his full length on the floor. He was cupped, and fully 
recovered his speech during the course of the day, but 
Mr. Lockhart thinks that never, after this attack, did his 
style recover its full lucidity and terseness. A cloudiness 
in words and a cloudiness of arrangement began to be 
visible. In the course of the year he retired from his 
duties of clerk of session, and his publishers hoped that, 
by engaging him on the new and complete edition of his 
works, they might detach him from the attempt at imagi- 
native creation for which he was now so much less fit. 
But Sir Walter’s will survived his judgment. When, 
in the previous year, Ballantyne had been disabled from 
attending to business by his wife’s illness (which ended in 
her death), Scott had written in his diary, “It is his 
(Ballantyne’s) nature to indulge apprehensions of the 
worst which incapacitate him for labour. I cannot help 
regarding this amiable weakness of the mind with some- 
thing too nearly allied to contempt,” and assuredly he 
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was guilty of no such weakness himself, Not only did 
he row much harder against the stream of fortune than he 
had ever rowed with it, but, what required still more 
resolution, he fought on against the growing conviction 
that his imagination would not kindle, as it used to do, 
to its old heat. 

When he dictated to Laidlaw,—for at this time he could 
hardly write himself for rheumatism in the hand,—he 
would frequently pause and look round him, like a man 
“mocked with shadows.” Then he bestirred himself with 
a great effort, rallied his force, and the style again flowed 
clear and bright, but not for long. The clouds would 
gather again, and the mental blank recur. This soon 
became visible to his publishers, who wrote discouragingly 
of the new novel—to Scott’s own great distress and irrita- 
tion. The oddest feature in the matter was that his 
letters to them were full of the old terseness, and force, 
and caustic turns. On business he was as clear and keen 
as in his best days. It was only at his highest task, the 
task of creative work, that his cunning began to fail him. 
Here, for instance, are’a few sentences written to Cadell, 
his publisher, touching this very point—the discourage- 
ment which James Ballantyne had been pouring on the 
new novel. Bullantyne, he says, finds fault with the 
subject, when what he really should have found fault with 
was the failing power of the author :— James is, with 
many other kindly critics, perhaps in the predicament of 
an honest drunkard, when crop-sick the next morning, 
who does not ascribe the malady to the wine he has 
drunk, but to having tasted some particular dish at dinner 
which disagreed with his stomach. . . . . I have lost, it 
is plain, the power of interesting the country, and ought, 
in justice to all parties, to retire while I have some credit, - 
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But this is an important step, and I will not be obstinate 


about it if it be necessary... .. Frankly, I cannot think 
of flinging aside the half-finished volume, as if it were a 
corked bottle of wine... .. I may, perhaps, take a trip 


to the Continent for a year or two, if I find Othello’s 
occupation gone, or rather Othello’s reputation.”? And 
again, in a very able letter written on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1830, to Cadell, he takes a view of the situation 
with as much calmness and imperturbability as if he were 
an outside spectator. ‘There were many circumstances in 
the matter which you and J.B. (James Ballantyne) could 
not be aware of, and which, if you were aware of, might 
have influenced your judgment, which had, and yet have, 
a most powerful effect upon mine. The deaths of both 
my father and mother have been preceded by a paralytic 
shock. My father survived it for nearly two years—a 
melancholy respite, and not to be desired. I was 
alarmed with Miss Young’s morning visit, when, as you 
know, I lost my speech. The medical people said it 
was from the stomach, which might be, but while 
there is a doubt upon a point so alarming, you will not 
wonder that the subject, or to use Hare’s lingo, the shot, 
should be a little anxious.” He relates how he had 
followed all the strict medical régime prescribed to him 
with scrupulous regularity, and then begun his work 
again with as much attention as he could. ‘And having 
taken pains with my story, I find it is not relished, 
nor indeed tolerated, by those who have no interest in 
condemning it, but a strong interest in putting even a 
face” (1force) “‘upon their consciences. Was not this, 
in the circumstances, a damper to an invalid already 
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afraid that the sharp edge might be taken off his in- 
tellect, though he was not himself sensible of that?” In 
fact, no more masterly discussion of the question whether 
his mind were failing or not, and what he ought to do in 
the interval of doubt, can be conceived, than these letters 
give us. At this time the debt of Ballantyne and Co, had 
been reduced by repeated dividends—all the fruits of 
Scott's literary work—more than one half. On the 17th 
of December, 1830, the liabilities stood at 54,0001., 
having been reduced 63,000/. within five years. And Sir 
Walter, encouraged by this great result of his labour, 
resumed the suspended novel. 

But with the beginning of 1831 came new alarms. On 
January 5th Sir Walter enters in his diary,—‘‘ Very 
indifferent, with more awkward feelings than I can well 
bear up against. My voice sunk and my head strangely 
confused.” Still he struggled on. On the 31st January 
he went alone to Edinburgh to sign his will, and stayed 
at his bookseller’s (Cadell’s) house in Athol Crescent. 
A great snow-storm set in which kept him in Edin- 
burgh and in Mr. Cadell’s house till the 9th February. 
One day while the snow was still falling heavily, Bal- 
lantyne reminded him that a motto was wanting for 
one of the chapters of Count Robert of Paris. He 
went to the window, looked out for a moment, and then 
wrote, — 

“The storm increases ; ’tis no sunny shower, 
Fosterd in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parchéd summer cools his lips with. 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide; the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greeting, one upon another ; 
On comes the flood, in all its foaming horrors, 
And where’s the dike shall stop it ? 
The Deluge: a Poem.” 
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Clearly this failing imagination of Sir Walter's was still 
@ great deal more vivid than that of most men, with 
brains as sound as it ever pleased Providence to make 
them. But his troubles were not yet even numbered. 
The “storm increased,” and it was, as he said, “no sunny 
shower.” His lame leg became so painful that he had to 
get a mechanical apparatus to relieve him of some of the 
burden of supporting it. Then, on the 21st March, he 
was hissed at Jedburgh, as I have before said, for his 
vehement opposition to Reform. In April he had another 
stroke of paralysis which he now himself recognized as 
one. Still he struggled on at his novel. Under the date 
of May 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry in his diary :—“ Here 
is a precious job. I have a formal remonstrance from those 
critical people, Ballantyne and Cadell, against the last 
volume of Count Robert, which is within a sheet of being 
finished. I suspect their opinion will be found to coincide 
with that of the public; at least it is not very different 
from my own. The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, 
for I scarcely feel it. It is singular, but it comes with 
as little surprise as if I had a remedy ready; yet God 
knows I am at sea in the dark, and the vessel leaky, I 
think, into the bargain. I cannot conceive that I have 
tied a knot with my tongue which my teeth cannot untie. 
We shall see. I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than mind, and I often wish I could lie 
down and sleep without waking. But I will fight it out 
if I can.”! The medical men with one accord tried to 
make him give up his novel-writing. But he smiled and 
put them by. He took up Count Robert of Paris again, 
and tried to recast it. On the 18th May he insisted on 
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attending the election fcr Roxburghshire, to be held at 
Jedburgh, and in spite of the unmannerly reception he 
had met with in March, no dissuasion would keep him at 
home. He was saluted in the town with groans and 
blasphemies, and Sir Walter had to escape from Jedburgh 
by a back way to avoid personal violence. The cries 
of “Burk Sir Walter,” with which he was saluted on this 
occasion, haunted him throughout his illness and on his 
dying bed. At the Selkirk election it was Sir Walter’s 
duty as Sheriff to preside, and his family therefore made 
no attempt to dissuade him from his attendance. There 
he was so well known and loved, that in spite of his Tory 
views, he was not insulted, and the only man who made 
any attempt to hustle the Tory electors, was seized by Sir 
Walter with his own hand, as he got out of his carriage, 
and committed to prison without resistance till the election 
day was over. 

A seton which had been ordered for his head, gave him 
some relief, and of course the first result was that he 
turned immediately to his novel-writing again, and began 
Castle Dangerous in July, 1831,—the last July but one 
which he was to see at all. He even made a little 
journey in company with Mr. Lockhart, in order to see 
the scene of the story he wished to tell, and on his return 
set to work with all his old vigour to finish his tale, 
and put the concluding touches to Count Robert of Paris. 
But his temper was no longer what it had been. He 
quarrelled with Ballantyne, partly for his depreciatory 
criticism of Count Robert of Paris, partly for his growing 
tendency to a mystic and strait-laced sort of dissent and 
his increasing Liberalism. Even Mr. Laidlaw and Scott’s 
children had much to bear. But he struggled on even to 
the end, and did not consent to try the experiment of a 
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voyage and visit to Italy till his immediate work was done. 
Well might Lord Chief Baron Shepherd apply to Scott 
Cicero’s description of some contemporary of his own, who 
“had borne adversity wisely, who had not been broken by 
fortune, and who, amidst the buffets of fate, had main- 
tained his dignity.” There was in Sir Walter, I think, 
at least as much of the Stoic as the Christian. But 
Stoic or Christian, he was a hero of the old, indomitable 
type. Even the last fragments of his imaginative power 
were all turned to account by that unconquerable will, 
amidst the discouragement of friends, and the still more 
disheartening doubts of his own mind. Like the head- 
land stemming 8 rough sea, he was Sradually worn away, 
but never crushed, 
8 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST YEAR. 


In the month of September, 1831, the disease of the 
brain which had long been in existence must have made 
a considerable step in advance. For the first time the 
illusion seemed to possess Sir Walter that he had paid 
off all the debt for which he was liable, and that he was 
once more free to give as his generosity prompted. Scott 
sent Mr. Lockhart 50/. to save his grandchildren some 
slight inconvenience, and told another of his corre- 
spondents that he had “put his decayed fortune into as 
good a condition as he could desire.” It was well, there- 
fore, that he had at last consented to try the effect of 
travel on his health,—not that he could hope to arrest 
by it such a disease as his, but that it diverted him from 
the most painful of all efforts, that of trying anew the 
spell which had at last failed him, and perceiving in the 
disappointed eyes of his old admirers that the magic of 
his imagination was a thing of the past. The last day 
of real enjoyment at Abbotsford—for when Sir Waltcr 
returned to it to die, it was but to catch once more the 
outlines of its walls, the rustle of its woods, and the 
gleam of its waters, through senses already darkened to 
all less familiar and less fascinating visions—was the 
22nd September, 1831. On the 21st, Wordsworth had 
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come to bid his old friend adieu, and on the 22nd—the last 
day at home—they spent the morning together in a visit 
to Newark. It was a day to deepen alike in Scott and 
in Wordsworth whatever of sympathy either of them had 
with the very different genius of the other, and that it 
had this result in Wordsworth’s case, we know from the 
very beautiful poem,—‘ Yarrow Revisited,”—and the son- 
net which the occasion also produced. And even Scott, 
who was so little of a Wordsworthian, who enjoyed 
Johnson’s stately but formal verse, and Crabbe’s vivid 
Dutch painting, more than he enjoyed the poetry of the 
transcendental school, must have recurred that day with 
more than usual emotion to his favourite Wordsworthian 
poem. Soon after his wife’s death, he had remarked in 
his diary how finely “ the effect of grief upon persons who 
like myself are highly susceptible of humour” had been 
“touched by Wordsworth in the character of the merry 
village teacher, Matthew, whom Jeffrey profanely calls 
a half-crazy, sentimental person.”' And long before this 
time, during the brightest period of his life, Scott had 
made the old Antiquary of his novel quote the same 
poem of Wordsworth’s, in a passage where the period of 
life at which he had now arrived is anticipated with 
singular pathos and force. “It is at such moments as 
these,” says Mr. Oldbuck, “that we feel the changes of 
time. The same objects are before us—those inanimate 
things which we have gazed on in wayward infancy and 
impetuous youth, in anxious and scheming manhood—they 
are permanent and the same; but when we look upon 
them in cold, unfeeling old age, can we, changed in our 
temper, our pursuits, our feelings,—changed in our form, 
our limbs, and our strength,—can we be ourselves called the 
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same? or do we not rather look back with a sort of wonder 
upon our former selves as beings separate and distinct from 
what we now are? The philosopher who .appealed from 
Philip inflamed with wine to Philip in his hours of 
sobriety, did not claim a judge so different as if he had 
appealed from Philip in his youth to Philip in his old 
age. I cannot but be touched with the feeling so beauti- 
fully expressed in a poem which I have heard repeated :— 


‘ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirr’d, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.’ ” ! 


Sir Walter's memory, which, in spite of the slight 
failure of brain and the mild illusions to which, on the 
subject of his own prospects, he was now liable, had as yet 
been little impaired—indeed, he could still quote whole 
pages from all his favourite authors—must have recurred 
to those favourite Wordsworthian lines of his with sin- 
gular force, as, with Wordsworth for his companion, he 
gazed on the refuge of the last Minstrel of his imagination 
for the last timc, and felt in himself how much of joy in 
the sight, age had taken away, and how much, too, of 
the habit of expecting it, it had unfortunately left behind. 
Whether Sir Walter recalled this poem of Wordsworth’s on 
this occasion or not—and if he recalled it, his delight in 
giving pleasure would assuredly have led him to let Words- 
worth know that he recalled it—the mood it paints was 
unquestionably that in which his last day at Abbotsford 
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was passed. In the evening, referring to the journey 
which wos to begin the next day, he remarked that 
Fielding and Smollett had been driven abroad by declin- 
ing health, and that they had never returned; while 
Wordsworth—willing perhaps to bring out a brighter 
feature in the present picture—regretted that the last days 
of those two great novelists had not been surrounded by 
due marks of respect. "With Sir Walter, as he well knew, 
it was different. The Liberal Government that he had so 
bitterly opposed were pressing on him signs of the honour 
in which he was held, and a ship of his Majesty’s navy 
had been placed at his disposal to take him to the 
Mediterranean. And Wordsworth himself added his 
own more durable token of reverence. As long as English 
poetry lives, Englishmen will know something of that 
last day of the last Minstrel at Newark :— 
* Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough or fulling ; 
But breezes play’d, and sunshine gleam’d 
The forest to embolden, 


Redden’d the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 
“ For busy thoughts the stream flow’d on 
In foamy agitation ; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation : 
No public and no private care 
The free-born mind enthralling, 
We made a day of bappy hours, 
Onr happy days recalling. 
* * * * 
s¢ And if, as Yarrow through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unalter’d face, 
Though we were changed and changing ; 
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If then some natural shadow spread 
Our inward prospect over, 

The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 


“ Eternal blessings on the Muse 

And her divine employment, 

The blameless Muse who trains her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 

Albeit sickness lingering yet 
Has o’er their pillow brooded, 

And care waylays their steps—a sprite 
Not easily eluded. 

* e * @ 


“‘ Nor deem that localized Romance 

Plays false with our affections ; 

Uneanctifies our tears—made sport 
For fancifal dejections : 

Ah, no! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 

Life as she is—our changeful Life 
With friends and kindred dealing. 


“‘ Bear witness ye, whose thoughts that day 

In Yarrow’s groves were centred, 

Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter’d ; 

And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 

By the last Minstrel—not the last !— 
Ere he his tale recounted.” 


Thus did the meditative poetry, the day of which was 
not yet, do honour to itself in doing homage to the 
Minstrel of romantic energy and martial enterprise, who, 
with the school of poetry he loved, was passing away. 

On the 23rd September Scott left Abbotsford, spend- 
ing five days on his journey to London; nor would he 
allow any of the old objects of interest to be passed with- 
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out getting out of the carriage to see them. He did not 
leave London for Portsmouth till the 23rd October, but 
spent the intervening time in London, where he took me- 
dical advice, and with his old shrewdness wheeled his chair 
into a dark corner during the physicians’ absence from the 
room to consult, that he might read their faces clearly on 
their return without their being able to read his, They 
recognized traces of brain disease, but Sir Walter was 
relieved by their comparatively favourable opinion, for he 
admitted that he had feared insanity, and therefore had 
“feared them.” On the 29th October he sailed for Malta, 
and on the 20th November Sir Walter insisted on being 
landed on a small volcanic island which had appeared four 
months previously, and which disappeared again in a few 
days, and on clambering about its crumbling lava, in spite 
of sinking at nearly every step almost up to his knees, in 
order that he might send a description of it to his old 
friend Mr. Skene. On the 22nd November he reached 
Malta, where he looked eagerly at the antiquities of the 
place, for he still hoped to write a novel—and, indeed, 
actually wrote one at Naples, which was never published, 
called The Siege of Malta—on the subject of the Knights 
of Malta, who had interested him so much in his youth. 
From Malta Scott went to Naples, which he reached 
on the 17th December, and where he found much 
pleasure in the society of Sir William Gell, an invalid 
like himself, but not one who, like himself, struggled 
against the admission of his infirmities, and refused 
to be carried when his own legs would not safely carry 
him. Sir William Gell’s dog delighted the old man; he 
would pat it and call it “Poor boy!” and confide to 
Sir William how he had at home “ two very fine favourite 
dogs, so large that I am always afraid they look too large 
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and too feudal for my diminished income.” In all his 
letters home he gave some injunction to Mr. Laidlaw 
about the poor people and the dogs. 

On the 22nd of March, 1832, Goethe died, an event 
which made a great impression on Scott, who had intended 
to visit Weimar on his way back, on purpose to see 
Goethe, and this much increased his eager desire to 
return home. Accordingly on the 16th of April, the last 
day on which he made any entry in his diary, he 
quitted Naples for Rome, where he stayed long enough 
only to let his daughter see something of the place, and 
hurried off homewards on the 21st of May. In Venice 
he was still strong enough to insist on scrambling down 
into the dungeons adjoining the Bridge of Sighs ; and at 
Frankfort he entered a bookseller’s shop, when the man 
brought out a lithograph of Abbotsford, and Scott remark- 
ing, “I know that already, sir,” left the shop unrecog- 
nized, more than ever craving for home. At Nimeguen, 
on the 9th of June, while in a steamboat on the Rhine, 
he had his most serious attack of apoplexy, but would not 
discontinue his journey, was lifted into an English steam- 
boat at Rotterdam on the 11th of June, and arrived in 
London on the 13th. There he recognized his children, 
and appeared to expect immediate death, as he gave them 
repeatedly his most solemn blessing, but for the most part 
he lay at the St. James’s Hotel, in Jermyn Street, without 
any power to converse. There it was that Allan Cun- 
ningham, on walking home one night, found a group of 
working men at the corner of the street, who stopped him 
and asked, ‘‘as if there was but one death-bed in London, 
‘Do you know, sir, if this is the street where he is 
ying?’” According to the usual irony of destiny, it was 
while the working men were doing him this hearty and 
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unconscious homage, that Sir Walter, whenever disturbed 
by the noises of the street, imagined himself at the polling- 
booth of Jedburgh, where the people had cried out, “ Burk 
Sir Walter.” And it was while lying here,—only now 
and then uttering a few words,—that Mr. Lockhart says 
of him, “ He expressed his will as determinedly as ever, 
and expressed it with the same apt and good-natured 
irony that he was wont to use.” 

Sir Walter’s great and urgent desire was to return to 
Abbotsford, and at last his physicians yielded. On the 
7th July he was lifted into his carriage, followed by his 
trembling and weeping daughters, and so taken to a 
steamboat, where the captain gave up his private cabin— 
a cabin on deck—for his use. Ho remained unconscious 
of any change till after his arrival in Edinburgh, when, 
on the 11th July, he was placed again in his carriage, and 
remained in it quite unconscious during the first two 
stages of the journey to Tweedside. But as the carriage 
entered the valley of the Gala, he began to look about him. 
Presently he murmured a name or two, “Gala water, 
surely,—Buckholm,—Torwoodlee.” When the outline 
of the Eildon hills came in view, Scott’s excitement was 
great, and when his eye caught the towers of Abbotsford, 
he sprang up with a cry of delight, and while the towers 
remained in sight it took his physician, his son-in-law, 
and his servant, to keep him in the carriage. Mr. Laidlaw 
was waiting for him, and he met him with a cry, “Ha! 
Willie Laidlaw! O, man, how often I have thought of 
you!” His dogs came round his chair and began to fawn 
on him and lick his hands, while Sir Walter smiled or 
sobbed over them. The next morning he was wheeled 
about his garden, and on the following morning was out 
in this way for a couple of hours; within a day or two he 
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fancied that he could write again, but on taking the pen into 
his hand, his fingers could not clasp it, and he sank back 
with tears rolling down his cheek. Later, when Laid- 
law said in his hearing that Sir Walter had had a little 
repose, he replied, “No, Willie; no repose for Sir Walter 
but in the grave.” As the tears rushed from his eyes, his 
old pride revived. ‘“ Friends,” he said, “don’t let me ex- 
pose myself—get me to bed,—that is the only place.” 
After this Sir Walter never left his room. Occasionally 
he dropped off into delirium, and the old painful memory,— 
that cry of “Burk Sir Walter,”—might be again heard 
on his lips. He lingered, however, till the 21st Sep- 
tember,—more than two months from the day of his 
reaching home, and a year from the day of Wordsworth’s 
arrival at Abbotsford before his departure for the Me- 
diterranean, with only one clear interval of conscious- 
ness, on Monday, the 17th September. “On that day Mr. 
Lockhart was called to Sir Walter's bedside with the news 
that he had awakened in a state of composure and con- 
sciousness, and wished to see him. ‘‘ Lockhart,’ he said, 
‘I may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
be a good man,—be virtuous,—be religious,—be a good 
man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.’ He paused, and I said, ‘ Shall I send 
for Sophia and Anne?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘don’t disturb 
them. Poor souls! I know they were up all night. 
God bless you all!’” With this he sank into a very 
tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards gave 
any sign of consciousness except for an instant on the 
arrival of his sons. And so four days afterwards, on the 
day of the autumnal equinox in 1832, at half-past one in 
the afternoon, on a glorious autumn day, with every 
window wide open, and the ripple of the Tweed over its 
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pebbles distinctly audible in his room, he passed away, 
and “his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” He died 
a month after completing his sixty-first year. Nearly 
seven years earlier, on the 7th December, 1825, he had 
in his diary taken a survey of his own health in relation 
to the age reached by his father and other members of his 
family, and had stated as the result of his considerations, 
“Square the odds and good night, Sir Walter, about sixty. 
I care not if I leave my name unstained and my family 
property settled. Sat est vizxisse.” Thus he lived just a 
year—but a year of gradual death—beyond his own 
calculation. “ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Sm Wa ter certainly left his ‘name unstained,” unless 
the serious mistakes natural to a sanguine temperament 
such as his, are to be counted as stains upon his name; 
and if they are, where among the sons of men would 
you find many unstained names as noble as his with 
such a stain upon it? He was not only sensitively 
honourable in motive, but, when he found what evil his 
sanguine temper had worked, he used his gigantic powers 
to repair it, as Samson used his great strength to repair 
the mischief he had inadvertently done to Israel. But with 
all his exertions he had not, when death came upon him, 
cleared off much more than half his obligations. There 
was still 54,0007. to pay. But of this, 22,0007. was 
secured in an insurance on his life, and there were besides 
a thousand pounds or two in the hands of the trustees, 
which had not been applied to the extinction of the debt. 
Mr. Cadell, his publisher, accordingly advanced the 
remaining 30,0007. on the security of Sir Walter's copy- 
rights, and on the 21st February, 1833, the general 
creditors were paid in full, and Mr. Cadell remained the 
only creditor of the estate. In February, 1847, Sir 
Walter’s son, the second baronet, died childless; and in 
May, 1847, Mr. Cadell gave a discharce in full of all 
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claims, including the bond for 10,0007. executed by Sir 
Walter during the struggles of Constable and Co. to 
prevent a failure, on the transfer to him of all the copy- 
rights of Sir Walter, including “the results of some 
literary exertions of the sole surviving executor,” which 
I conjecture to mean the copyright of the admirable 
biography of Sir Walter Scott in ten volumes, to which I 
heave made such a host of references—probably the most 
perfect specimen of a biography rich in great materials, 
which our language contains. And thus, nearly fifteen 
years after Sir Walter’s death, the debt which, within six 
years, he had more than half discharged, was at last, 
through the value of the copyrights he had left behind 
him, finally extinguished, and the small estate of Abbots- 
ford left cleared. 

Sir Walter's effort to found a now house was even less 
successful than the effort to endow it. His eldest son 
died childless. In 1839 he went to Madras, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 15th Hussars, and subsequently com- 
manded that regiment. He was as much beloved by the 
officers of his regiment as his father had been by his own 
friends, and was in every sense an accomplished soldier, 
and one whose greatest anxiety it was to promote the welfare 
of the privates as well as of the officers of his regiment. 
He took great pains in founding a library for the soldiers 
of his corps, and his only legacy out of his own family 
was one of 1007. to this library. The cause of his deatn 
was his having exposed himself rashly to the sun ina 
tiger-hunt, in August, 1846 ; he never recovered from the 
fever which was the immediate consequence. Ordered 
home for his health, he died near the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the 8th of February, 1847. His brother Charles died 
before him. He was rising rapidly in the diplomatic 
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service, and was taken to Persia by Sir John MacNeill, on 
a diplomatic mission, as attaché and private secretary. 
But the climate struck him down, and he died at Teheran, 
almost immediately on his arrival, on the 28th October, 
1841. Both the sisters had died previously. Anno 
Scott, the younger of the two, whose health had suffered 
greatly during the prolonged anxiety of her father’s illness, 
died on the Midsummer-day of the year following her 
father’s death ; and Sophia, Mrs. Lockhart, died on the 
17th May, 1837. Sir Walter’s eldest grandchild, John 
Hugh Lockhart, for whom the Tales of a Grandfather 
were written, died before his grandfather; indeed Sir 
Walter heard of the child’s death at Naples. The second 
son, Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, a lieutenant in the 
army, died at Versailles, on the 10th January, 1853. 
Charlotte Harriet Jane Lockhart, who was married in 
1847 to James Robert Hope-Scott, and succeeded to the 
Abbotsford estate, died at Edinburgh, on the 26th 
October, 1858, leaving three children, of whom only one 
survives. Walter Michael and Margaret Anne Hope- 
Scott both died in infancy. The only direct descendant, 
therefore, of Sir Walter Scott, is now Mary Monica Hope- 
Scott who was born on the 2nd October, 1852, the 
grandchild of Mrs. Lockhart, and the great-grandchild of 
the founder of Abbotsford. 

There is something of irony in such a result of the 
Herculean labours of Scott to found and endow a new 
branch of the clan of Scott. When fifteen years after his 
death the estate was at length freed from debt, all his own 
children and the eldest of his grandchildren were dead ; 
and now forty-six years have elapsed, and there only re- 
mains one girl of his descendants to borrow his name and 
live in the halls of which he was so proud. And yet this, 
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and this only, was wanting to give something of the gran- 
deur of tragedy to the end of Scott’s great enterprise. He 
valued his works little compared with the house and 
lands which they were to be the means of gaining for his 
descendants ; yet every end for which he struggled so 
gallantly is all but lost, while his works have gained more 
of added lustre from the losing battle which he fought so 
long, than they could ever have gained from his success. 
What there was in him of true grandeur could never 
have been seen, had the fifth act of his life been less 
tragic than it was. Generous, large-hearted, and mag- 
nanimous as Scott was, there was something in the days 
of his prosperity that fell short of what men need for their 
highest ideal of a strong man. Unbroken success, un- 
rivalled popularity, imaginative effort flowing almost as 
steadily as the current of a stream,—these are charac- 
teristics, which, even when enhanced as they were in his 
case, by the power to defy physical pain, and to live in 
his imaginative world when his body was writhing in 
torture, fail to touch the heroic point. And there was 
nothing in Scott, while he remained prosperous, to relieve 
adequately the glare of triumphant prosperity. His 
religious and moral feeling, though strong and sound, was 
purely regulative, and not always even regulative, where 
his inward principle was not reflected in the opinions of 
the society in which he lived. The finer spiritual ele- 
ment in Scott was relatively deficient, and so the 
strength of the natural man was almost too equal, com- 
plete, and glaring. Something that should “tame 
the glaring white” of that broad sunshine, was needed ; 
and in the years of reverse, when one gift after 
another was taken away, till at length what he called 
even his “magic wand” was broken, and the old man 
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struggled on to the last, without bitterness, without 
defiance, without murmuring, but not without such sud- 
den flashes of subduing sweetness as melted away the 
anger of the teacher of his childhood,—that something 
seemed to be supplied. Till calamity came, Scott ap- 
peared to be a nearly complete natural man, and no 
more. ‘Then first was perceived in him something above 
nature, something which could endure though every 
end in life for which he had fought so boldly should 
be defeated,—something which could endure and more 
than endure, which could shoot a soft transparence of 
its own through his years of darkness and decay. That 
there was nothing very elevated in Scott’s personal or 
moral, or political or literary ends,—that he never for a 
moment thought of himself as one who was bound to 
leave the earth better than he found it,—that he never 
seems to have so much as contemplated a social or political 
reform for which he cught to contend,—that he lived to 
some extent like a child blowing soap-bubbles, the brightest 
and most gorgeous of which—the Abbotsford bubble— 
vanished before his eyes, is not a take-off from the 
charm of his career, but adds to it the very speciality of 
its fascination. For it was his entire unconsciousness of 
moral or spiritual efforts, the simple straightforward way 
in which he laboured for ends of the most ordinary kind, 
which made it clear how much greater the man was than 
his ends, how great was the mind and character which 
prosperity failed to display, but which became visible at 
once so soon as the storm came down and the night fell. 
Few men who battle avowedly for the right, battle for it 
with the calm fortitude, the cheerful equanimity, with 
which Scott battled to fulfil his engagements and to save 
his family from ruin. He stood high amongst those— 
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“Who ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the gunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads,” 


among those who have been able to display— 


“ One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


And it was because the man was so much greater than the 
ends for which he strove, that there is a sort of grandeur 
in the tragic fate which denied them to him, and yet 
exhibited to all the world the infinite superiority of the 
striver himself to the toy he was thus passionately craving. 


THE END. 
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